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PROTECTION  OF  PLANTS  AND  BIRDS, 

By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  R.  BOYLE. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  our  wild  flowers  is,  I  fear, 
in  danger  of  becoming  extinct.  The  Fritillary  (Fritillaria 
Meleagris),  is  in  old  gardening  books  called  the  “  Chequered 
Lily,”  or  “  Ginny  Hen  Flower  ”  ;  or  sometimes,  according  to 
Parkinson,  “  Narcissus  Caparonius,  of  the  name  of  the  first 
inventor  or  finder  thereof,  called  Noel  Caperon,  an  apothecary 
dwelling  at  Orleance.  .  .  .  and  was  shortly  after  the 

finding  thereof  taken  away  in  the  Massacre  in  France.”  In 
Hill’s  Eden,  or  Compleat  Body  of  Gardening,  it  is  said  in  many 
varieties,  “  to  paint  the  borders  in  April  and  May.”  But  the 
Fritillary,  for  whose  existence  we  would  intercede,  grows  wild 
in  Oxfordshire,  and  though  said  to  be  sometimes  seen  near 
the  Thames  and  in  a  few  other  places,  it  is  best  known  and 
oftenest  found  in  fields  about  Oxford.  It  is  there  that  Matthew 
Arnold  knew  and  loved  it,  and  sang  the  praise  of  “  white 
and  purple  Fritillaries.”  Alas!  the  marvel  of  its  grace  when 
seen  thus  wild  in  grassy  river  meadows,  may  ere  long  become 
a  thing  of  the  past,  unless  timely  help  be  given  to  protect  it, 
and  the  ruthless  hand  of  the  exterminator  be  arrested.  No 
doubt  the  Fritillary  would  always  continue  to  be  cultivated, 
and  its  strange  beauty  may  not  even  fail  to  “  paint  the 
borders”  in  many  a  garden  whose  owner  has  the  taste  to 
admire  it.  But  the  chequered  bells  hung  so  daintily  on  their 
slender  stalk  must  lose  more  than  half  their  charm  in  a 
surrounding  of  brown  earth  ;  and  seldom  indeed  may  such 
delicate  plantdife  withstand  the  demoralizing  influence  of  a 
rich  garden  mould.  The  general  outlines  of  the  translated 
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flowers  remain,  but,  at  least  to  my  mind,  there  is  always  the 
sense  of  some  lost  grace — the  soul  of  the  flower  is  gone.  Thus, 
we  should  deplore  the  loss  of  our  wild  English  Fritillary,  but 
regrets  would  not  replace  it.  The  local  Oxford  branch  of  the 
Selborne  Society  may  do  good  service  for  the  Fritillary 
meadows,  and  I  know  of  at  least  one  name  just  added  to  the 
list  with  this  special  motive.  But  there  are  other  local 
or  rare  plants  in  equal  danger  from  the  same  cause,  and 
field  clubs,  if  not  regulated  with  the  utmost  care,  are  often 
fruitful  of  mischief  in  the  same  direction.  I  know  a  lovely 
green  roadside  strip,  in  a  western  county,  whence  a  small 
Bee  Orchis  which  used  to  haunt  there  year  after  year  has 
disappeared.  It  may  have  gone  in  some  other  way,  but 
suspicions  will  arise  and  point  to  greedy  hands. 

The  loss  of  the  rarer  wild  flowers  is  grievous,  but  the 
disappearance  of  some  of  our  best  and  loveliest  wild  birds 
will  be  a  still  more  important  evil.  There  is  small  chance  but 
that  their  extermination  will  be  in  time  achieved  by  the 
women  of  England  and  America.  The  barbarous  fashion  of 
wearing  the  skins  of  birds  in  bonnets  and  hats  has  been  this 
season  revived  in  all  its  revolting  deformity.  Fragments  of 
the  owl — Minerva’s  bird — are  only  too  frequent  on  the  top  of 
ladies’  heads.  But  the  wearers  seem  to  bear  no  further 
special  sign  of  wisdom!  Neither  does  it  speak  well  for  their 
taste,  or  feeling  for  art,  when  they  sanction  the  gilding  and 
silvering  of  the  hapless  birds,  or  the  transference  of  wings 
and  heads  of  various  species,  with  I  suppose,  the  idea  of 
improving  Nature.  Also  it  seems  indifferent  to  them  whether 
the  birds  they  wear  are  in  breeding  plumage.  Cruel  trimmings 
these  for  the  “  gentler  sex.”  In  a  late  issue  of  The  Field,  Mr. 
Arthur  H.  Macpherson  details  the  birds  displayed  in  the  shop 
windows  of  a  single  Fondon  street.  He  names  about  twenty- 
eight  species,  all  indigenous,  or  rare  visitors  to  our  coasts. 
Yet  these  in  the  windows  are  but  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  stock  within.  Can  any  reader  of  the  Selborne  Magazine 
suggest  some  means  whereby  wre  may  touch  the  steeled  hearts 
of  Englishwomen  who  now  encourage  this  slaughter  of  birds  ? 

Huntercombe  Manor,  Maidenhead. 


THE  FELLING  OF  TREES. 

By  the  Rev.  ROBERT  SIMPSON. 

The  cutting  down  of  a  tree  always  gives  me  a  pang  when  I 
behold  it.  It  is  a  beautiful  life  destroyed.  Then  what  a  void  it 
leaves  !  No  wealth  or  power  on  earth  can  put  such  another  tree 
in  its  place ;  and  if  one  be  planted,  a  generation  or  two  must 
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rpass  away  before  it  reaches  maturity.  Besides,  I  feel  for  the  tree. 
This,  of  course,  many  will  deem  but  drivelling  sentimentality. 
Let  them  deem  it  what  they  please.  How  do  they  know,  with 
all  their  science,  or  rather  the  want  of  it,  that  there  is  no  sensa¬ 
tion,  or  sensibility,  no  dim  consciousness,  in  plants  and  trees  ? 
There  is  life.  Can  these  scoffers  explain  the  mystery  of  life  ? 
In  how  many  respects  plant  life  is  analogous  to  animal  life. 
Do  not  the  same  laws  govern  both  ?  There  is  in  both  bio¬ 
genesis.  There  is  growth  up  to  maturity,  gradual  decay,  old  age 
and  death.  The  poet  (poets  are  always  such  dreamers  !)  was 
perhaps  not  far  wrong  when  he  wrote  : — 

“And  ’tis  my  faith  that  every  flower 
Enjoys  the  air  it  breathes.” 

How  do  we  know  it  does  not  ?  And  may  not  a  tree  have 
some  enjoyment  of  life  unknown  and  unknowable  by  us.  If  so, 
may  it  not  feel  the  deep  cuts  of  the  woodman’s  axe,  and  con¬ 
sciously  shiver  and  groan  to  its  fall  ?  An  eminent  living  writer, 
in  a  work  only  recently  published,  expresses  this  very  thing 
eloquently  as  “a  groan  of  nature  against  the  violence  done  to 
her  by  this  civilization  of  ours.”  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  idea  is 
very  attractive  to  my  fancy.  Apart  from  this,  there  is  to  my 
mind  something  sad,  and  to  be  regretted,  in  the  fall  of  a  tree,  and 
even  in  the  gathering  of  a  flower.  When  Lyte  struck  those 
sweetly  plaintive  notes  from  his  well-tuned  lyre — 

“  O  spare  my  flower,  my  gentle  flower, 

The  tender  creature  of  a  day  ! 

Let  it  bloom  out  its  little  hour, 

And  pass  away. 

“Too  soon  its  fleeting  charms  must  lie 
Decay’d,  unnoticed,  overthrown, 

O  hasten  not  its  destiny, 

So  like  my  own.”  &c.,  & c. 

Surely  he  must  have  had  a  similar  idea,  as  well  as  a  fellow-feeling. 
We  are  too  self-contained.  We  are  greatly  wanting  in  sympathy 
with  all  nature.  Lords  of  all  below,  we  become  very  despots  and 
tyrants  over  the  creation  subject  to  us.  Our  convenience  and 
pleasure  are  the  only  things  we  care  for ;  and  sorrow  and  death 
are  spread  wddely  around  us  by  our  own  act  and  deed,  as  well  as 
indirectly  as  a  consequence  of  our  sinfulness  and  inherent  evil. 
Were  wre  more  reflective,  wrere  our  sympathies  more  extended  and 
in  harmony  with  the  ten  thousand  forms  of  life  and  beauty  which 
surround  us,  net  only  should  we  be  possessed  of  truer  and  more 
valuable  pleasure,  but  we  should  be  much  less  guilty  of  wrong¬ 
doing  of  many  kinds. 

“  Evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  thought, 

As  well  as  want  of  heart.” 
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Of  course  I  am  not  so  weak  and  foolish  as  to  deny  that  trees 
must  be  cut  down,  even  as  the  grass  must  be  mown.  Timber 
must  be  had,  for  houses  must  be  built.  But  for  all  that,  the 
necessity  may  be  a  sad  one ;  and  surely  that  is  no  excuse  for  the 
wanton  destruction  of  life  in  any  form,  vegetable  or  animal,  but. 
chiefly  animal,  which  is  to  be  deprecated  and  condemned  by  alk 
true  lovers  of  nature. 

Southgate. 


A  1ST  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  SAGACITY  OF  A 

HIVE  BEE. 

By  CHARLES  TOMLINSON,  F.R.S. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  common  hive  ventilation  is  carried 
on  by  the  motion  of  the  wings  of  two  sets  of  worker  bees.  Huber 
illustrated  this  by  placing  a  lighted  taper  under  a  cylindrical  glass 
vessel  of  the  capacity  of  over  3,000  cubic  inches,  when  the  flame 
was  extinguished  in  eight  minutes.  On  arranging  a  small  artificial 
ventilator,  consisting  of  eighteen  tin  vanes,  the  taper  continued 
to  burn  so  long  as  the  vanes  were  kept  in  motion  ;  in  other  words 
a  double  current  was  established  by  which  fresh  air  entered,  and 
the  products  of  combustion  were  expelled.  In  common  with 
other  animals,  bees  inhale  oxygen,  and  give  off  carbonic  acid, 
which  is  fatal  to  animal  life.  In  order  to  introduce  fresh  air  into 
the  hive,  and  to  expel  the  products  of  respiration,  two  sets  of 
worker  bees  arrange  themselves  within  the  entrance  hole  of  the- 
hive,  one  set  with  their  heads  towards  the  entrance,  while  another 
set  at  a  greater  distance  within  the  hive,  have  their  heads  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Each  bee  stretches  forward  the  first  pair  of 
legs,  extends  the  second  pair  to  the  right  and  left,  while  the  third 
pair  placed  close  together  is  kept  perpendicular  to  the  abdomen, 
so  as  to  raise  up  that  part ;  then  uniting  the  two  wings  by  means 
of  their  two  small  marginal  hooks,  so  as  to  present  as  large  a 
surface  as  possible,  they  vibrate  them  with  such  rapidity  that  they 
become  almost  invisible.  In  this  way  a  double  current  is  estab¬ 
lished,  fresh  air  flowing  in,  and  foul  air  passing  out. 

This  being  understood,  any  interruption  in  the  process  would. 
of  course  be  intolerable.  I  attached  a  fine  thread  five  or  six  feet 
long  to  a  small  square  of  white  paper,  and  allowed  it  to  drift 
along  with  the  ingoing  current,  until  it  went  flat  against  the 
entrance  hole,  thus  closing  it.  A  worker  bee  immediately  seized 
the  paper,  flew  away  with  it,  and  dropped  it  on  one  side  of  the 
hive.  On  repeating  the  process,  the  bee  seized  it  as  before,  flew 
away  with  it  and  dropped  it  on  the  other  side  of  the  hive.  When. 
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the  paper  valve  was  applied  a  third  time,  the  bee  proceeded  to 
examine  it,  and  finding  the  thread  flew  up  along  its  course,  until 
conscious  of  my  presence,  the  brave  little  fellow  began  to  swell 
with  wrath,  and  compelled  me  to  retreat. 

Highgate.  N 


BOOKS. 

The  Eulogy  of  Richard  Jefferies.  By  Walter  Besant  (Chatto  and 
Windus),  1888. 

Mr.  Besant  has  accomplished  no  easy  task  in  giving  us 
this  book,  but  he  has  done  it  admirably,  and  as  a  labour  of 
love.  He  has  not  attempted  to  write  a  “  Life  ” — of  that 
little  seems  to  be  known.  He  has  simply  given  us  a  glimpse 
of  Jefferies  himself ;  he  has  introduced  us,  and  left  us  with 
him,  certain  of  having  awakened  in  all  true  lovers  of  nature  a 
strong  desire  to  know  more  of  his  writing.  He  has  kept 
himself  entirely  in  the  background,  giving  merely  a  few  lines 
or  a  paragraph  here  and  there  to  explain  or  connect.  He  has 
given  copious  extracts  from  Jefferies’  published  works,  knowing 
that  in  them  the  best  “  Eulogy”  will  be  found. 

In  what  we  see  of  the  mental  career  of  Jefferies,  there  is 
much  sadness  of  that  kind  which  inevitably  accompanies  the 
sight  of  the  struggle  of  genius  to  free  itself  from  the  darkness 
of  untoward  circumstances,  and  rise  to  light  and  freedom. 
His  earliest  voluntary  efforts  were  to  write  novels,  with  so 
little  success,  that  we  wonder  how  hope  kept  alive  so  long. 
Still  he  spent  several  years  in  striving  for  it  with  a  wonderful 
hopefulness  and  courage.  Perhaps,  had  he  lived,  the  treasures 
of  thought  which  heaped  themselves  in  his  brain  would  have 
borne  fruit  of  the  kind  which  he  so  desired  after  all,  the  richer 
for  the  mellowing  of  disappointments,  and  the  beauty  wrought 
by  his  intimate  communing  with  nature. 

But  step  by  step  he  “  found  himself,”  and  then  nature 
claimed  him  as  one  of  the  truest  of  her  followers  and  marked 
him — naturalist. 

When  Jefferies  leads  us  with  him  he  does  not  tell  us  what 
he  thinks  of  nature,  he  simply  takes  us  by  the  hand  and 
reveals  her  to  us.  He  shows  us  the  many  charms  of  the 
spring,  her  gladsome  hope  and  delicate  sweetness.  He  seats 
us  amidst  the  full  glory  of  summer ;  in  meadow,  forest,  and 
gentle  valley.  When  autumn  begins  to  cast  gloom  over  the 
land,  he  opens  all  eyes  to  see,  that  what  has  seemed  to  them 
a  dreary  leading  to  death  is  but  a  rich  ripening  of  the  happy 
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earth,  languid  with  much  joy  and  sunshine,  as  she  passes  into 
the  sweet  soft  sleep  of  winter,  a  sleep  which  he  shows  us,  is 
bright  with  the  promise  of  resurrection. 

Could  any  English  writing  surpass  his  picture  of  the  “  Red 
deer  ”  ?  He  takes  us  into  the  heart  of  his  grand  old  forest, 
not  only  shows  us  the  majestic  deer,  before  which  he  bows  in 
reverence,  but  he  gives  grace  and  beauty  to  the  swine  as  they 
rout  amongst  the  beech  nuts.  With  his  magic  finger  he  brings 
into  light  the  charms  of  the  field  mouse,  rustling  in  the  crisp 
leaves,  runs  after  squirrels  and  butterflies,  and  is  content  to  lie 
for  hours  to  master  the  ways  of  the  bluebottle  or  the  wasp. 
This  patient  watching  of  creatures,  in  fact,  of  all  nature,  is 
the  secret  of  his  complete  accuracy  of  detail,  of  the  perfect 
truthfulness  of  every  bit  of  information  which  he  gives  us. 
His  story  is  told  with  the  charm  of  a  poet,  but  with  the  exact¬ 
ness  also  of  a  writer  on  government  statistics. 

We  must  pass  on  to  the  “  Story  of  my  heart.”  It  shews 
us  a  noble  man,  following  the  path  marked  out  for  him, 
learning  with  docile  obedience  the  lessons  taught  by  trial, 
weariness,  and  disappointment.  Working  always  for  good,  it 
was  granted  to  him  to  see  that  some  others  had,  even  before 
his  death,  reaped  the  benefit  of  his  labour.  It  was  true  h& 
was  known  to  a  limited  few  only ;  but  that  number  grows 
steadily,  and  will  grow.  Year  after  year  he  kept  full  in  view 
the  mystery  which  lured  him  on — the  mystery  of  Nature. 
He  has  solved  it  at  last  in  that  world  on  which  his  gaze  was 
fixed  even  when  searching  amongst  the  treasures  which  came 
to  him  on  earth. 

All  who  read  his  works  must  feel  as  if  a  fresh  breeze  had 
swept  through  their  souls,  expelling  all  small  and  sordid 
objects  in  life.  It  is  a  noble  history,  of  which  every  word  is 
full  of  suggestiveness,  revealing  the  deep  thoughts  on  which 
his  soul  fed.  We  must  rise  from  Mr.  Besant’s  book,  raised 
and  purified,  strengthened  into  goodness  as  well  as  know¬ 
ledge. — K.  J.  Duncan. 

Our  Rarer  Birds.  By  Charles  Dixon,  with  twenty  illustrations  by 
Charles  Whymper  and  J.  G.  Keulemans.  (Bentley  &  Son.), 
1888. 

This  book  should  be  very  acceptable  to  members  of  the 
Selborne  Society,  as  it  is  written,  the  author  tells  us,  “  for  the 
lovers  of  birds,  not  for  the  students  of  their  pedigrees,  or 
the  quibbler  over  their  classification,”  and  it  deals,  moreover,, 
with  the  rarer  British  birds,  which  the  Society  is  especially 
anxious  to  preserve  from  extermination.  Mr.  Dixon  gives 
some  account  of  about  a  hundred  out  of  the  four  hundred 
birds  which  are  generally  considered  British  species,  from  the 
fact  of  their  having  nested  in  these  islands,  the  breeding -place 
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being  very  properly  deemed  by  him  the  home  of  a  species. 
The  author  describes  in  a  pleasant  and  attractive  manner  the 
haunts  and  habits  of  the  eagles,  falcons,  owls,  and  the  rarer 
warblers,  crows,  game  birds,  water  and  sea  fowls,  from  his 
personal  knowledge  and  observation  in  their  various  haunts, 
Mr.  Whymper’s  naturalistic  illustrations  being  a  great  help  to 
the  reader  in  following  the  text.  The  account  of  the  birds  is 
preceded  by  an  exceedingly  able  and  original  article  on  “The 
Migration  of  Birds,”  in  writing  which  the  author  shows  his 
acquaintance  with  the  reports  of  the  Migration  Committee  of 
the  British  Association.  The  last  chapter — probably  the 
most  interesting  in  the  book — is  devoted  to  “The  philosophy 
of  birds’  nests  and  eggs,”  and  is  an  attempt  to  explain  the 
mysteries  of  nest  construction  and  the  various  colours  of  eggs 
on  the  Darwinian  doctrine  of  the  protective  adaptation  to  the 
plumage,  habits  and  surroundings  of  the  various  species  of 
birds.  The  following  gentle  reproof  to  “collectors”  of  birds’ 
eggs  should  be  taken  to  heart.  “  These  charming  objects — • 
birds’  eggs — are  almost  universally  regarded  as  simple  spoil 
for  the  cabinet — pretty  things  to  gaze  upon  from  time  to  time, 
like  old  china  and  other  bric-a-brac,  with  no  interest  beyond 
their  exceeding  beauty.  By  him  who  takes  delight  in  pry¬ 
ing  into  Nature’s  secrets,  they  are,  however,  regarded  from  a 
very  different  point  of  view.  Close  and  unceasing  observa¬ 
tion  has  enabled  him  to  read  their  long  important  history, 
and  to  trace  the  relationship  of  their  varied  tints  and  intricate 
design  with  the  economy  of  the  feathered  creatures  which 
produce  them.” 


NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


Church  Decoration,  and  what  it  may  mean. — Prof. 
Tyndall  writing  on  November  21st,  to  The  Times ,  from  Hind 
Head,  says  : — “  One  riseth  by  another’s  fall  ”  ;  and  so  it  is 
that  the  beauty  of  the  metropolitan  churches  during  the 
coming  season  will  be  enhanced  at  the  expense  of  our  wild 
moorland.  Even  now  the  visitor  may  notice  many  trees 
not  clothed  in  their  natural  hue,  but  standing,  staring-white, 
upon  the  heather.  These  are  holly  trees  protected  by  a 
coating  of  whitewash  from  the  marauders  who  would  other¬ 
wise  strip  them  of  their  berry-laden  branches,  for  which  they 
obtain  excellent  prices  in  London.  Two  days  ago  I  walked 
up  one  of  the  combes  in  our  neighbourhood  and  observed 
with  delight  the  clustering  holly  berries  amid  their  comple- 
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mentary  green.  This  morning  I  walked  along  the  same 
combe  and  found,  instead  of  crowns  of  berries,  bare  poles  and 
white  surfaces  which  the  cutting  instrument  had  left  behind. 
These  trees  had  not  been  protected  by  whitewash.  It  is  a 
curious  illustration  of  the  inter-action  of  social  forces,  that 
holiest  aims  and  practices  may  minister  to  thievery  and  dese¬ 
cration. 

U*  We  are  sorry  that  Prof.  Tyndall’s  letter  did  not  reach 
us  in  time  for  insertion  in  our  last  number.  It  is  not  too 
late,  however,  to  remind  persons  who  have  appropriated  the 
bird’s  food  for  their  Christmas  decorations  that  when  done 
with  it  should  be  returned  to  the  birds,  and  not  put  into  the 
lire. 


Bird  wearing  in  Church. — Miss  Scott,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Benjamin  Scott,  the  City  Chamberlain,  writes  :  “  My  father 
is  desirous  you  should  see  the  enclosed :  He  is  particularly 
annoyed  with  the  people  who  wear  birds  in  church,  and  thinks 
the  clergy  would  do  wrell  to  denounce  it  from  the  pulpit :  our 
minister  has  already  done  so.”  The  enclosure  is  a  well-written 
protest  against  the  prevailing  fashion,  by  Mr.  S.  M.  Grant,  in 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  “  There  is  hardly  a  British  bird,”  he 
says,  “  of  which  specimens  cannot  be  seen  on  the  heads  of 
our  wives  and  daughters.  Our  churches  on  Sundays  are  full 
of  them.  Is  it  the  head  or  the  heart  of  our  women  folk  that 
is  at  fault  ?  I  think  it  is  the  former.  Their  intellect  wants 
rousing.” 


New  Wild  Birds’  Protection  Act. — The  Legislature  of 
the  Island  of  Dominica  has  found  it  necessary  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  mother  country  and  pass  an  Act  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  certain  wild  birds.  The  Dominicans  have  been 
accustomed,  without  much  regard  to  times  or  seasons,  to  kill 
and  eat  parrots,  parakeets,  blue  pigeons,  partridges,  doves, 
ortolans,  thrushes,  and  other  birds  of  respectable  size  ;  while 
they  have,  in  obedience  to  the  vagaries  of  fashion,  waged  no 
less  incessant  war  against  the  smaller  humming  birds,  moun¬ 
tain  whistlers,  wrens,  yellow  warblers,  redstarts,  and  swallows. 
If  the  law  had  not  been  passed,  it  is,  in  the  President’s 
opinion,  more  than  probable  that  these  and  other  birds  of 
value  would  have  soon  become  extinct,  or  at  any  rate  have 
been  driven  to  the  inaccessible  parts  of  the  island.  Under 
the  law  that  has  now  come  into  operation,  a  close  season  is 
established  for  the  above  and  other  birds  extending  from 
February  to  October  inclusive,  during  which  time  the  de- 
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struction  or  capture  of  any  of  them  or  of  their  nests  or  eggs 
is  made  an  indictable  offence. 

VA  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  close  time  is  two  months 
longer  in  this  new  colonial  Act  than  in  our  home  acts,  which 
extends  only  from  March  1st  to  September  1st.  Our  Acts 
will  be  of  little  use  until  they  include  February,  which  is  the 
pairing  month  for  birds,  and  consequently  the  time  when 
they  are  in  their  best  plumage  and  most  easily  shot  or  caught 
by  the  birdcatcher.  No  game  birds  are  shot  during  February, 
and  wild  fowl,  which  are  early  breeders,  stand  as  much  in  need 
of  protection  as  our  smaller  wild  birds.  Protection  during 
the  whole  of  September  is  necessary,  also,  as  many  young 
birds,  especially  of  sea-fowl,  which  are  late  breeders,  are  not 
fully  fledged  or  strong  enough  on  the  wing  to  take  care  of 
themselves  before  the  end  of  September. 


Plants  in  Flower  from  Nov.  24TH  to  Dec.  3RD,  1888. — At 
Coneyhurst,  near  Ewhurst,  Surrey,  600ft.  above  the  sea  level, 
in  a  garden  sloping  southwards.  Coneyhurst  Hill  rises  behind, 
northwards  to  845ft.  In  all  fifty-nine  various  plants  and  four 
Roses.  Wild  Primroses  (also  abundant  in  all  woods  near), 
Lilac  Primroses  (from  slopes  of  Mount  Olympus),  Primula 
Japonica,  Violets,  Large  White  Daisy,  Saponaria  Occymoides, 
Bartonia  Aurea,  Phlox  Drummondii,  Sweet  Sultan,  Blue  Ne- 
mophila,  Catananche  (various),  Nasturtium  (yellow  and  dark 
orange),  Tall  White  Phlox,  Tall  White  Veronica,  Linaria 
hepaticsefolia,  White  and  Red  Snapdragon,  White  Pansies, 
Aubrietia  Violacea,  Arabis,  Alyssum,  Iberis,  Valerian,  Vir¬ 
ginian  Stock,  Clarkia  pulchella,  Cerinthe  Major,  Hiera- 
cium  Aurantiacum,  Campanula  Rhomboides,  Campanula 
Portenschlagiana,  Helleborus  Olympicus,  Aster  Plorizontalis, 
Love  in  a  Mist,  Mignonette,  Geranium  Sanguineum,  Erodium, 
Flerb  Robert,  Marigold,  Yellow  and  White  Eschscholtzia, 
Japanese  Anemones,  Schizostylis,  Hellebore  (Corsica),  Agro- 
stemma  (Corn  Cockle),  Pink  Lupin,  Geum  Montanum,  British 
Queen  Strawberry,  Tritoma  nobilis,  Potentilla  Nepalensis, 
Double  Rose  Carnation,  Myosotis  (perennial),  Cistus  Lloren- 
tinus,  Rudbeckia,  Great  Saxifrage  (crassifolia),  Colchicum 
Autumnale,  Eccremocarpus  scaber,  Jasminium  nudiflorum, 
Erica  Alba,  Irish  Heath,  Roses  (China,  pink  and  dark  red), 
Roses  Isabella  Sprunt,  Climbing  Devoniensis,  Gloire  de 
Dijon.  List  sent  by  Miss  Ewart. 

Miss  L.  Hill,  of  Marley,  Sussex,  also  sends  a  list  of  thirty- 
four  wild  flowers  found  in  bloom  on  the  gth  of  December,  1888, 
including  Buttercup,  Lesser  Spearwort,  Milkwort,  Mouse-ear, 
Chickweed,  Gorse,  Dwarf  Gorse,  Slender  Yellow  Trefoil, 
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Tormentil,  Blackberry,  Devil’s-bit  Scabious,  Rough  Hawks- 
weed,  Welted  Thistle,  Small  Hawksbeard,  Highland 
Cudweed,  Ragwort,  Common  Daisy,  Yarrow,  Sheep’s  Bit, 
Ling,  Crossdeaved  Heath,  Small  Bugloss,  Thymedeaved 
Speedwell,  Toadflax,  Common  Speedwell,  Self-heal,  Red 
Pimpernel,  Knawel,  and  Creeping  Softgrass. 


Library  for  the  Bath  Branch. — The  members  of  the 
Selborne  Society  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  a  very  good 
beginning  has  been  made  towards  establishing  a  library  in 
connection  with  the  Bath  branch.  The  committee,  having 
voted  £\o  for  the  purpose,  entrusted  Mr.  W.  G.  Wheatcroft 
(hon.  sec.),  Mr.  J.  W.  Morris  and  Mr.  Norman  with  the 
selection  of  the  books  that  are  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the 
library.  Bearing  in  mind  the  objects  of  the  Society,  they 
have  made  a  good  selection.  The  volumes  acquired  include 
Morris’s  British  Birds  and  Butterflies  ;  Wooster’s  Alpine 
Plants,  a  book  that  has  a  special  interest  for  us  since  many  of 
the  species  are  naturalised  in  our  Botanic  Garden  ;  Stark’s 
British  Mosses  ;  Dr.  Cooke’s  Microscopic  and  Larger  Fungi; 
Knapp’s  Journal  of  a  Naturalist  (the  Gloucestershire  “Sel¬ 
borne”);  Kirby’s  Entomology,  and  Lobley’s  Geology  for 
all.  Besides  these  and  other  works  of  a  kindred  character 
there  are  two  of  Sir  John  Lubbock’s  books  on  flowers  and 
insects,  two  of  Miss  Ormerod’s  on  insects  and  insect  life ; 
Sowerby’s  popular  history  of  the  Aquarium ;  Nicholson’s 
Manual  of  Zoology  ;  Gosse  on  the  Ocean;  Johnson’s  Flowers 
of  the  Field,  Drury’s  Ferns,  &c.  It  is  intended  to  make  the 
library  a  reference  as  well  as  a  circulating  library. 


Bird  Slaughter. — We  are  glad  to  find  that  The  Queen ,  one 
of  the  best  of  our  ladies’  papers,  does  not  approve  of  the 
prevailing  fashion  in  ladies’  hats.  We  take  the  following 
protest  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  paper: — The  senseless 
slaughter  of  the  most  beautiful  and  useful  birds  to  form  orna¬ 
ments  for  hats  and  bonnets  still  goes  on.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  these  creatures  are  slain,  not  as  food,  but  merely 
to  gratify  female  vanity.  The  extent  to  which  this  destruction 
is  carried  on  surpasses  belief.  No  group  of  birds  have  been 
spared.  Many  of  the  species  have  been  daubed  with  paint 
or  dyed  with  hideous  aniline  colours  to  make  them  more 
attractive  to  the  vulgar  taste  of  the  women  who  wear  them. 
The  greater  part  of  the  birds  are  shown  whole,  but  flattened 
and  distorted  in  shape,  with  glaring  red  eyes  which  protrude 
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most  unnaturally.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  the  parts 
of  hundreds  of  birds,  such  as  wings  of  the  kittiwake  and 
waxwings,  and  breasts  of  the  lesser  grebe.  That  animals 
must  be  killed  for  the  food  and  covering  of  mankind  is  admitted 
by  all,  but  that  useful  and  beautiful  creatures,  which  gratify 
us  by  their  song,  delight  us  by  their  beauty,  and  benefit  us  by 
the  destruction  of  injurious  insects,  should  be  destroyed  as 
they  are  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  merely  to  pander  to 
inordinate  vanity,  is  not  a  circumstance  that  any  right-minded 
person  is  likely  to  contemplate  with  satisfaction. 


A  Place  of  Interest. — The  historic  ruins  of  Kirkstall 
Abbey,  near  Leeds,  which  were  offered  for  sale  at  the 
Cardigan  Estates  sale,  were  sold  by  private  arrangement  to  a 
number  of  gentlemen  of  Leeds  for  / 10,000,  and  the  Abbey 
House  for  £35°°.  The  ruins,  which  are  enclosed  in  twelve 
acres  of  land,  will  be  retained  for  the  use  of  the  public. 


The  Introduction  and  Planting  of  Exotic  Trees  and 
Shrubs  in  this  country  was  commenced  by  Bishop  Compton, 
who  was  Bishop  of  London  from  1675  to  1713.  He  lived  at 
Fulham  Palace,  and  devoted  a  vast  amount  of  time  and 
means  to  his  favourite  hobby.  He  introduced  trees  from 
various  regions,  but  from  North  America  chiefly,  and  we  owe 
to  him  the  American  maples,  oaks,  acacias,  magnolias, 
walnuts,  hickories,  and  other  trees  that  are  now  the  glory  of 
so  many  old  gardens.  Many  of  the  venerable  old  trees  now 
in  the  garden  at  Fulham  Palace  were  planted  by  the  Bishop 
himself,  and  are  particularly  interesting,  forming,  as  they  do, 
a  living  link  connecting  that  far-off  generation  of  two  centuries 
ago  with  the  present. 

When  once  the  taste  for  tree  planting  had  started,  the 
fascinating  pursuit  attracted  many  influential  people.  Con¬ 
temporary  with  the  tree-planting  bishop,  as  he  was  called,  was 
the  celebrated  John  Evelyn,  who  also  was  a  great  enthusiast 
on  the  subject,  and  after  him  came  numerous  other  tree- 
planting  celebrities,  among  them  being  the  Duke  of  Argyle, 
facetiously  styled  the  tree-monger,  who  crammed  his  garden 
at  Whitton,  near  Twickenham,  “with  divers  kinds  of  out¬ 
landish  trees.”  He  was  one  of  the  chief  patrons  of  arbori¬ 
culture  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  by  his 
influence  contributed  largely  to  spreading  the  taste.  The 
Duchess  of  Beaufort  too,  about  that  period,  did  a  great  deal 
in  planting ;  the  famous  gardens  at  Badminton,  with  its 
wreaths  of  trees,  owe  much  to  her,  and  in  like  manner  the 
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Duke  of  Richmond  embellished  Goodwood  with  its  cedar 
groves,  which  are  now  among  the  finest  in  the  kingdom. — 
Mr.  W.  Goldring  in  Murray's  Magazine. 


How  to  Study  Natural  History. — The  famous 
naturalist,  John  Ray,  writing  to  the  almost  equally  famous 
naturalist,  Dr.  Martin  Lister,  says: — “I  rejoice  much  that 
you  still  pursue  the  study  of  nature,  not  only  because  of  the 
propensity  I  myself  have  to  it,  and  consequently  to  love  such 
as  agree  with  me,  but  also  because  I  judge  you  to  be  a 
person,  to  speak  modestly,  as  well  qualified  as  any  I  know  in 
England  for  such  an  undertaking,  and  so  likely  to  make  the 
greatest  advance  and  improvement  ;  you  having  taken  the 
right  course  and  method,  that  is  to  see  with  your  own  eyes, 
not  relying  lazily  on  the  dictates  of  any  master  but  yourself, 
comparing  things  with  books,  and  so  learning  as  much  as 
can  be  known  of  them.  ...  I  was  much  pleased  to  under¬ 
stand  that  you  do  not  confine  your  studies  and  inquiries  to 
Botany  only,  but  take  in  Zoology  and  the  wdiole  latitude  of 
natural  history.” 


The  Old  Story.— A  fine  specimen  of  bittern,  once 
■common  in  England,  has,  it  is  stated,  been  shot  in  Yorkshire. 
What  the  unfortunate  bittern  had  done  to  justify  its  destruc¬ 
tion  in  this  wanton  fashion  is  not  mentioned.  Although 
bitterns  are  now  rare  in  this  country,  they  were  formerly  care¬ 
fully  protected  by  law  in  England.  The  flesh  of  the  bittern 
was  held  in  high  esteem  as  food  ;  and  it  was,  in  fact,  like 
many  birds  that  are  now  almost  extinct  on  these  shores,  a 
popular  favourite  whose  life  was  thought  worth  preserving, 
and  to  whom  every  encouragement  was  given  to  remain  in  a 
land  where  it  was  thoroughly  appreciated. 

We  shall  probably  not  be  satisfied  until  we  have  driven 
every  bird  worth  keeping  out  of  England.  We  shoot  them 
do\bn  without  mercy  on  various  pretexts.  Many  not  only 
innocent  but  most  meritorious  birds  are  killed  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  mischievous,  and  the  moment  a  bird  acquires  a 
reputation  for  rarity  its  fate  is  sealed.  No  wonder  our  best 
birds  have  left  or  are  leaving  us.  We  are  not  worthy  of  them  ; 
but  perhaps  the  birdless  England  of  the  future  will  too  late 
learn  to  value  that  which  it  has  lost. — St.  James's  Gazette. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


How  to  Help. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  “  SELBORNE  MAGAZINE.” 

Sir, — As  some  persons,  before  deciding  to  join  the  Selborne 
Society,  may  ask  what  they  are  to  do ,  I  venture  to  suggest 
various  ways  in  which  members  may  help  in  the  work. 
This  I  may  be  permitted  to  do,  as  one  whose  informal  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Society  dates  from  the  Spring  of  1886.  In 
the  first  place,  then,  no  pledge  is  required  of  the  members. 
To  some  of  us  who  feel  that  the  multiplication  of  societies  and 
pledges  for  this,  that,  and  the  otjier,  seems  to  imply  that 
people,  ignore  the  fact  of  an  alreacfyjjexisting  moral  obligation, 
this  clause  is  a  gratifying  one.  At  the  same  time  we  feel  that 
if  our  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  Selborne  Society  in¬ 
duces  us  to  join  it,  we  are  under  a  moral  obligation  to  further 
those  objects. 

To  begin  with,  we  ourselves  should  act  in  accordance  with 
the  views  that  we  profess.  Then  we  shall  find  various  ways 
of  helping  the  cause  of  the  Society.  We  may  use  our  indi¬ 
vidual  influence  on  others.  It  is  “  an  unknown  quantity.” 
When,  having  both  learned  and  taught  by  communication 
with  other  members,  we  find  the  value  of  co-operation,  we 
may  use  our  united  influence. 

“  Lovers  and  students  of  living  nature”  may  aim  to 
encourage  a  love  of  life  rather  than  of  destruction,  in  those 
with  whom  they  come  in  contact.  With  the  family,  or  with 
domestic  servants,  or  gardeners,  or  gamekeepers,  or  with  the 
village  boys  and  girls,  a  word  in  season  may  be  spoken. 
Those  members  in  a  position  to  do  so  may  endeavour  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  neighbourhood  from  the  ruthless  destruction  of 
beautiful  or  rare  plants. 

Some  members  may  try  to  preserve  representatives  of  those 
species  of  British  Mammalia  that  yet  remain  to  us ;  others, 
may  exert  themselves  to  see  that  field  excursions  are  properly 
conducted.  Some  may  strive  for  the  preservation  of  places 
celebrated  for  their  natural  beauty.  Ladies  may  hold  draw¬ 
ing-room  meetings  with  reference  to  the  Society ;  or  give 
garden  parties.  Some  members  may  write  on  behalf  of  the 
objects  of  the  Society  to  the  local  newspaper.  Some  may 
present  to  the  local  library  copies  of  the  Selborne  Magazine  or 
of  kindred  literature.  Lastly,  members  may  try  to  obtain 
new  members,  subscribing  or  non-subscribing,  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies  ;  or  they  may  form  branches. 

Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  inculcating  justice  and  mercy 
to  animals  ;  those  who  treat  poor  London  children  to  the 
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sight  of  wild  flowers  ;  those  who  are  naturalists  or  botanists, 
and  not  mere  collectors  who  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden 
egg  ;  those  who  are  artists — all  may  find  how  well  the  new 
work  fits  in  with  the  old.  We  know  that  difficulties  will  arise, 
but  patience  and  common-sense  will  help  us  through.  The 
superabundant  energy  of  boys  shows  itself  in  robbing  birds’ 
nests  without  discrimination  ;  ay,  in  aiming  pebbles  at  birds ; 
then  let  us,  while  teaching  the  boys  their  duty  to  the  lower 
animals,  direct  their  energy  into  some  good  channel. 

Whilst  deprecating  cruelty,  and  cherishing  sentiment,  let 
us  avoid  the  sentimentalism  which  treats  of  the  death  of  the 
canary  as  a  family  bereavement,  or  mourns  over  a  departed 
moth. 

There  is  hope  before  us.  Innocent  recreation  in  a  world  of 
beauty ;  a  wondering  interest  in  flowers ;  a  kindly  feeling 
towards  bird  and  beast ;  and  a  regard  for  the  works  of  Nature, 
leading  the  thoughts  onwards  ;  these  may  be  enjoyed  and  put 
before  others  to  enjoy,  by  the  members  of  the  Selborne 
Society.  Yours,  &c., 

Ditchling ,  Hassocks.  Susan  Porson  Hawes. 


A  Veteran  Naturalist. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  c<  SELBORNE  MAGAZINE.” 

Sir,— I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Bidwell,  of  Twickenham,  that 
Mr.  John  Plancock,  a  contemporary  of  Bewick,  is  still  living 
— he  is  in  his  eighty-second  year,  and  when  last  interviewed 
was  engaged  stuffing  a  bird.  It  was  Bewick’s  practice  to 
make  drawings  of  his  subjects,  which  he  placed  on  the  wood, 
tracing  the  outlines  upon  it — the  scraps  of  paper  he  threw 
away.  His  daughter  Jane,  with  pious  regard,  picked  up  these 
unconsidered  trifles,  carefully  preserving  them,  and  in  due 
time  presented  the  collection  to  Mr.  Hancock,  who  with 
praiseworthy  zeal  had  the  drawings  mounted,  framed,  and 
glazed,  and  in  juxtaposition  with  each  placed  the  finished 
engraving:  this  valuable  contribution  is  in  the  museum  at 
Newcastle.  All  naturalists  will  feel  an  obligation  to  Mr. 
Bidwell  for  introducing  to  their  notice  the  surviving  link  with 
the  long  past  days,  when  the  study  of  natural  history  was  in 
its  infancy,  and  will  be  glad  to  learn  something  further  re¬ 
specting  the  venerable  companion  and  friend  of  Thomas 
Bewick.  Yours  faithfully, 

Richmond.  R.  Goodwin  Mumbray. 
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Robin  Companion  to  an  Invalid. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  “  SELBORNE  MAGAZINE.” 

Sir, — In  the  severe  winter  of  1857  a  robin  used  to  come 
when  I  was  in  bed  to  share  my  breakfast,  but  especially 
now  and  then,  he  would  fly  to  a  cornice  and  sing,  then  return 
to  refresh.  As  spring  advanced  I  could  sit  out,  when  he 
would  perch  on  my  hand,  or  take  a  crumb  from  my  lips,  and, 
perhaps,  sing  thanks  on  the  back  of  my  chair.  He  was  the 
most  familiar  pet  robin  I  ever  had  ;  nevertheless,  I  am  sorry 
to  believe  Bobbie  a  bully  and  a  coward.  During  the  frost 
this  winter  tomtits  and  chaffinches  could  chase  him  from  the 
wdndow,  but  when  a  timid,  starving  thrush  craved  for  a 
morsel  he  flew  at  her,  and  when  she  held  the  field  he  perched 
on  the  back  of  her  neck,  and  pecked  until  the  most  meek  of 
the  hungry  flock  gave  way.  Yours  truly, 

Dolgelly.  A.  E.  Furlong. 


Oakleaf  Caterpillars. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  “SELBORNE  MAGAZINE.” 

Sir, — Seeing  a  notice  in  the  August  number  of  the  Sel- 
borne  Magazine,  by  Mr.  Henry  Smith  and  Mr.  Tomlinson, 
on  the  oakleaf  caterpillars,  in  confirmation  of  the  hope  that  our 
oak  trees  may  be  spared  for  some  years  to  come  from  such 
destruction  to  their  foliage,  I  quote  from  my  old  diary  of 
nature,  in  1871,  the  oak  trees  in  this  part  of  Sussex,  near 
Midhurst,  suffered  from  the  same  cause.  I  never  noticed  it 
to  the  same  extent  till  this  season  of  1888.  This  year  the 
trees  in  some  woods  were  as  bare  as  winter,  not  even  the 
mid  rib  of  the  leaf  left.  Ash  trees  also  suffered  here,  and  the 
underwood  of  hazel  and  hawthorn.  The  heavy  thunder¬ 
storms  and  rain  have  saved  the  trees  this  year.  In  1871  and 
1888  are  the  only  times  I  have  noticed  this  destruction  of 
foliage  out  of  twenty-five  years.  1871  was  a  year  of  blight 
and  little  fruit,  similar  to  this  season.  Yours, 

Midhurst.  E.  S. 


Wh y  is  it  cruel  to  kill  Birds? 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  “SELBORNE  MAGAZINE.” 

Sir, — It  is  cruel  to  kill  birds  on  account  of  their  sweet 
melody,  which  delights  nearly  every  one. 

It  is  cruel  to  kill  birds  on  account  of  their  use  ;  they  are  the 
great  destroyer  of  insects,  which,  if  left  to  themselves,  would 
soon  devour  all  our  fruits  and  vegetables. 
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It  is  cruel  to  kill  birds  on  account  of  their  cheerfulness-,. 
What  would  a  landscape  be  without  their  cheerful  bright 
movements  ? 

It  is  cruel  to  kill  birds  on  account  of  their  beauty,  which 
during  life  is  so  lovely  in  form  and  colour,  but  is  not  retained 
after  death. 

It  is  cruel  to  kill  birds  on  account  of  their  companionship. 
What  delight  they  often  are,  in  their  beauty  and  brightness,, 
to  the  sick  and  sorrowful ! 

It  is  cruel  to  kill  birds  on  account  of  their  own  happiness. 
Who  can  watch  a  free  bird  and  not  feel  its  joy  ? 

It  is  particularly  cruel  to  kill  birds  in  the  nesting  season  on 
account  of  their  love  for  their  young.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
birds  have  feelings  as  well  as  ourselves. 

It  is  wrong  to  kill  birds  without  strict  necessity,  because 
wanton  sacrifice  of  life  of  any  kind  is  wrong. 

Hayward's  Heath.  C.  L.  W.  (an  Hon.  Sec.) 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


Miss  De  W. — Bird  catchers  have  no  privileges  of  any  kind.. 
If  they  go  on  private  land  they  can  be  discharged  as  tres¬ 
passers  ;  and  when  they  set  their  cage  traps,  snares,  &c.,  on 
commons  or  by  the  road  sides,  as  is  usually  the  case,  it  is 
best  to  walk  about  and  frighten  the  wild  birds  away  from 
them.  Bird  catchers  will  soon  “move  on”  if  this  is  done, 
and  they  have  no  remedy  against  intruders  on  their  grounds. 

A  Lady  Member  wishes  to  know  if  the  fruit  of  the  Pyrusr 
Japonica  can  be  used  for  any  domestic  purposes.  She  has 
a  large  crop  of  fruit,  each  fruit  being  the  size  of  a  wild 
crab,  and  about  as  sour  to  the  taste.  The  common  crab 
makes  excellect  jelly.  Can  the  Japanese  pear  be  used  for 
this  purpose  or  for  flavouring  other  fruit  jellies  ? 

Gerald  C.  Allingham  asks  if  the  fruit  of  the  cherry  laurel 
(Launis  Cerasus)  is  wholesome.  Gerard  in  his  “Herball” 
says  that  “  the  fruit  is  a  berry  of  an  oval  figure  of  the 
bigness  of  a  large  cherry  or  damson  (cherries  and  damsons 
must  have  been  very  small  in/  Gerard’s  time),  and  of  the 
same  colour,  and  of  a  sweet  and  pleasant  taste,  with  a  stone 
in  it  like  a  cherry  stone.  The  fruit  thereof  is  good  to  be 
eaten.”  Our  correspondent  adds  “  I  have  found  it  very  de¬ 
licious  when  stewed,  and  many  persons  eat  it  uncooked.” 
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there,  he  will  run  after  it  like  a  little  domestic  fowl.  He 
maintains  a  continual  feud  with  the  outside  redbreasts,  fight¬ 
ing  them  through  the  glass,  and  I  fear  the  sweet  song  he  sings 
all  the  while  is  probably  a  furious  tirade  against  his  adversary. 

In  very  hard  frosts  I  used  always  to  put  out  a  pan  of  water, 
as  I  feared  the  birds  suffered  from  thirst  and  needed  this  help. 
One  day,  however,  I  was  comforted  to  see  some  starlings, 
after  a  good  meal  of  groats,  run  off  to  the  grass  plot  and 
eagerly  peck  at  the  hoar-frost,  which,  while  it  exists,  thus 
•supplies  the  lack  of  water. 

Bewick  says  linnets  are  so  named  from  their  fondness  for 
linseed,  and  I  think  most  of  the  finches  like  it.  The  green¬ 
finch  is  soon  attracted  by  hempseed,  and  all  the  smaller  birds 
by  canary  seed.  I  hope  our  little  feathered  friends  will  be 
ministered  to  by  kind  hands  during  this  wintry  season.  It  is 
sad  to  think  of  their  dying  for  lack  of  the  food  we  can  so 
easily  afford  them,  and  they  will  be  sure  to  repay  us  by  their 
sweet  songs  and  confiding  tameness  when  summer  days  return. 

The  Grove ,  Stcinmore. 

In  the  letter  accompanying  the  above  paper  Mrs. 
Brightwen  says  : — “  It  may  seem  needless  advice,  and  that 
.everyone  would  know  how  to  feed  birds,  but  the  intense  ignorance 
of  so  many  well-meaning  people  about  anything  connected 
with  natural  history  amazes  me  more  and  more.  I  find  one 
cannot  be  too  simple  and  practical,  and  the  learned  will,  I 
hope,  forgive  for  once  such  an  elementary  paper.  I  try  as 
much  as  possible  to  make  this  place  a  Paradise  for  all  living 
things,  and  as  like  Waterton’s  home  as  is  practicable,  but  it 
is  difficult,  for  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  and  many  others  prowl 
round  my  estate  and  shoot  everything  that  strays  outside  the 
fences,  and  my  heart  aches  as  I  hear  the  shots  all  day  long, 
and  know  the  agony  they  are  causing.” 


Reminiscences  of 

CHARLES  WATERTON. 

By  Dr.  GEORGE  HARLEY,  F.R.S. 

Vice-President  of  the  Selborne  Society.  Ex-Professor  in  University 

College ,  London. 

As  Waterton  himself  wrote,  and  many  others  had  written 
before  him,  one  never  reads  an  interesting  book  without  wish¬ 
ing  to  know  something  about  the  personality  of  its  author, 
and  as  human  brains  like  human  faces,  although  possessing 
a  general  similarity,  have  all  their  own  special  and  distin- 
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guishing  peculiarities,  no  two  persons  ever  describe  either 
the  appearances,  the  attributes,  or  the  idiosyncracies  of  any 
given  individual  alike,  I  have  willingly  acceded  to  the  request 
of  the  editor  of  the  Selborne  Magazine  to  allow  him  to  print 
in  the  journal  some  of  my  personal  reminiscences  of  Mr. 
Waterton,  who  was  undoubtedly  a  rare  specimen  of  man¬ 
kind.  The  task  is  all  the  more  agreeable  from  my  being 
painfully  conscious  that  however  deep  and  seemingly  in¬ 
delible  may  be  the  recent  imprints  of  great  men’s  feet  on  the 
sands  of  time,  they  are  in  no  case  everlasting,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  almost  as  fleeting  as  a  child’s  footmarks  in  the  fast¬ 
melting  morning’s  snow.  And  this,  no  doubt,  is  far  more 
the  case  in  this  ephemeral  literary  age  than  it  was  in  by-gone 
times.  For  inken  records  on  flimsy  paper  must,  of  necessity, 
prove  less  durable  than  the  '  deeply-engraved  historic  in¬ 
scriptions  on  the  stone  monuments  of  ancient  Babylon, 
Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome,  which  we,  nevertheless,  see  are 
surely,  though  slowly,  crumbling  to  decay  and  gradually 
fading  away.  Oral  traditions  are  yet  more  transitory  still, 
and  it  is  from  my  consciousness  that  human  memory  is  the 
most  untrustworthy  of  all  chroniclers  that  I  publish  this, 
little  sketch  of  dear  old  Waterton,  for  I  desire  to  keep  alive 
the  memory  of  one,  the  publication  of  whose  “  Wanderings” 
half-a-century  ago  startled  the  reading  public  with  what 
was  considered  a  most  extraordinary  animal’s  portrait  as  a 
frontispiece  to  the  volume.  This  animal  was  described  by 
Waterton  as  a  “  Nondescript  ”  which  he  had  met  with  in 
the  backwoods  of  Guiana.  Its  appearance  astonished  people 
even  more  than  did  Du  Chaillu’s  description  of  a  gorilla, 
which  all  know  appeared  at  the  time  incredible  enough. 
For  the  sake  of  those  who  never  saw  the  portrait  of  the 
Nondescript,  I  may  mention  that  it  represents  the  head 
and  hairy  shoulders  of  a  monkey  with  the  visage  of  a 
man,  the  face  being  that  of  a  human  being  of  classic 
Caucasian  type  ;  or,  as  Waterton  himself  speaks  of  it,  “a 
Grecian  cast  of  feature.”  This  was  not,  however,  thought 
at  the  time  to  be  the  only  startling  romance  in  the  book. 
For  in  addition  to  the  Nondescript,  the  public  was  asked 
to  believe  in  three  other  almost  equally  incomprehensible 
animals,  which  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood  says  even  the  most 
lenient  of  Waterton’s  critics  commented  upon  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sarcastic  language  : — Sydney  Smith  having  said  that 
one  of  them  was  a  bird  with  a  bill  a  yard  long,  which 
had  the  voice  of  a  puppy  dog,  and  laid  its  eggs  in  the 
hollow  trunks  of  trees.  The  other,  a  beast  which  ate  its 
food  suspended,  slept  suspended,  walked  suspended,  and 
rested  itself  suspended.  In  fact,  spent  its  whole  life  in  a  per¬ 
petual  state  of  suspense.  While  the  third  swallowed  a  tor- 
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toise,  hard  shell  and  all,  and  then  consumed  it  at  its  leisure 
much  in  the  same  way  as  the  Court  of  Chancery  does  a  fat 
estate  when  it  gets  it  into  its  rapacious  maw.:1:  But  these 
indeed  were  not  the  only  wondrous  things  Waterton  was 
reported  to  ask  his  readers  to  believe,  for  although  there  is  no 
mention  made  of  it  in  his  “  Wanderings,”  it  was  asserted  that 
he  had  said  that  the  Indians  of  South  America  used  a  poison 
so  powerful  that  when  an  arrow  dipped  in  it  was  shot  into  the 
bark  of  a  tree,  the  tree  immediately  began  to  sicken  and  die. 
While  among  his  own  exploits  he  narrated  how  he  had  not 
only  sat  on  but  ridden  stridedegs  upon  a  living  cayman — an 
alligator  !  All  of  which  tales  some  of  his  reviews  stigmatised 
as  falsehoods,  and  told  the  public  that  their  author  must 
either  be  a  knave  or  a  fool,  or  most  probably  a  bit  of  both. 
Such,  then,  was  the  public  reputation,  fifty  years  ago,  of  the 
man  of  whom  I  am  about  to  speak,  and  as  I  have  little  time 
now-a-days  to  bestow  upon  any  literary,  except  purely  pro¬ 
fessional  work,  I  shall  send  to  the  printer  an  account  of  my 
reminiscences  of  Waterton  I  wrote  in  1876,  when  the  facts 
were  fresh  in  my  memory,  and  while  I  was  rusticating  at  the 
sea-side. 

It  having  been  my  lot  to  come  into  contact  with  many  great 
men  famed  in  science,  literature,  art  and  travel,  both  of  this 
and  other  countries,  I  have  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  not 
only  making  mental  portraits  of  them,  but  drawing  com¬ 
parisons  between  their  mental  attainments,  characters,  and 
talents.  And  among  all  the  great  minds  I  have  met  six  in 
particular  have  fascinated  me  by  the  brilliant,  and  at  the 
same  time  instructive  forms  of  their  conversation.  This  no 
doubt  arose  from  the  fact  of  the  brains  of  these  six  men  in 
particular  having  been  able  to  furnish  mine  with  the  greatest 
number  of  new  ideas  in  the  shortest  space  of  time.  Seeing 
that  every  one  of  our  pleasures  in  life  springs  solely  from  the 
reception  of  new  ideas. 

The  six  men  then  who  fascinated  me  most  were  Baron 
Liebig,  the  author  of  “Letters  on  Chemistry,”  Professor 
Sharpey,  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society,  Catlin,  the  North 
American  traveller,  John  Ruskin,  of  “Art-Critic  fame,”  Sir 
James  Y.  Simpson,  and  Charles  Waterton.  And  it  was  the 
last  named  who  made  the  deepest  impression  upon  my  mind. 
Probably  from  his  possessing  a  most  incongruous  mixture  of 
bizarre  eccentricity,  credulity,  and  unbelief,  coupled  with  a 
brilliant  originality  of  thought,  in  a  somewhat  rough  setting 
of  common  sense. 

Squire  Waterton,  as  he  was  called  in  his  own  domicile  and 
district,  I  came  in  contact  with  on  account  of  the  mutual 
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interest  we  took  in  the  poisoned  weapons  of  savage  men.  He 
having  been  the  first  to  describe  and  bring  to  England  the 
arrow  poison  of  the  natives  of  South  America  named  re¬ 
spectively,  according  to  the  tribe  employing  it,  Woorara, 
Wourali,  Curar,  or  Curara,  and  I  the  first  to  discover  that  it 
is  a  true  physiological  antidote  to  strychnine,  as  well  as  to  find 
out  several  other  of  its  peculiarly  interesting  properties.  For 
example  that  a  frog  may  be  poisoned  with  it,  and  even  after 
one  hundred  hours,  when  its  legs  are  already  shrivelled, 
and  its  webbed  feet  withered,  be  again  resusciated  by  merely 
putting  it  into  and  carefully  heating  it  in  a  steam  bath, 
for  half  an  hour  or  so.*  Thus,  then,  it  was,  that  Squire 
Waterton  and  I  took  a  personal  interest  in  each  other,  and 
were  mutually  desirous  of  meeting,  which  desire  on  our  parts 
was  sympathetically  nurtured  by  Mrs.  Loudon,  the  at  that 
time  well-known  authoress  of  books  on  Gardening ,  who  from 
knowing  us  both  well,  acted  the  friendly  part  of  bringing  us 
together. 

I  must  candidly  admit  that  my  desire  to  make  the  aquaint- 
ance  of  Waterton  entirely  sprang  from  a  selfish  motive, 
namely,  the  necessity  I  then  laboured  under  of  replenishng 
my  stock  of  arrow  poison,  and  he  being  at  that  time  the  only 
person  I  knew  of  who  possessed  a  supply.  Personally,  I  had 
somewhat  of  an  antipathy  to  him,  as  from  all  I  had  read  as 
well  as  from  what  I  knew  of  the  absurdity  of  the  tale  of 
arrow  poison  causing  a  tree  to  sicken  and  die,  I  could  not 
refrain  from  regarding  him  in  the  light  of  a  veritable  Baron 
von  Munchausen.  For  although  being  aware  that  from  the 
fact  that  there  are  so  many  strange  and  improbable  looking 
things  in  nature  (from  their  being  at  the  time  unfamiliar  to 
us)  we  ought  always  to  look  with  lenient  eyes  on  the  tales  of 
a  traveller  from  an  unknown  land,  I  still  fancied  Squire 
Waterton  had  drawn  his  long  bow  to  its  utmost  limits.  Con¬ 
sequently,  when  I  received  his  jfolite  invitation  to  pay  him 
a  visit  at  Walton  Hall,  though  I  had  wished  for  it,  it  was  ac¬ 
cepted  with  somewhat  mixed  feelings  of  pleasure  and  uncer¬ 
tainty.  Pleasure  at  the  prospect  of  replenishing  my  exhausted 
stock  of  arrow  poison,  as  well  as  of  not  alone  making  the 
acquaintance  of  a  celebrated  traveller,  but  of  an  individual 
who  even  his  friends  had  taught  me  to  regard  as  an  interesting 
curiosity,  and  of  uncertainty  as  to  how  I  should  get  on  with  a 
man,  who  had  been,  as  I  imagined,  not  unjustly  branded  as 
an  unblushing  and  unblushable  story-teller.  The  latter  fact 


*  Notes  of  Lectures  on  the  Physiological  action  of  Strychnine,  Lancet ,  1856. 
L’Action  de  la  Strychnine  et  Curar,  Compt.  Rend,  de  la  1’  Academie  Francaise, 
vol.  xliii.  p.  470.  The  treatment  of  Tetanus  by  Wourali  Poison,  Lancet , 
Sept.  1859.  A  Dead  Heart  Pulsating,  The  Field ,  1861.  The  Poisoned 
Weapons  of  Savage  men,  Brit.  Assoc,  of  Science  Reports,  1864. 
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being  a  point  of  some  importance  to  a  man,  who  like  me,  has 
an  utter  abhorrence  of  everything  in  the  shape  of  a  falsehood. 
However,  as  the  pleasing  portion  of  the  invitation  more  than 
counterbalanced  the  disagreeable  features  associated  with  it, 
it  was  promptly  accepted,  and  to  Walton  Hall  I  went. 
What  I  there  saw  must  be  left  for  another  chapter. 

(To  be  continued.) 


HIBERNATION  OF  ANIMALS. 

By  the  EDITOR. 

Gilbert  White  and  his  correspondents  appear  to  have 
accepted  the  fact  of  the  hibernation  of  animals  more  readily 
than  the  migration  of  birds,  although  it  is  a  much  more 
obscure  phenomenon.  Barrington,  who  was  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  was  “no  friend  to  migration”  and  almost 
persuaded  White  that  swallows  hibernated  like  bats,  with  the 
habits  of  which  they  have  some  apparent  similarity.  Although 
so  readily  accepted  and  referred  to  again  and  again  by  White 
in  his  “  Natural  History”  he  does  not  appear  to  have  investi¬ 
gated  the  subject,  and  it  was  Dr.  Edward  Jenner,  the  discoverer 
of  vaccination  (who,  by  the  way,  is  referred  to  by  White  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Marsham  relative  to  the  habits  of  the 
cuckoo),  who,  at  the  instigation  of  John  Hunter,  first  began 
to  inquire  into  the  phenomena  of  hibernation  of  animals.  In 
one  of  his  letters  to  Jenner,  dated  September  25th,  1778  (ten 
years  before  the  publication  of  White’s  “  Selborne”),  Hunter 
says : — “  I  want  you  to  get  a  hedge-hog  in  the  beginning  of 
the  winter  and  weigh  him  ;  put  him  in  your  garden  and  let  him 
have  some  leaves,  hay,  or  straw,  to  cover  himself  with,  which 
he  will  do  :  then  weigh  him  in  the  spring,  and  see  what  he 
has  lost.  Secondly,  I  want  you  to  kill  one  at  the  beginning 
of  winter  to  see  how  fat  he  is,  and  another  in  the  spring,  to 
see  what  he  has  lost  of  his  fat.  Thirdly,  when  the  winter  is 
very  cold,  and  about  the  month  of  January,  I  could  wish  you 
would  (when  they  are  unconscious)  put  the  thermometer  down 
into  the  pelvis,  and  see  the  height  of  the  mercury  :  then  turn 
it  up  towards  the  diaphragm  and  observe  the  heat  there  .  .  . 
examine  the  stomach  and  intestines.”  In  another  letter  he 
says :  ££  See  if  you  can  catch  the  number  of  pulsations  and 
the  frequency  of  breathing  in  the  bat,  without  torture ;  ”  and 
of  hedge-hogs  he  says  in  another  letter,  ££  observe  their 
breathing  when  in  the  cold ;  if  possible,  the  quickness  of  the 
pulse,  and  the  fluidity  of  the  blood.”  These  observations  and 
many  others  on  hibernating  animals  were  made  by  Jenner 
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and  sent  to  Hunter  who  embodied  them  in  his  own  communi¬ 
cations  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  they  form  the  basis  of  our 
much  more  extended  knowledge  of  the  physiological  conditions 
of  the  winter  sleep  of  animals.  We  take  the  following  interest¬ 
ing  account  of  our  newest  knowledge  of  the  subject  from  a 
recent  article  in  the  Standard  : — 

The  dead  season  of  the  year  is  obviously  an  appropriate 
name  so  far  as  regards  the  trees  and  plants,  but  it  is  just  as 
correct  a  term  for  numerous  species  of  living  creatures. 
Nearly  all  the  insects,  crustaceans,  worms,  snails,  and  the 
like,  go  into  winter  quarters ;  frogs,  and  all  the  reptile  kind, 
bury  themselves  in  the  mud,  or  under  stones,  and  even  a  few 
animals  of  man’s  own- class  spend  several  months  of  the  year 
in  a  state  of  unbroken  sleep.  This  is  the  problem  of  hiber¬ 
nation — a  great  deal  more  debated  in  former  times  than  now. 
Hardly  any  naturalist  of  note  missed  writing  about  it  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  or  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
one.  The  curiosity  has  always  been  greatest  in  reference  to 
those  few  of  the  higher  animals  who  have  the  faculty  of  coiling 
themselves  up  in  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  going  to  sleep  for 
months  together.  The  water  vole  is  one  of  these : — 

‘‘Down  into  his  burrow  he  cosily  creeps, 

And  quietly  through  the  long  winter  time  sleeps.” 

Gilbert  White  was  told  by  a  farmer  in  the  parish  of  Selborne 
that  his  plough  had  turned  up  a  vole’s  winter  nest  in  a  field 
some  hundred  yards  from  the  water,  with  a  gallon  of  potatoes 
stored  at  one  end  of  it.  Our  other  common  winter  sleepers 
are  the  hedgehog,  the  dormouse,  and  the  bat.  Otters,  badgers, 
and  squirrels  seem  to  have  the  faculty  of  lying  perdu  for  days 
at  a  time  in  a  very  hard  season  ;  but  they  do  not  count  among 
the  winter  sleepers  proper.  In  Alpine  countries  the  various 
species  of  marmots  are  well-known  hibernators ;  in  Russia 
and  Siberia  there  are  several  such  species,  and  all  over  North 
Germany  the  most  familiar  instance  is  a  curious  animal,  called 
the  hamster,  something  between  a  large  rat  and  a  rabbit.  In 
Canada  an  interesting  observation  was  made  by  General 
Davies  on  the  profound  winter  sleep  of  the  jumping  mouse, 
and  published,  with  a  picture,  in  the  “Linnean  Transactions” 
for  1797. 

It  is  clear  that  winter-sleepers  subsist  for  months  without 
food,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  understand  how  they  can  do 
without  air.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  about  the  fact ; 
their  breathing  becomes  gradually  slower  during  the  first 
week  or  two  of  their  hibernation,  and  soon  ceases  altogether. 
Nearly  all  their  manifold  functions  come  to  rest.  Taking  no 
food  they  have  nothing  to  digest ;  their  senses  are  lost  for  the 
time,  and  they  are  insensible  to  pricks  or  pinching  of  the  skin. 
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A  sleeping  marmot  has  been  trundled  along  the  ground  like 
an  inanimate  ball.  The  only  organ  that  keeps  working  all 
the  time  without  a  moment’s  rest  is  the  heart,  and  even  the 
heart  is  brought  down  to  less  than  half  of  its  usual  waking 
force.  Their  internal  heat  is  kept  a  little  higher  than  the 
temperature  of  the  air.  It  is  far  below  the  ordinary  blood 
heat,  but  it  is  just  high  enough  to  prevent  them  being  frozen. 
The  water  of  their  tissues  is  mostly  dried  up,  and  even  the 
blood  is  thicker  than  usual.  Their  muscles,  both  the  voluntary 
and  involuntary,  are  in  a  state  of  rigid  contraction — all  except 
the  heart,  of  course  ;  and  even  the  heart’s  action  becomes  of 
the  slow  and.  massive  kind,  as  in  the  muscles  of  a  snail  or  of 
a  cold-blooded  vertebrate.  It  is  certainly  a  very  marvellous 
adaptation  to  the  animal’s  circumstances. 

It  is  astonishing  that  an  animal  with  all  the  organs  and 
functions  of  man’s  own  class  can  do  this,  and  still  keep  alive 
and  ready  to  begin  its  active  Summer  existence,  none  the 
worse  for  its  long  deathlike  trance.  The  explanation  is  that 
the  winter-sleepers  have  resources  within  themselves.  The 
stores  that  some  of  them,  like  the  vole  and  the  hamster,  lay 
up  in  their  holes  underground  are  not  intended  as  food  during 
the  winter ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  the  honey  stored  by  bees 
is  ordinarily  so  intended.  In  those  cases  where  an  external 
store  is  provided  it  seems  rather  to  serve  as  a  supply  for  the 
first  days  or  weeks  after  waking,  when  the  creatures  would 
not  have  the  strength,  even  if  they  had  the  opportunity,  of 
going  in  search  of  their  food.  The  real  Winter  store  is  within 
them.  A  winter-sleeper  such  as  the  bat,  or  the  dormouse,  or 
the  marmot,  feeds  upon  itself.  The  case  is  not  the  same  as 
in  a  sheep  buried  in  a  snowdrift,  or  as  in  the  famous  case  of 
Martell’s  fat  pig.  These  animals  also  feed  upon  themselves, 
but  their  life  goes  on  at  full  blast,  their  breathing  and  their 
other  functions  being  hardly  less  active  than  usual.  The 
hibernator  makes  fewer  calls  upon  its  husbanded  resources. 
The  great  and  incessantly  active  muscle  of  the  heart  is  the 
only  tissue  that  needs  to  be  supplied  with  force-producing 
material,  although  all  the  muscles  get  a  share  of  the  muscle- 
food  that  is  in  the  blood,  and  are  in  a  peculiarly  over-charged 
or  irritable  state  in  consequence  of  having  nothing  to  spend 
their  force  upon. 

The  grand  resource  of  the  winter-sleeper  is  its  store  of  fat. 
It  accumulates  a  quite  unusual  amount  of  fat  in  the  summer 
and  autumn,  and  disposes  it  mostly  in  certain  interior  deposits, 
which  are  abundantly  provided  with  blood  vessels.  Now, 
in  ordinary  circumstances,  fat  is  of  no  use  for  living  force  and 
heat  unless  there  be  plenty  of  fresh  oxygen  constantly  carried 
to  it  by  the  blood  to  burn  it ;  it  is  like  the  combustion  of  a 
candle,  which  cannot  go  on  except  in  the  presence  of  air.  But 
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the  sleeper  does  not  breathe ;  the  blood  carries  no  fresh  oxygen, 
from  the  air  to  the  fat  or  to  any  other  tissue.  We  require 
another  kind  of  process  to  convert  the  fat  into  force,  or  into 
muscle-food  for  the  heart.  The  explanation  of  this  is  found 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Many  seeds,  and,  in  a  less  degree, 
some  bulbs  and  tubers,  have  their  winter  store  parti}7  in  the 
form  of  oil  or  fat  ;  when  they  begin  to  sprout  in  spring,  the 
first  change  in  order  to  make  the  fat  available  for  the  materials 
of  growth  is  to  have  it  converted  into  sugar  and  starch.  That 
is  done  by  means  of  a  peculiar  ferment-action,  or  change  of 
state,  the  ferments  being  various.  The  same  subtle  trans¬ 
formation  takes  place  in  the  winter-sleeper’s  store  of  fat ;  if 
it  depended  upon  burning  its  fat  in  the  usual  way,  by  constant 
supplies  of  fresh  oxygen,  it  would  be  in  the  fatal  position  of 
having  abundant  assets,  but  no  means  of  realising  them.  The 
liquidation  of  its  resources  is  effected  by  a  subtle  ferment- 
action,  which  not  only  requires  no  oxygen,  but  is  actually 
most  effective  when  oxygen  is  excluded. 

And  now  comes  the  strangest  thing  in  the  whole  problem 
of  winter  sleep.  The  animal  goes  into  winter  quarters  with 
a  great  store  of  fat,  and  comes  out  with  its  fat  tissues 
all  wasted,  shrivelled,  and  used  up.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
comes  out  of  its  sleep  having  lost  little  or  nothing  in  weight, 
and  with  an  abundant  store  of  another  kind,  which  has  accu¬ 
mulated  entirely  while  it  was  asleep.  The  new  store  has 
accumulated  at  the  expense  of  the  fat,  or  the  store  of  the  latter 
has  been  slowly  changed  into  another  store  of  a  substance 
specially  suited  to  feed  the  heart  all  through  the  winter,  and 
to  feed  the  organism  generally  in  the  first  days  after  its  awaking. 
This  store  is  the  so-called  hibernating  gland.  It  follows  the 
same  main  lines  of  disposition  as  the  fat  store,  being  a  store- 
tissue  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  It  is  of  the  colour  of 
liver,  and  is  mostly  packed  upon  the  back  between  the 
shoulder-blades,  sending  extensions  under  the  collar-bones 
and  down  into  the  chest  around  the  heart  and  the  great 
vessels,  and  among  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  shoulders. 
It  is  as  closely  in  contact  with  blood-vessels  as  the  fat  store 
itself ;  the  blood  takes  up  the  liquidated  assets  from  the  latter 
and  deposits  them  in  the  former,  whence  they  are  carried  as 
they  are  wanted  to  feed  the  heart  during  the  long  winter,  and 
the  organism  generally  in  the  first  days  of  bestirring  itself. 
No  one  has  yet  chemically  examined  that  derived  or  secondary 
store  into  which  the  fat  is  changed.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  is  animal  starch  or  sugar,  just  as  in  seeds  the  oils 
change  into  vegetable  starch  and  sugar.  Animal  starch  or 
sugar  is  the  proper  food  of  muscle  ;  it  is  the  food  that  the 
heart  has  required  the  whole  winter  long  to  keep  it  going  as 
an  unceasing  muscular  force-pump  ;  and  what  remains  of  the 
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store  (a  large  quantity)  is  quickly  used  up  by  the  other  muscles 
when  the  hibernator  begins  to  be  lively,  and  in  producing  the 
sudden  increase  of  internal  heat  which  the  waking  state 
demands.  All  the  hibernators  have  that  peculiar  gland  or 
store  of  animal  starch,  and  some  animals  have  it  which  are 
not  winter  sleepers  in  the  strict  sense.  The  animals  that 
have  it  are  those  that  live  in  holes  underground,  with  little 
air,  and  go  abroad  at  night.  A  special  provision  suited  to 
their  habits  has  been  turned  to  account  by  some  of  them,  so  as- 
to  enable  them  to  pass  the  whole  winter  in  profound  sleep, 
without  food  and  without  air.  It  is  one  of  the  strangest  chap¬ 
ters  in  the  economy  of  Nature.  Oddly  enough,  it  has  been  so 
much  disregarded  by  Naturalists  and  Physiologists  during 
the  last  forty  years,  that  hardly  one  modern  text-book  gives 
a  dozen  lines  to  it,  and  even  Darwin  has  made  hardly  any  use 
of  this  general  habit  of  the  lower  animals,  and  of  some  of  the 
higher,  among  his  charming  illustrations  of  the  animal  economy.. 


BOOKS. 

The  Folk-lore  of  Plants.  By  J.  F.  Thistleton  Dyer  (Chatto  and 
Windus),  1889. 

Taken  for  what  it  purports  to  be,  11  a  brief  systematic 
summary  ...  of  the  folk-lore  which  has  clustered  around 
the  vegetable  kingdom,”  this  well-written  book  will  be  read 
with  pleasure  by  all  lovers  of  Nature,  but  more  especially  by 
those  who,  from  an  anthropological  point  of  view,  are  interested 
in  tracing  the  development  of  human  ideas  from  their  source 
to  the  modified  forms  in  which  we  meet  them  at  the  present 
day.  We  are  struck  with  admiration  at  the  vast  amount  of 
research  and  care  Mr.  Thistleton  Dyer  has  brought  to  his 
subject,  but  we  regret  that  his  aim  did  not  extend  somewhat 
beyond  a  “  summary,”  that  he  might  have  given  us  an  outline 
of  the  natural  history  of  plant-lore,  tracing  back  to  the  in¬ 
tricate  laws  of  human  thought  and  imagination  the  reasons 
for  curious  and  wide-spread  beliefs,  a  classification  of  which, 
his  large  accumulation  of  subject-matter  fits  him  beyond 
most  to  attempt  in  all  its  difficulty.  We  have  also  a  growing 
desire,  as  we  proceed  through  the  book,  that  the  “  system  ”  of 
the  summary  had  been  defined  more  clearly  by  some  natural 
division,  such  as  that  of  country,  or  rather  of  race,  presenting 
comparisons  between  the  Teutonic,  Slavonic,  Indian,  and 
other  tribes,  whose  progress  through,  and  possession  of  different 
parts  of  the  world,  have  been  by  this  time  tolerably  well 
identified.  The  arbitrary  and  uncertain  lines  which  divide 
Dream-charms,  Medicine-plants,  and  Love-charms  occasion 
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much  repetition,  the  same  plant  and  its  story  recurring  in 
several  chapters,  as,  among  others,  the  curious  connection 
between  the  woodpecker  and  the  magic  springwort  occurring 
no  less  than  three  times  in  the  book. 

The  belief  in  plants  as  possessed  of  individual  life  was  doubt¬ 
less  the  outcome  of  those  instincts  of  Pantheism  discernible  in 
the  histories  of  most  primitive  races,  by  whom  Nature,  with 
her  quick-weaving  invisible  forces,  beyond  and  in  spite  of 
man,  was  regarded  with  awe  and  superstitious  fear.  The 
Iroquois,  Dayaks,  many  of  the  savage  tribes  of  Oceania,  the 
Wallachians,  and  even  the  rude  peasantry  of  some  Teutonic 
races  of  the  present  day,  reverence  plants  and  trees  as  person¬ 
alities  whose  spirits  persist  beyond  this  life.  “  The  South 
Sea  Islanders  affirm  that  the  scent  is  the  spirit  of  a  flower.” 
Buddhism  in  early  times  took  up  the  animistic  controversy, 
and  finally  decided  that,  having  “  no  mind  or  sentient  prin¬ 
ciple,”  trees  have  no  souls,  “  though  certain  Dewas  or  Spirits 
do  reside  in  them.”  This  modification  we  see  largely  coun¬ 
tenanced  by  Grecian  Mythology,  where  Dryads,  Nymphs, 
and  Hamadryads  dwell  in  every  shady  oak  and  running 
stream.  The  many  beautiful  legends  of  human  transforma¬ 
tions  into  shrubs  must  also  come  under  this  head.  That  the 
subdued  and  fitful  stirring  of  the  winds  in  the  tops  of  the 
trees  in  a  silent  forest  should  speak  to  the  lonely  listener  with 
the  voice  of  some  divine  invisible  spirit  is  not  difficult  to 
conceive.  We  find  this  oracle  of  nature  reverted  to  in  all 
climes,  by  the  hoary  Druids,  by  the  priests  of  the  groves  in 
early  Jewish  times,  by  the  cultured  Greek  under  the  oaks  of 
Dodona,  and  far  away  in  the  impenetrable  forests  of  North 
America,  by  the  blood-thirsty  and  wary  Indian. 

Among  the  earliest  traces  of  primitive  faith  we  find  evidence 
of  Tree-worship  in  connection  with,  and  often  co-equal  with, 
that  of  the  Serpent.  Remnants  of  this  obscure  but  highly- 
interesting  cult  have  been  brought  to  light  in  almost  all  parts 
of  the  world,  reminding  us  of  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  of 
the  famous  Tree  of  Life  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  and  of  the 
Tree  Yggdrasil  of  Norse  Mythology,  from  which  the  human 
race  is  said  to  have  sprung.  “  The  most  ancient  types  of  this 
mystical  tree  of  life,”  we  are  told,  “  are  the  date-palm,  the 
fig,  and  the  pine  or  cedar.”  The  worship  of  such  an  ideal 
tree  is  easily  distinguishable  from  the  reverence  paid  to  plants 
connected  by  tradition  with  the  names  of  great  teachers  and 
leaders,  such  as  Guatama,  to  whom  the  Peepul  or  Bo-tree  is 
sacred.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how,  as  time  went  on,  plants 
once  dedicated  to  heathen  deities  became  incorporated,  by  the 
suasive  force  of  tradition,  in  the  life  of  Jesus  and  the  story  of 
the  Virgin  and  the  saints.  The  maiden-hair  fern,  known  in 
Iceland  as  “  Freyja’s  hair  ”  has  become  “  Our  Lady’s  hair,” 
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and  the  German  rose  of  Hulda  is  now  “  Frau  Rose.” 
We  have  also  Our  Lady’s  tresses  and  Our  Lady’s  bunch  of 
keys  (the  wild  cowslip),  whilst  in  Cheshire  the  purple  orchis 
is  styled  Gethsemane,  and  the  legend  of  the  quivering  aspen 
is  well  known  in  various  countries. 

Chapters  VI.  and  VII.  deal  of  plants  in  Demonology  and 
Fairy-lore  in  a  lively  and  entertaining  manner.  It  is  curious 
to  trace  in  the  supposed  good  and  evil  influences  of  different 
plants  the  remains  of  Eastern  Dualism,  which  occupied 
European  thought  about  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Californian 
gold-digger  to  this  day,  lavishing  his  first  find  of  gold  in 
gilding  the  tips  of  a  large  fir-cone  to  keep  in  his  cabin  as  a 
charm,  is  conscious  of  the  vague  desire  to  propitiate  or  to 
enlist  on  his  side,  the  unseen  powers  of  good  or  evil. 

Beyond  the  medicinal  properties  with  which  certain  plants 
have  been  invested  as  dream-charms,  love-philtres,  promoters 
of  fruitfulness,  and  agents  of  sorcery,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
what  in  reason  or  experience  could  have  led  to  some  of  the 
extraordinary  and  apparently  senseless  devices  to  wdiich  men 
resorted  to  win  back  good  fortune  or  to  ward  off  evil.  Doubt¬ 
less,  the  romantic  and  almost  childish  Doctrine  of  Signatures 
(of  which  Mr.  Thistleton  Dyer  gives  us  an  interesting  account) 
must  answer  for  a  great  deal,  this  branch  being  capable  of 
almost  limitless  extension  in  the  hands  of  the  imaginative. 
The  custom  of  pulling  a  flower’s  petals  to  learn  one’s  fortune 
seems  to  have  its  origin  in  a  feverish  fatalism,  in  which  state 
of  mind,  the  direction  of  some  impartial,  if  senseless,  arbiter, 
is,  even  in  our  own  day,  often  accepted.  Space  forbids  us 
to  give  more  than  a  short  insight  into  this  interesting  book, 
abounding  in  plentiful  illustrations  and  possessing,  moreover, 
a  full  and  systematic  index.  We  are  convinced  that  one  of 
its  effects  will  be  to  rouse  individual  interest  in  its  wide 
subject,  and  to  lead  the  reader  to  plunge  with  sharpened 
appetite  into  those  deeper  treatises  to  which  Mr.  Thistleton 
Dyer  bears  such  excellent  testimony,  and  the  titles  of  which 
he  gives  in  footnotes. — A.  M.  Buckton. 


NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


Protection  of  Sand  Grouse. — An  Act  was  passed  in  the 
recent  session  of  Parliament  prohibiting  the  killing  of  sand 
grouse  in  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland,  from  the  1st  of  the 
present  month  (February,  1889)  until  the  1st  of  January,  1892, 
under  a  penalty  of  20s.  for  every  bird  killed,  taken,  or  exposed 
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for  sale.  This  is,  we  believe,  the  first  instance  of  an  Act  for 
the  complete  protection  of  any  bird  in  this  country  both  in 
and  out  of  the  breeding  season.  The  Act  might  well  include 
many  other  of  our  rare  visitors. 


Climate,  as  Indicated  by  the  Late  Blossoming  of 
Plants. — We  have  received  several  more  lists,  but  they  differ 
so  little  from  those  we  published  in  January,  that  no  useful 
purpose  will  be  served  by  repeating  them.  Some  of  our 
correspondents  are  at  fault  in  the  inference  that  the  blossom¬ 
ing  of  so  many  flowers  is  a  proof  of  the  mildness  of  the 
climate  which  produced  them.  This,  of  course,  is  true  of  the 
mildness  of  November  and  December,  but  the  very  profusion 
of  flowers  is,  this  year,  rather  an  indication  of  the  bad  summer 
which  postponed  and,  in  some  cases,  prevented  them  flowering 
at  the  proper  time.  Many  of  the  plants  flower  all  the  year 
round  in  sheltered  places,  such  as  the  daisy,  groundsel,  chick- 
weed,  dandelion,  deadnettle,  and  some  of  the  speedwells,  and 
therefore  prove  nothing  as  to  the  general  climate  of  a  place  ; 
some  are  always  ready  to  blossom  in  the  early  spring  on  the 
slightest  provocation,  such  as  the  violet,  hellebore,  primrose, 
and  gorse ;  and  a  few  plants,  like  the  scabious,  mugwort,  and 
thistles,  flower  late  in  the  autumn  and  are  only  interrupted  by 
sharp  frosts.  If  we  deduct  all  these  uncertain  elements  we 
shall  find  that  the  remainder  consists  chiefly  of  annual  and 
perennial  plants  which  in  ordinary  seasons  blossom  seed  and 
complete  their  whole  life  histories  by  the  end  of  October.  If 
the  flowers  were  the  real  spring  flowers  such  as  snowdrops, 
crocuses,  and  the  lesser  celandine,  or  the  early  flowering 
shrubs  and  fruit  trees — mezerion,  hazel,  almond,  horse- 
chestnut,  and  our  common  fruit  trees — as  it  was  after  the  fine 
summer  of  1887,  the  flowers  might  be  accepted  as  evidence 
of  a  good  general  climate.  They  are,  however,  for  the  most 
part  belated  stragglers  which  had  lost  their  way  in  the  previous 
cold  wet  summer,  and  show  their  appreciation  of  the  mildness 
of  the  passing  moment  by  blossoming  at  the  wrong  season. 


Lopping,  Chopping,  and  Clearing  in  Epping  Forest. — 
Mr.  Percy  Lindley,  the  author  of  the  well-known  “  Guide  to 
Epping  Forest,”  draws  the  attention  of  all  lovers  of  London’s 
wild  woodland  to  the  extensive  lopping  and  chopping  going 
on  at  a  season  in  Epping  Forest.  “  Within  a  hundred  yards 
of  where  I  write,”  he  says,  “a  line  of  forest  labourers,  with 
bill  and  saw,  are  clearing,  with  mechanical  precision,  the 
beautiful  cover  of  briar,  thorn,  honeysuckle,  young  beech  and 
hornbeam,  leaving  a  stubble  waste  in  a  part  where  these  wild 
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thickets  were  the  glory  of  the  woods,  since  the  trees  themselves 
are  mere  stunted  pollards,  dwarfed  by  past  loppings.  These 
thickets  now  being  destroyed  were  intersected  by  paths  at 
every  few  yards,  and  therefore  accessible  to  every  class  of 
visitor.  They  were  broken  by  a  brook,  with  pleasant  paths 
on  both  sides.  All  these  paths,  forming  quiet  shady  forest 
ways  in  the  summer  time,  are  of  course  disappearing  with  the 
destruction  of  the  arching  undergrowth.'1  What  remains  ? 
Merely  the  bare  pollard  trees,  nicely  trimmed  of  their  lower 
branches  and  left  at  more  or  less  regular  distances,  with  here 
and  there  strips  or  circular  bunches  of  bushes.  The  whole 
wild,  natural  forest  character  is  being  changed,  and  we  shall 
have  a  parkdike  shrubbery,  an  artificial  grouping  of  trees  and 
bushes,  in  place  of  the  greenwood  passing  away.” 

Another  correspondent  writes: — •“  Mr.  Percy  Lindley  states 
nothing  but  the  truth  ;  indeed  he  understates  it,  inasmuch  as 
he  refers  only  to  the  destruction  of  the  aesthetic  advantages 
of  the  forest,  by  reducing  it  to  the  level  of  Hyde  Park. 
This  is  bad  enough,  and,  I  may  add,  distinctly  illegal,  as  the 
Act  of  Parliament  directs  that  the  forest  shall  be  kept  in  its 
natural  condition,  and  not  converted  into  a  park  or  open 
space.  But  I  would  draw  attention  to  the  loss  which  the 
students  of  nature  must  sustain  by  the  wilful  destruction  of 
the  undergrowth.  It  is  here  that  wild  flowers  flourish,  wild 
birds  construct  their  nests,  and  insects  are  protected  and 
propagate.  If  this  barbarism  be  not  checked,  and  that 
speedily,  the  entire  sylvan  beauty  of  the  forest  will  have  dis¬ 
appeared  ;  for  the  committee  of  verderers  have  the  purse  of 
the  Corporation  to  draw  upon,  and  the  forest  will  have  been 
disafforested  in  a  year  or  two,  if  the  pace  of  clearing  which 
now  prevails  be  kept  up.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Birds  Singing  out  of  Season. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  “  SELBORNE  MAGAZINE.” 

Sir, — Many  of  your  readers  would  doubtless  have  been 
attracted  by  the  discussion  in  the  Times  regarding  the 
“Cuckoo”  and  other  birds  singing  out  of  season.  This 
discussion  resulted  from  a  letter  written  by  a  gentleman  who 
averred  that  he  had  heard  the  cuckoo  at  a  time  when  this 
bird  is  known  to  be  far  away  from  our  inhospitable  shores. 
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The  writer  fully  believed  that  he  had  heard  the  cry  of  the 
cuckoo,  but  unfortunately  he  was  not  able  to  inform  us  that 
he  had  seen  the  bird,  and  therefore  I  do  not  believe  that 
anyone  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  birds  will  accept  this 
gentleman’s  impression  as  a  fact.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
manner  in  which  one  may  be  misled  as  to  the  note  of  the 
cuckoo,  let  me  mention  the  following  fact : 

One  morning  in  March,  whilst  taking  a  walk  near  one  of 
the  Kentish  woods,  I  was  startled  by  what  I  almost  felt  con¬ 
vinced  was  the  cry  of  the  cuckoo,  repeated  several  times. 
Knowing  that  the  season  for  the  arrival  of  the  bird  had  not 
come,  I  looked  about  me  well,  and,  finding  that  this  cry  arose 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  house  of  a  friend,  I  peeped 
over  the  hedge  and  there  saw  one  of  my  friend’s  sons  with 
his  hands  to  his  mouth,  imitating  the  bird  in  the  most  perfect 
manner  possible.  Anyone  unacquainted  with  the  habits  of 
birds  and  not  taking  the  trouble  to  look  about  him  must 
have  been  deceived. 

Deception  with  regard  to  the  notes  of  birds  is  so  easy  that 
it  is  not  wise  to  trust  to  the  ear  alone  and  hastily  to  rush  to 
the  papers  to  announce  the  glad  news.  We  every  now  and 
then  read  an  account  of  some  individual  hearing  the  nightin¬ 
gale  at  most  unlikely  seasons,  but  not  seeing  it,  the  notes 
being  undoubtedly  those  of  the  thrush,  which  in  some  parts 
are  exactly  like  those  of  the  nightingale.  Again,  we  every 
now  and  then  fancy  we  hear  the  song  of  the  blackbird  long 
before  it  is  due,  but  careful  investigation,  not  only  with  our 
ears  but — those  invaluable  organs  to  a  lover  of  Nature — the 
eyes,  will  tell  us  that  it  is  the  missel  thrush,  with  its  voice  so 
like  a  “  husky  blackbird,”  which  has  deceived  us.  Then, 
again,  how  liable  are  we  to  be  misled  into  believing  that  we 
have  heard  the  chiff-chaff  out  of  season  when  we  find  that 
the  notes,  almost  exactly  similar,  are  produced  by  the  titmouse. 

St.  George's  Lodge ,  W  eybvidge.  Henry  Smith. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


Ed.  Lawkel.  W. — We  know  nothing  of  the  management  of 
British  wild  birds  in  cages  and  do  not  wish  to  encourage  it. 
Your  thrush  will  be  well  able  to  take  care  of  itself  if  you 
give  it  its  liberty  in  the  spring.  It  has  more  to  fear  from 
boys  and  cats  than  from  its  own  kind. 
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WINTER  SONG  BIRDS. 

By  HENRY  SMITH,  F.R.C.S. 

Most  people  associate  the  singing  of  birds  with  the  season 
of  spring  and  the  advent  of  summer,  in  which  periods  the 
migratory  birds  approach  our  shores  in  large  numbers,  en¬ 
livening  our  woods  and  gardens  with  their  varied  notes.  In 
the  autumn  they  depart  to  the  various  countries  from  which 
they  have  arrived  to  us,  in  order  that  they  may  escape  the 
rigours  of  our  uncertain  climate  and  be  able  to  obtain  the 
food  which  they  could  not  obtain  here.  When  these  have 
disappeared,  for  the  time  there  is  silence  in  our  woods  and  in 
our  groves,  but  when  the  late  autumn  appears  and  early  winter 
is  approaching  there  are  several  birds  which  remain  with  us 

all  the  year  round 
which  under  favour¬ 
able  circumstances 
sing  more  or  less  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  the 
winter  months,  giving 
us  a  foretaste  of  what 
we  shall  hear  when 
spring  re-appears. 

Prominent  among 
these  winter  songsters 
is  that  fine  and  hand¬ 
some  bird  the  Missel 
thrush  or  Storm-cock, 
which  may  be  heard 
from  the  summit  of 
and  which  have  been  truly  described  as 


THE  MISSEL  THRUSH. 


in  midwinter 
some  high  tree, 


sending  forth  his  notes 
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similar  to  the  “  broken  song  of  a  husky  blackbird,”  and 
having  a  certain  wildness  about  them  which  are  not  unmelo- 
dious,  and  which,  indeed,  by  the  careless  observer  might  be 
and  often  are  mistaken  for  those  of  the  blackbird. 

The  common  song  Thrush  which,  according  to  some  writers 
on  birds,  does  not  commence  his  song  until  the  middle  or  end 
of  January,  in  reality  sings  all  through  the  late  autumn  and 
winter  and,  if  the  season  is  mild,  he  may  be  heard  every 
day  singing  as  grandly  as  if  spring  or  summer  were  pre¬ 
sent.  And  even  during  a  severe  frost,  if  the  weather  be 
calm,  his  voice  may  be  heard  proclaiming  the  approaching 
overthrow  of  winter’s  dominion. 

The  charming  and  modest  little  Hedge  Sparrow  (Accentor) 
or  more  correctly  speaking,  hedge  warbler,  is  another  bird 
which  sings  well  and  frequently  during  the  whole  of  the 
winter  except  on  those  days  when  the  frost  is  very  severe. 
His  song  is  like  the  bird  itself,  modest,  quiet,  and  although 
without  power,  yet  very  pleasing.  The  Redbreast,  which  is 
chiefly  heard  in  autumn  when  no  other  bird  is  singing,  freely 
treats  us  to  his  notes  throughout  the  whole  winter.  The 
Skylark  likewise  in  the  days  when  the  frost  is  not  very  severe, 
may  be  heard  high  up  in  the  heavens  and  occasionally  even 
during  a  fall  of  snow. 


That  interesting  little  bird, 
the  Golden-crested  Wren,  is 
frequently  heard  as  he  flits 
about  the  fir  trees,  although 
the  notes  are  so  feeble  that 
they  can  hardly  aspire  to  the 
dignity  of  a  song.  The  com¬ 
mon  Wren,  so  full  of  vigour 
and  sprightliness,  sings  with 
great  vivacity  during  the  win¬ 
ter  whilst  severe  frost  is  with 
us  ;  his  remarkable  notes  are 
given  forth  with  such  force 
and  rapidity  that  it  seems  wonderful  how  they  should  be 
produced  from  such  a  little  body. 

It  may  appear  to  some  that  the  Starling  does  not  deserve  to 
take  rank  amongst  our  songsters,  for  in  reality  this  bird  does 
not  possess  any  defined  song,  but  it  has  the  power  of  imitating 
the  notes  of  many  other  birds  with  which  we  are  familiar.  It 
exercises  this  power  in  the  winter  months,  and  it  well  deserves 
the  title  of  mocking  bird. 

The  Chaffinch  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  bird  which 
sings  during  the  winter,  for  although  it  is  silent  in  early  and 
midwinter,  it  begins  to  assert  its  vocal  powers  so  soon  as  the 
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season  begins  to  decline,  and  generally  in  the  first  days  of 
February  its  lively  and  rapidly  uttered  song  may  be  heard. 
And  thus  it  is  that  the  lively  voice  of  the  chaffinch  may  be 
considered  as  announcing  the  overthrow  of  winter  and  as  the 
true  harbinger  of  spring. 

Wey  bridge. 


Reminiscences  of 

CHARLES  WATERTON. 

By  Dr.  GEORGE  HARLEY,  F.R.S. 

( Continued  from  page  23. ) 

In  the  spring  of  1856,  on  a  bright  sunny  morning,  I  drove 
up  to  the  high  gate,  or  rather  door,  in  the  still  higher  stone 
wall  surrounding  the  park  of  Walton  Hall,  situated  three 
miles  from  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire.  In  response  to  the 
coachman’s  summons  a  middle-aged  woman  appeared,  and 
after  scanning  both  me  and  my  portmanteau,  asked  if  I  were 
Dr.  George  Harley,  and  being  assured  of  this,  she  “  dropped 
.a  curtsy,”  and  said  that  the  Squire  was  expecting  me. 
These  formalities  on  the  part  of  the  gate-keeper  were 
rendered  necessary  on  account  of  the  disposition  shown  by 
many  tourists  and  “  globe-trotters  ”  to  treat  the  Hall  and 
Park  as  a  public  show  place  rather  than  the  private  abode 
of  a  country  gentleman.  This  sort  of  impertinent  intrusion 
was  resented  by  Mr.  Waterton,  although  he  courteously 
admitted,  and  often  acted  as  guide  to,  all  persons  who  came 
with  proper  credentials.  Ide  was,  moreover,  most  generous 
in  allowing  large  parties  of  holiday-makers  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  districts  to  pic-nic  in  his  grounds,  and  not  only 
allowed  them  to  use  the  grotto,  but  provided  them  with  cups 
and  saucers  and  hot  water  for  tea-making,  from  the  Hall. 

Once  within  the  park  gates  a  pleasing  view  met  my  eyes  : 
it  was  a  richly  verdured  and  well-wooded  glade  sloping  down 
to  a  large  lake,  the  placid  waters  of  which  were  glistening 
with  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Before  and  around  me  all  things 
wore  a  soft  subdued  air  of  calm  and  sweet  repose  ;  the  rooks 
in  the  distant  rookery,  whose  harsh  cawing  was  softened  by 
distance,  were  an  appropriate  accompaniment  to  the  scene. 

There  is  not,  I  believe,  amid  the  broad  acres  of  England,  a 
more  interesting  place  than  Walton  Hall.  It  is  built  on  an 
island  at  one  end  of  a  lake  which  is  five  and  twenty  acres  in 
.extent,  and  in  a  park  of  three  hundred  acres,  surrounded  by 
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a  stone  wall  three  miles  in  length.  It  contains,  or  did  when 
I  knew  it,  many  curious  contrivances  of  its  owner  for  the 
nesting  and  protection  of  birds.  Not  only  was  there  a  rookery 
— the  common  accompaniment  of  a  Yorkshire  country-house, 
— but  a  heronry  with  thirty  or  forty  nests,  an  owl  haunt,  a 
pigeon  cote,  and  an  ivy-clad  tower  for  starlings  and  other  birds 
to  build  their  nests  in. 

I  had  heard  so  much  about  the  place  that  I  almost  knew  it 
before  I  had  seen  it.  My  first  glimpse  of  the  mansion  itself 
wras  disappointing,  for  I  had  not  heard  or  had  forgotten  that 
the  feudal  hall  of  the  ancient  Waterton  family,  with  its  draw¬ 
bridge  and  stately  oaken  doors,  had  long  since  disappeared, 
and  a  modern,  plain,  three-storied  house  without  any  artistic 
features  now  occupied  it  place.  The  drawbridge,  too,  had 
been  replaced  by  a  modern  iron  foot  bridge,  which  did  not 
allow  carriages  to  approach  the  door  of  the  house. 

When  I  reached  the  Hall  the  door  was  already  open  and 
the  butler  waiting  to  receive  me,  and  no  sooner  had  I  crossed 
the  threshold  than  all  my  feelings  of  disappointment  vanished, 
and  gave  place  to  others  of  a  totally  different  character  as  I 
found  everywhere,  in  the  furniture  and  the  pictures  on  the 
walls,  the  usual  signs  of  comfort  and  refinement  of  a  country 
house. 

I  was  not  yet  at  the  end  of  the  surprises  in  store  for  me.. 
The  loveliness  of  the  view  from  the  window  of  the  room  into 
which  I  was  shown  by  the  servants  drew  me  towards  it,  and 
finding  a  telescope  on  a  table  close  by  read)'  for  use,  I  had 
just  placed  my  eye  to  the  instrument  when  the  door  opened 
and  I  was  face  to  face  with  my  host — Charles  Waterton,  the 
famous  traveller  and  naturalist.  Tome  at  the  time  he  looked 
a  man  under  the  average  size,  but  he  assured  me  afterwards 
that  he  was  within  half  an  inch  of  six  feet  high.  He  had  a 
clean  shaven  face  and  closely  cropped  hair  reminding  one,  in 
those  days  when  the  fashion  of  wearing  the  hair  short  wras 
not  so  common  as  it  is  now,  of  a  person  recently  discharged 
from  prison.  His  rough  experience  of  the  backwoods  of 
South  America  had  no  doubt  taught  him  the  advantage  of 
keeping  his  hair  short  and  his  head  clean.  Mr.  Waterton’s- 
dress  was  hardly  less  of  a  surprise  to  me  than  his  personal 
appearance,  for  he  wore  snuffy-brown  trousers  and  a  bright 
blue  swallow-tailed  coat  with  gold — real  gold — buttons,  a 
costume  which  was,  however,  common  enough  in  his  early 
days  among  Yorkshire  country  gentlemen.  His  feet  had 
never  forgotten  the  freedom  from  restraint  of  his  American 
explorations,  when  he  usually  went  barefoot,  for  they  vrere 
now  encased  in  a  pair  of  tumble-down-at-heel  slippers  which 
were  much  wrorn  and  of  the  most  unconventional  kind. 
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Such,  then,  were  the  insignia  with  which  Squire  Waterton 
presented  himself  to  me  at  our  first  meeting  in  his  own  house. 
Undoubtedly  the  reader  will  think  that  I  must  have  formed  a 
poor  impression  of  my  host.  If  so,  let  me  tell  him  that  he  is 
very  much  mistaken,  for  as  the  Scottish  bard  pithily  puts  it: — 

“  What  tho’  on  hamely  fare  we  dine, 

Wear  hodden  grey,  and  a’  that ; 

Gie  fools  their  silks  and  knaves  their  wine, 

A  man’s  a  man  for  a’  that  !  ” 

And  so  it  was  in  Mr.  Waterton’s  case.  For  in  him  we  had  a 
bright  diamond  in  a  clay  setting.  No  one  could  catch  a  sight 
of  his  beaming  smile,  or  receive  a  glance  from  his  speaking 
eye  without  feeling  that  no  matter  how  bizarre  might  be  the 
appearance  of  the  outer  man,  the  inner  was  lit  up  by  a  genial, 
highly  cultivated,  and  sympathetic  mind.  The  cordial  clasp 
he  gave  to  my  hand,  and  the  words  of  warm  welcome  with 
which  he  greeted  me,  associated  as  they  were  with  a  winsome 
expression  of  truthful  sincerity,  at  once  drew  my  heart  towards 
him,  and  our  subsequent  acquaintance  only  tended  to  strengthen 
the  bonds  of  a  friendship  thus  auspiciously  begun. 

{To  be  contimied.) 


THE  WEASEL. 

By  J.  SIMMONS,  J.P. 

It  has  been  frequently  a  matter  of  discussion,  “  Does  the 
weasel  hunt  in  company  (more  correctly  speaking,  in  packs) 
or  alone?”  some  averring  that  they  do,  others  equally  positive 
that  they  do  not.  I  think  I  can  unravel  the  mystery  and 
suggest  what  has  given  rise  to  the  idea  of  their  hunting  in 
packs. 

Some  few  years  since — I  think  it  was  on  a  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  in  early  autumn — I  was  walking  along  a  pretty  lane  in 
the  extreme  west  of  Surrey,  where  there  was  a  high  bank  on 
one  side,  with  rising  ground  above,  and  on  the  other  a  sloping 
wood  with  a  piece  of  water  in  the  valley;  this  was  called  the 
Hanger.  My  attention  was  attracted  by  a  rustling  in  the 
grass  on  the  high  bank,  accompanied  by  a  faint,  pretty,  soft, 
whistling  sort  of  noise,  as  of  several  tiny  voices  coming 
towards  me.  I  stood  still,  looking  attentively  in  the  direction 
of  the  sound;  at  length  I  could  see  through  the  somewhat 
long  grass  a  weasel  hunting  something  diligently,  carefully, 
quickly  and  noiselessly,  and  I  should  say,  by  the  appearance 
^of  what  would  be  called  the  run,  it  was  some  small  animal 
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— probably  a  field  mouse  or  it  may  have  been  a  rat.  The 
weasel  was  accompanied  by  four  or  five  young  ones  not  half- 
grown,  following  the  parent  quickly  and  diligently,  each 
giving  tongue  (to  use  a  hunting  phrase)  faint  but  musical. 
Fortunately,  all  were  too  much  engaged  in  the  pursuit  to 
notice  me.  I  followed  as  silently  as  I  could,  greatly  in¬ 
terested,  till  at  length  the  leader  descended  the  bank  by  a 
slanting  run,  still  keeping  to  the  scent,  crossed  the  road  with 
the  pack — I  think  of  five — following  closely  behind  into  the 
wood.  I  could  still  hear  the  faint  sound  drawing  towards  the 
edge  of  the  water,  but  thinking  it  useless  from  the  nature  of 
the  wood  to  follow  further,  I  reluctantly  gave  up  the  chase. 

Now  the  conclusion  I  came  to  was  this,  that  the  mother 
was  teaching  her  young  to  hunt  and  in  due  time  provide  for 
themselves.  The  cry  of  each  young  one  is  a  provision  of 
nature  to  enable  the  young  members  of  the  family  to  keep 
together,  and  not  get  scattered  and  lost,  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  as  a  pack  of  beagles  or  hounds  give  tongue,  so  that  they 
may  keep  together  on  the  same  line  of  scent.  I  am  also 
convinced  that  weasels  do  not  hunt  their  prey  in  packs  when 
grown  up,  if  so,  it  would  be  a  fact  well  known,  and  they 
would  be  too  easily  destroyed.  On  one  occasion  besides  this- 
I  heard  the  same  faint  musical  note  of  the  young  weasel 
following  the  mother  hunting,  but  I  was  not  able  to  see  them. 
No  animal  can  hunt  as  true  and  perseveringly  as  the  stoat 
and  the  weasel,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  such  small  and 
slender  animals  can  follow  their  prey,  the  stoat  or  weasel 
often  hunting  much  larger  animals  than  themselves,  such  as 
the  rabbit  and  even  the  hare.  The  unhappy  victim  knows 
full  well  that  when  once  a  stoat  or  weasel  is  on  its  scent, 
there  is  no  hope  for  it ;  it  becomes  convulsed  with  fear,  and 
cries  plantively  in  front  of  its  foe,  powerless  to  escape.  I 
much  wonder  that  this  fact  of  the  mother  hunting  with  the 
young  weasels  escaped  the  notice  of  Gilbert  White;  I  can  find 
no  reference  to  it  in  his  work. 

Haslemere ,  5  iirvey . 


SOME  NESTS  IN  AN  OLD  WALL. 

By  the  Rev.  F.  M.  MILLARD. 

In  the  pleasant  old  garden  belonging  to  this  house  is  a 
space  of  about  twenty  feet  square,  or  a  little  more,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  old  and  rather  dilapidated  wall  of  grey  rag¬ 
stone.  Part,  at  least,  of  the  space  was  once  roofed  in,  and 
there  are  ends  of  beams,  more  or  less  decayed,  here  and 
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there,  besides  cracks  and  holes  of  many  sorts  and  sizes  where 
pieces  of  stone  or  mortar  have  fallen  away.  A  group  of  yews 
and  Scotch  firs  stands  within  a  few  feet  of  its  north  face, 
and  there  is  also  some  ivy  growing  over  a  part  of  it.  Further, 
it  stands  at  the  back  of  the  garden,  the  whole  breadth  of 
which  lies  between  it  and  the  road.  As  a  natural  consequence, 
it  is  a  rather  tempting  place  for  birds  to  build  in  ;  and  if  its 
complete  ornithological  history  could  be  written,  it  would,  I 
feel  sure,  interest  many  readers  of  the  Selborne  Magazine. 
Of  that  history  I  now  venture  to  offer  a  fragment  or  two. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  Tits,  of  more  than  one  kind,  often 
build  in  this  wall.  Some  years  ago  I  wished  to  find  the  exact 
place  of  a  Greater  Tit’s  nest  on  the  north  face.  I  took  out  a 
chair  and  sat  among  the  yew  and  fir  trees.  I  believe  I  found 
the  spot  ;  but  what  I  most  remember  is  that  a  pair  of  Tree- 
creepers  came  so  close  to  me  that  I  could  hear  their  little  claws 
rattle  on  the  fir-tree  bark,  as  they  worked  in  a  spiral  up  the 
trees,  searching  every  cranny  with  their  delicate  curved  beaks. 

Another  day  I  was  walking  down  the  garden,  looking  to 
wards  the  south  face  of  the  same  part  of  the  wall — on  this 
there  then  grew  a  peach  tree.  1  happened  to  observe  a  Cole- 
Tit  flying  down  from  one  of  the  overhanging  trees ;  and,  as  it 
did  not  fly  up  again,  I  walked,  straight  to  the  wall.  Pushing 
aside  a  leaf  of  the  peach  tree,  just  where  my  little  friend  had 
disappeared,  I  found  a  small  hole  in  the  wall.  Here  was  an 
opening  for  an  experiment.  I  gently  inserted  a  dry  stalk  of 
lavender,  which  I  found  close  by.  Instantly,  within  the  hole, 
sounded  a  little  cry  of  “  Piff,  Piff,”  a  clear  proof  that  my  friend 
was  at  home.  In  another  year  I  found  that  a  Blue  Tit  had  a  nest 
in  the  same  face  of  the  wall.  I  am  afraid  I  must  confess 
that  I  made  the  same  experiment  at  his  expense,  and  once  or 
twice  brought  friends  to  see,  or  rather  to  hear,  the  result.  I 
ought  to  say,  however,  that  this  was  not  often,  and  that 
neither  bird  forsook  her  nest.  By  the  way,  one  conclusion 
from  these  experiments  was  that  the  Blue  Tit  seemed  the 
more  excitable  of  the  two,  and  scolded  louder,  I  think, 
but  certainly  longer,  continuing  to  say,  “  Piff,  Piff,”  some 
time  after  the  intrusive  twig  had  been  withdrawn.  A  year 
or  two  ago  I  was  told  of  a  nest  “  with  blue  eggs  ”  in  another 
part  of  the  wall.  I  walked  by,  some  little  time  after,  in  the 
evening  ;  the  light  was  not  strong  enough  to  shew  the  colours 
of  a  bird,  but  when  I  saw  one  alight  (on  a  post  close  by  the 
place  indicated)  with  a  peculiar  shake  of  the  tail,  it  was  plain 
that  it  could  be  nothing  but  a  Redstart.  They  are  not,  I 
think,  very  common  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  it 
was  with  the  greater  satisfaction  that  I  watched  the  old  birds, 
on  many  a  later  day,  carrying  food  for  their  young  to  this 
hole  in  the  old  wall. 
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On  the  western  face,  about  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
there  is  a  larger  hole,  roughly  the  size  of  a  man’s  hand.  In 
this,  in  1874,  I^75>  and  (missing  one  year)  1877,  a  pair  of 
Nuthatches  established  themselves,  stopping  the  opening 
with  the  usual  clay  “barricade”  in  the  most  workmanlike 
manner,  and  leaving  a  round  hole  only  just  big  enough  for 
the  birds  to  pass  through.  In  this  nest  every  member  of  the 
household  came  to  take  an  interest,  all  agreeing  with  the 
gardener’s  emphatic  remark  : — “  It  would  be  a  shame  to  dis¬ 
turb  them  when  they  work  like  that.”  More  than  once  a 
young  one  got  out  a  little  too  soon,  and  I  well  remember  how 
strongly  one  of  them  clung  to  the  wall  and  his  reluctance  to 
be  popped  back  into  the  dark  through  the  entrance  hole. 
Unhappily,  in  1877,  a  stray  boy  was  loafing  round  at  the 
very  time  when  a  young  brood  was  being  reared.  The  stupid 
fellow  pulled  down  the  barricade  ;  the  young  birds  died,  and 
the  old  ones  never  came  back  to  build  in  the  old  wall.  Where 
they  now  build — they  are  often  seen  in  the  garden — I  do  not 
know,  but  I  think  I  know  where  they  once  wished  to  build. 

Just  outside  the  garden  stands  a  tall  Scotch  fir.  About 
twenty-five  feet  from  the  ground  a  branch  has  come  away 
many  years  ago,  and  at  this  point  a  hole  has  been  made,  I 
dare  say,  by  a  Woodpecker.  In  this  hole,  inaccessible  to 
boys,  I  believe  there  is  a  nest  of  some  kind  every  year.  I  was 
walking  by  one  day  in  the  spring,  and  saw  two  Nuthatches 
hard  at  work  at  this  hole,  pulling  out  feathers  and  other 
materials  of  the  previous  year’s  nest.  After  this  I  was 
disappointed  to  find  that  Starlings  had  nevertheless  got 
possession  (as  in  many  other  years)  of  this  favourite  hole. 
Not  far  from  the  Nuthatches’  nest,  of  the  eastern  face  of 
the  same  part  of  the  wall,  a  piece  of  stone  had  fallen  away, 
so  as  to  leave  an  open  ledge.  On  this  exposed  place  a  year 
or  two  ago,  a  pair  of  Flycatchers  built  a  nest.  As  the  young 
birds  grew  up,  they  became  almost  too  big  for  the  nest,  but  I 
was  surprised  to  see  how  wonderfully  their  speckled  breasts 
resembled  the  gray  stone  background  of  the  wall.  I  doubt 
whether  I  should  have  found  them  out  but  for  seeing  the  old 
birds  fly  down  to  feed  them.  The  back  and  tail  of  the  old 
birds  shewed  dark  and  plain  enough,  but  the  young  ones  had 
the  advantage  of  a  decidedly  “protective  resemblance.” 

May  I  end  this  too  long  communication  with  a  question  ? 
Miss  Ormerod,  according  to  the  Times ,  recommends  the 
destruction  of  sparrows,  on  the  ground  that  they  oust  birds 
that  are  more  insectivorous  and  beneficial.  We  have,  usually, 
sparrows’  nests  by  the  dozen  in  the  garden:  what  is  the 
advice  of  the  Selborne  Magazine  ? 

Otham  Parsonage ,  Maidstone. 
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BUTTERFLIES  IN  THE  TOWN  GARDEN. 

By  R.  MARSHMAN  WATTSON. 

In  many  of  our  town  gardens,  hemmed  in  by  bricks  and 
mortar,  where  there  are  but  few  trees  and  numerous  cats,  we 
get  but  little  companionship  from  our  feathered  friends  save 
the  dusky  sparrow,  who  is  always  welcome  in  spite  of  his 
partiality  for  crocuses  in  spring.  Many  such  gardens  are 
gay  with  flowers  from  May  to  October,  and  are  visited  by 
numerous  species  of  lepidoptera.  Amongst  the  butterflies 
the  “  whites  ”  make  themselves  at  home  both  day  and  night, 
being  often  disturbed  by  the  hose  on  a  summer  evening,  and 
their  larvae  show  their  appreciation  of  the  nasturtium,  flower 
as  well  as  leaf ;  but  there  are  others  which  pay  a  visit  to  the 
flowers  only,  and  those  but  few  and  far  between  ;  there  are  no 
nettles,  thistles,  or  dock  for  the  coming  generation  of  Vanes- 
sidae  and  Lycaenidae  in  our  gardens.  But  why  not  have  them  ? 
A  bright  green  clump  of  stinging  nettle  might  tempt  the 
“  Tortoise-shell  ”  and  “  Peacock  ”  to  remain,  and  the  beautiful 
“  Red  Admiral”  {Vanessa  Atlanata)  might  also  deposit  her 
eggs.  Here  is  good  work  for  the  school  boy  who  has  com¬ 
menced  collecting,  and  what  boy  does  not  commence  it !  Let 
him  abandon  the  stuffy  breeding  cages  for  his  larvae  and 
procure  some  young  nettles — now  just  fit  for  transplanting 
from  the  hedgerow  to  the  garden — and  in  April  and  May 
search  the  same  hedgerows  for  the  young  larvae,  bringing 
them  carefully  home  and  placing  on  the  nettles,  providing  of 
course  that  the  nettles  are  well  established ;  they  should  be 
in  a  moist  situation  but  not  shaded  by  trees.  The  great 
obstacle  will  probably  be  the  gardener,  where  one  is  kept,  but 
he  must  be  overcome. 

It  will  be  much  more  interesting  watching  the  habits  of  the 
insects  out  of  doors  than  in  a  breeding  cage,  and  in  July  from 
the  nettles  and  adjoining  walls  will  be  seen  hanging  the 
numerous  crysalids,  fairy  pendants  beautifully  studded  with 
gold,  that  of  the  Atalanta  having  a  most  delicate  bloom  upon 
it.  Then  in  August  will  come  forth  the  perfect  insect,  and 
what  more  beautiful  than  one  of  the  Vanessidae  opening  and 
closing  its  wings  upon  the  flowers — how  much  better  than  in 
the  cabinet  drawer !  Let  the  young  collector  get  rid  of  some  of 
his  “  setting-boards,”  he  has  too  many;  surely  two  specimens 
of  each  insect  should  be  enough  for  him,  and  not  row  after  row 
of  the  same  species.  How  I  regret  the  Colias  Edusa  and 
Vanessa  Cardui  ruthlessly  captured  and  eventually  destroyed 
because  they  were  more  than  I  could  find  room  for  or  time 
to  “set!”  I  have  only  mentioned  the  family  of  Vanessidae 
because  I  think  they  are  the  most  likely  to  succeed.  The 
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“  blues  ”  and  “coppers”  might  be  tried  if  dock  and  rest- 
harrow  were  introduced  into  our  gardens.  One  of  the  “  blues,” 
a  great  favourite  with  me,  viz.,  the  little  Lycaena  Agestis 
— might  be  tempted  by  the  Hemlock  Storks-bill  [Rr  odium 
deuterium) . 

“  Child  of  the  sun  pursue  thy  rapturous  flight, 

Mingling  with  her  thou  lov’st  in  fields  of  light.” 

Upper  Clapton. 


BOOKS. 

Wins  combe  sketches  of  Rur at  Life  among  the  Mendip  Hilts ,  including 
the  Ornithology  and  other  Natural  History  of  the  district.  By 
Theodore  Compton.  Second  edition.  Elliot  Stock,  1888. 

Winscombe,  with  its  perpendicular  church  on  a  green 
knoll  of  Wavering  down,  must  be  one  of  the  choicest  nooks, 
in  Somersetshire,  and  Mr.  Compton  connects  it,  though  un¬ 
known  to  Postal  Guide  and  Murray’s  Handbook,  with  literary 
celebrities — Hannah  More,  John  Locke  (born  at  Wrington, 
1632),  Macaulay,  Madame  Bunsen,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth, 
Dr.  Buckland,  and  Professor  Dawkins.  It  is  said  that  “  Wins¬ 
combe”  means  “battle”  or  “fair”  “valley.”  The  name 
looks  like  “  Wodenscombe,”  akin  to  “Wanscombe,”  “Wan- 
stead,”  “  Wonston,”  and  many  more. 

The  charm  of  this  book  is  the  reverent  enthusiasm  with 
which  it  handles  nature.  “  Meadow,  grove  and  stream  ”  are 
“  apparelled  in  celestial  light.”  Though  the  history  and 
geology  of  the  district  are  carefully  set  forth,  it  only  takes 
four  pages  for  Mr.  Compton  to  get  into  a  lane  and  his  sketch 
at  once  makes  you  see  it.  “  The  lane  grows  deeper  and 
narrower  as  it  tends  upwards,  having  worn  its  way  for  a 
thousand  years  or  more  between  banks  now  covered  with 
greenery.  Pollard  oak  and  ash,  bedecked  with  polypodies, 
lean  over  the  road  ;  old  crabs  scatter  their  sour  apples  beneath, 
and  brambles  and  briars  spread  across  the  way  festooned 
with  woodbine,  bryony,  bindweed  and  the  pencilled  vetch.” 

Like  Selborne,  Winscombe  Church  has  a  noble  yew,  but 
better  preserved,  five  yards  in  girth,  the  “  living  smoke  ”  of 
whose  powdery  blossom  is  celebrated ;  it  is  a  male  tree,  bear¬ 
ing  no  berries,  and  may  have  been  planted  by  the  monks  of 
Glastonbury,  a.d.  965. 

Passing  on  to  the  natural  history  proper  of  these  sketches, 
it  is  curious  to  find  that  the  local  Somersetshire  name  for  the 
mole  is  the  “wont,”  and  that  the  heaps  of  mould  he  throws 
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up  are  “  wont-heaves  ”  (p.  95).  The  hedgehog  is  accused  of 
devouring  chickens ;  it  was  a  favourite  Oxfordshire  device  to 
set  a  hen’s  egg  between  two  hedgehogs  in  captivity,  as  in 
a  football  match  ;  the  conqueror  always  cracked  the  egg  down 
the  centre,  and  not,  as  the  rat,  at  the  apex. 

The  longest  chapter  of  the  book  is  on  “  Our  Birds.”  It 
is  remarkable  to  find  that  in  a  district  near  the  “rugged 
miners  from  Mendip’s  sunless  caves,”  and  where  there  is  only 
a  small  stream,  192  birds  are  mentioned  out  of  the  400  British 
species,  and  most  of  them  claimed  satisfactorily.  The  great 
black  woodpecker  is  indeed  said  to  have  occurred  in  the 
county,  but  Professor  Newton  and  Mr.  Gurney  have  dis¬ 
credited  the  alleged  appearance  of  that  goodly  bird,  Picus 
Martins,  in  England.  The  Great  Bustard  was  seen  by  Mr. 
J.  E.  Harting  at  Shapwick,  27th  September,  1870;  and  Mr. 
Compton  hopes  that  bustards  would  soon  multiply  on  Salisbury 
Plain  if  those  who  sight  them  would  use  telescopes  instead  of 
guns.  The  Dotterell  ( Charadrins  Morinellus)  is  said  to  be  an 
inhabitant  of  the  Mendips,  though  Tegetmeier  seems  to  think 
it  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  peaks  of  Cumberland.  Mr. 
Compton  has  an  unusually  early  date  for  the  arrival  of  the 
Wryneck,  March  10th,  1878;  and  records  the  rose-coloured 
Pastor  or  Rose-ouzel  as  shot  in  a  mulberry  tree  in  a  garden 
at  Axbridge.  But  the  greatest  glory  in  the  bird-world  is  thus 
quoted  from  Gould’s  “  Birds  of  Great  Britain  ”  :  “  Tengmalm’s 
Owl,  Winscombe,  Somersetshire,  1859-60” — the  only  recorded 
instance  in  the  south  of  England.  Mr.  Compton  truly  sketches- 
the  common  white  owl  in  its  evening  flight  “  like  a  great 
moth.”  He  has  a  word  to  say  for  many  creatures,  especially 
birds,  “for  the  farmer’s  friend  the  mole  (Mr.  Knox  showed 
him  to  be  sovereign  against  wireworm)  ;  for  kites  which  feed 
on  rats  and  snakes;  for  laughing  jays  harmlessly  feeding  on 
chafers  and  slugs  and  acorns;  for  the  “really  useful  aphis¬ 
eating  sparrow.”  He  has  observed  that  the  green  woodpecker 
or  yaffle  avoids  resinous  trees  and  yew  trees  for  its  nest  (though 
one  built  last  year  in  a  fir  telegraph  post  in  Northumberland), 
and  that  in  making  the  wonderful  dart  at  the  living  wood  its 
eyelids  close,  to  protect  the  eyes,  even  if  the  beak  does  not 
touch  the  wood.  The  district  is  not  favoured  by  nightingales, 
and  rarely  by  turtle-doves. 

The  chapter  on  Flowers  is  happily  brief,  and  wisely  hides 
their  habitats ;  those  that  have  been  here  indicated  have 
probably  been  already  disclosed.  It  is  curious  to  hear  of 
Asplenium  Marinum  growing  inland,  and  it  is  always  good 
news  to  learn  that  the  Asphodel  and  Fritillary  have  another 
chance  of  survival.  The  pretty  name  of  “  scarlet  fairy  cups  ” 
for  Pezizas  is  almost  as  neat  as  the  Dorsetshire  children’s 
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alias  for  Devil’s  Scabious,  “  angel’s  pincushion  ” — the  blue 
cushion  of  the  flower  representing  the  blue  sky.  The  march 
of  the  flowers  in  spring  is  well  written,  though  here,  as 
throughout  the  book,  there  is  too  much  quotation  of  poetry. 

Mr.  Compton  may  be  congratulated  on  a  successful  book, 
which  will  be  dear  to  lovers  of  the  country  and  champions  of 
"humanity- to-all-creatures. — H.  D.  Gordon. 


NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


Rare  British  Plants. — A  discussion  has  been  going  on 
during  the  past  month  in  the  Standard  anent  the  question  of 
the  disappearance  of  the  Marsh  Scheuchzeria  from  a  Scotch 
station,  and  which  has  been  attributed  to  the  trampling  down 
by  a  large  flock  of  black-backed  gulls  which  had  recently 
taken  possession  of  the  marsh.  It  would  appear,  however, 
that  the  gulls  are  not  to  blame,  but  the  casual  flooding  of  the 
ground  for  the  destruction  of  the  plant.  If  is  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  learn  that  this  is  not  the  only  place  where  this  rare 
plant  is  to  be  found,  and  we  gather  from  the  correspondence 
that  not  only  the  Scheuchzeria  but  several  other  rare  wild 
plants,  for  which  the  writer  in  the  Standard  anticipates  a 
speedy  extinction  by  “  the  civilisation  which  manifests  itself 
on  the  one  hand  in  ‘  botanising  ’  raids,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  never-ending  encroachments  of  the  town  upon  the  country,” 
have  a  wider  distribution  than  is  usually  supposed.  This  is 
encouraging  to  us,  as  are  also  the  protests  which  the  botanists 
make  against  the  destruction  of  rare  plants,  and  the  repudia¬ 
tion  of  the  charges  made  against  them  for  their  share  in  the 
matter.  We  do  not,  however,  find  the  names  of  these  botanists 
among  the  members  of  the  Selborne  Society,  but  it  is  quite 
possible  that  they  do  not  know  of  the  existence  of  the  Society 
or  the  work  it  has  set  itself  to  perform.  Until  branches  with 
active  honorary  secretaries,  and  equally  active  members  are 
■established  all  over  the  country,  and  the  Selborne  Society 
becomes  a  household  word  and  warning  to  wasters  and  de¬ 
stroyers  of  natural  objects  of  all  kinds,  little  result  can  be 
expected.  Leaflets  like  those  issued  by  the  Wimbledon  and 
Putney  branch,  and  by  the  Rape  of  Lewes  Branch,  “  How  to 
help,”  should  be  distributed  far  and  wide  in  country  districts, 
and  the  small  poster  to  be  obtained  at  the  central  office, 
warning  tourists  and  hawkers  not  to  pull  up  plants  by  the 
roots,  should  be  posted  in  hotels  and  other  conspicuous 
places. 
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Flowers  in  March. — We  take  the  following  quaint  conceit 
from  the  Mirror  of  the  Months  as  appropriate  to  the  present 
moment  and  as  an  example  of  the  author’s  style:  “  If  the 
flowers  think  and  feel  (and  who  dares  to  say  that  they  do  not 
is  either  a  fool  or  a  philosopher — let  him  choose  between  the 
imputations !) — if  the  flowers  think  and  feel,  what  a  commo¬ 
tion  must  be  working  within  their  silent  hearts,  when  the 
pinions  of  Winter  begin  to  grow,  and  indicate  that  he  is  at 
last  meditating  his  flight !  Then  do  they ,  too,  begin  to  meditate 
on  May-day,  and  think  on  the  delight  with  which  they  shall 
once  more  breath  the  fresh  air,  when  they  have  leave  to 
escape  from  their  subterranean  prisons ;  for  now,  towards  the 
latter  end  of  this  month  (February)  they  are  all  of  them  at 
last  awake  from  their  winter  slumbers,  and  most  are  busily 
working  at  their  gay  toilets,  and  weaving  their  fantastic  robes,, 
and  shaping  their  trim  forms,  and  distilling  their  rich  essences,, 
and,  in  short,  getting  ready  in  all  things,  that  they  may  be 
duly  prepared  to  join  the  bright  procession  of  beauty  that  is 
to  greet  and  glorify  the  annual  coming  on  of  their  sovereign 
lady  the  Spring.  It  is  true  none  of  all  this  can  be  seen.  But 
what  a  race  should  we  be,  if  we  knew  and  cared  to  know  of 
nothing  but  what  we  can  see  and  prove  ! 

“  ‘  Whose  mind  is  but  the  mind  of  his  own  eyes, 

He  is  a  slave— the  meanest  you  can  meet  !  ’  ” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  Cuckoo  Singing  Out  of  Season. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  “  SELBORNE  MAGAZINE.” 

Dear  Sir, — Like  Mr.  Henry  Smith  I  was  attracted  by  the 
discussion  in  the  Times  regarding  the  cuckoo  and  other  birds, 
singing  out  of  season,  but  in  my  simplicity  I  believed  what 
he  disbelieved,  and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  I  rather  incline 
to  believe  it  still.  No  doubt  this  is  only  a  proof  of  my 
ignorance,  but  I  will  give  you  the  reason  for  my  foolish 
•credulity.  I  remember,  as  if  it  only  happened  yesterday,, 
being  told  by  a  friend  that  when  he  threw  a  log  of  wood 
on  the  fire  in  winter  time  in  a  Yorkshire  rectory,  a  cuckoo 
hopped  out  of  it  and  emitted  its  well-known  cry  in  the  room. 
Unfortunately  he  is  dead,  so  we  cannot  interrogate  him  about 
the  occurrence.  But  I  cannot  for  a  moment  think  that  he 
meant  to  deceive  me,  nor  was  he  at  all  one  who  was  likely/  to 
be  mistaken  about  such  a  matter  as  that.  I  know  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  all  rules  and  regulations  the  cuckoo  should  have 
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been  many  miles  away  from  our  inhospitable  shores ;  but 
rules  and  regulations  do  not  always  come  off  with  scientific 
precision,  and  cuckoos  are  credited  with  thinking  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  they  take  very  original  methods  to  compass  their 
designs.  Is  it  quite  out  of  the  question  that  a  cuckoo  might 
have  taken  it  into  its  head  to  pass  the  winter  in  Yorkshire  ? 
Is  hibernation  (about  which  your  recent  article  has  enlight¬ 
ened  us  so  much)  a  luxury  which  belongs  only  to  animals, 
and  can  never  under  any  circumstances  be  attempted  by 
birds  ?  Stranger  things  sometimes  happen  than  are  dreamt 
•of  in  our  philosophy.  Who  can  say  for  certain  that  in  this 
month  of  February,  1889,  there  is  not  one  cuckoo  at  large 
within  the  limits  of  the  British  Isles  ? 

There  is  another  point  which,  in  my  simplicity,  I  should 
just  like  to  notice.  We  are  told  authoritatively  that  cuckoos 
are  insectivorous,  and  I  do  not  think  that  anyone  has  thrown 
any  doubt  on  it  at  all — it  is  taken  for  granted — but  may  not 
a  preternaturally  mild  winter  wake  up  insect  life  in  an  un¬ 
heard-of  degree,  and  may  not  this  resurrection  have  stimu¬ 
lated  the  cuckoos  into  action  beyond  former  precedent  ?  I 
would  especially  and  emphatically  remark  that  not  one  person 
•only  (it  was  not  merely  Mr.  Legge,  though  I  do  not  know 
why  he  should  have  made  a  mistake),  but  there  were  several 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  who  at  the  same  time  as¬ 
serted  precisely  the  same  thing.  If  I  remember  rightly, 
Somersetshire,  as  well  as  Lincolnshire,  laid  claim  to  the 
attentions  of  the  Cuckoo  a  short  time  ago.  We  are  ad¬ 
monished  on  the  very  highest  authority  that  out  of  the  mouth 
of  two  or  three  witnesses  every  word  shall  be  established. 
I  claim  for  two  or  three  auditors  an  amount  of  deference, 
which  perhaps  might  not  be  given  to  one  if  he  stood  alone. 

With  regard  to  the  appearance  of  insects  in  winter,  I  may 
say  that  I  remember  catching  a  butterfly  on  the  Parade  at 
St.  Leonards  on  Sea,  December  31st,  1881.  It  was  careering 
about  as  though  on  a  bright  summer  day,  and  unluckily  for 
it  it  fell  into  my  hands  as  I  have  said.  I  can  vouch  for  the 
date  with  extreme  precision  because  I  had  a  little  girl  born  on 
that  very  day,  and  butterflies  have  seemed  to  preside  over  her 
birth  and  everything  about  her  from  that  time  to  this.  But 
if  they  can  put  in  an  appearance  on  the  last  day  of  the  year, 
why  may  not  cuckoos,  if  hibernation  is  possible  with  them  at 
.all,  be  tempted  from  their  seclusion  in  a  similar  way  ?  I  write 
altogether  as  an  ignoramus  about  birds  and  bird-life,  but  you 
say  in  the  very  interesting  article  to  which  I  have  referred 
that  oddly  enough  the  question  of  hibernation  has  been  much 
•disregarded  by  naturalists  and  physiologists  during  the  last 
forty  years.  If  I  could  only  prove  my  story  about  the  cuckoo 
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.and  the  log  of  wood,  it  would  go  further  than  all  the  theories 
in  the  world— indeed  it  would  settle  the  matter — but  about 
this  as  about  many  other  thing  one  must  say — 

Oh  !  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand, 

And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still. 

I  can  only  add  that  I  have  implicitly  rested  in  that  story  for 
years  and  I  should  part  with  it  with  the  greatest  reluctance. 

That  there  is  something  very  odd  about  cuckoos  and  which 
differentiates  them  from  all  the  rest  of  the  feathered  tribe, 
would  seem  likely  from  the  queer  fancies  which  prevail  about 
them  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  I  am  told  by  a  friend 
that  in  Warwickshire  the  peasants  very  confidently  assert 
that  they  are  all  changed  into  hawks  during  the  winter  season, 
and  that  they  resume  their  old  form  in  the  spring.  Credulous 
though  I  am  I  do  not  believe  this,  but  I  am  prepared  for  a 
good  deal  that  is  very  exceptional  with  cuckoos,  and  truly  this 
winter  is  also  very  exceptional ;  many  a  distinctly  summer 
and  autumn  flower  were  in  blossom  in  my  garden  at  Christ¬ 
mas,  e.g.,  Meconopsis  nepalensis,  senecio  pulcher,  &c.  Why 
then  may  not  the  birds  be  out  of  their  reckoning  as  well  ?  I 
think  the  insects  and  the  flowers  may  have  charmed  them 
into  the  belief  that  summer  was  nigh,  and  they  may  have 
acted  accordingly.  To  my  certain  knowledge  a  thrush  was 
sitting  on  a  nest  which  contained  five  eggs  in  a  garden  at 
Bournemouth  in  December,  and  I  have  heard  of  the  same 
thing  at  the  same  time,  though  I  have  not  been  able  to  go 
and  verify  it  with  my  own  eyes,  in  the  Binstead  Woods  on 
the  other  side  of  Ryde,  but  if  thrushes  build  their  nests  and 
lay  their  eggs,  and  flowers  are  all  aglow  with  their  brightest 
hues  in  mid  winter,  must  it  be  admitted  at  once  that  it  was 
only  the  cuckoo  clock  that  struck,  or  some  impish  boy  who 
imitated  the  sound,  and  that  our  old  friend,  whose  familiar 
note  heralds  the  sweetest  season  of  the  year,  has  been 
parodied  and  mocked  at  by  a  sham  ?  Yours,  &c., 

St.  John's  Vicarage ,  Ryde.  Henry  Ewbank. 


Warnings  to  Plant  Destroyers. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  “  SELBORNE  MAGAZINE.” 

Sir, — I  have  not  forgotten  the  little  Fritillaries,  and  have  now 
succeeded  in  obtaining  promises  from  the  farmers  and  others 
who  own  the  meadows  where  they  grow  to  erect  notice  boards 
if  provided.  This  I  thought  perhaps  the  Selborne  Society 
would  do,  but,  not  knowing  quite  how  to  proceed  in  the  matter 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  writing  to  ask  your  kind  advice.  I 
would  undertake  to  provide  one  of  the  notice  boards,  and  if  a 
few  other  members  would  do  the  same  the  matter  would  be 
soon  settled. 
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I  am  anxious  to  get  the  matter  of  the  little  Fritillaries  settled',, 
as  time  is  getting  on  and  they  will  soon  be  peeping  above  the 
ground.  Yours  &c., 

Rittlemove,  Oxford.  Louis^Davis. 

Small  posters  for  this  purpose  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  the  Selborne  Society. 


Newts. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  “SELBORNE  MAGAZINE.” 

Dear  SiR, — I  have  never  heard  the  age  which  a  newt 
attains  ;  and  as  many  of  your  readers  are  probably  equally 
ignorant,  I  thought  it  would  be  of  interest  to  mention  that  I 
have  had  a  female  specimen  of  the  common  smooth  newt 
(Lissotriton  punctatus)  in  my  aquarium  for  about  seven  years. 
It  was  captured  in  the  Pevensey  Marshes,  near  Eastbourne- 
— a  rich  hunting  ground  for  the  student  of  pond  life — and 
has  since  lived  in  confinement  enjoying  apparently  excellent 
health. 

It  became  quite  tame,  coming  to  the  surface  of  the  water 
for  the  worm  which  my  approach  generally  led  it  to  look  for. 
It  has  paid  many  a  visit  to  Yorkshire  and  other  parts  of 
England,  always  escaping  the  mishaps  which  befell  its  com¬ 
panions,  and  has  only  succumbed  to  old  age  (apparently)  in 
the  present  winter.  How  old  it  was  when  captured  I  cannot 
say,  but  if  we  add  two  years  to  the  seven  of  its  confinement, 
this  will  give  it  at  least  an  age  of  nine  years. 

Perhaps  on  another  occasion  you  will  permit  me  to  speak 
of  some  of  the  interesting  habits  of  newts.  Yours  truly, 

Roslyn ,  Hampstead.  Ethel  G.  Woodd. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

Sir, — Can  you  or  your  readers  help  me  to  “a  History  of 
Botany  ?  ”  There  are  plenty  of  botanical  manuals  which 
treat  of  structual  or  systematic  botany,  but  I  want  a  readable 
book  which  will  tell  me  about  the  history  of  the  persons  who 
first  studied  particular  flowers  and  then  introduced  them  to 
this  country.  In  short,  I  want  a  book  about  Botanists  and 
their  work — a  book  which  will  give  in  a  readable  form  much 
of  the  information  contained  in  Loudon’s  Encyclopaedia  of 
Plants.  Yours  very  truly, 

Levant.  Jas.  Fraser. 


Communications  for  the  Magazine  must  be  addressed  to 
the  Editor  S.  M.,  62,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C.,  and 
must  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 
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THE  EXTERMINATION  OF  BRITISH  PLANTS. 

By  A.  D.  WEBSTER,  F.R.S.E. 

That  name  after  name  is  gradually  but  surely  being  blotted 
out  from  the  flora  of  our  country  is  a  fact  that  is  painfully 
evident  to  those  who  are  only  casually  interested  in  our  native 
plants  and  their  preservation.  This  is  a  matter  that  is  certainly 
much  to  be  regretted,  and  that  is  hardly  in  keeping  with  us 
British  as  a  nation  of  botanic  learning.  Time  after  time  has 
the  subject  of  plant  eradication  been  mooted  in  our  leading 
papers  and  journals,  but  all  to  no  good,  for  the  evil  still  con¬ 
tinues,  and  will  do  so  until  some  strenuous  measures  are  put 
in  force  to  partially  or  wholly  stem  the  tide  of  destruction. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  yet  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  to¬ 
day’s  writer  of  the  British  flora  would  be  under  the  necessity 
of  expunging  from  his  list  several  plants  that  were  included 
in  those  of  hardly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Not  only  is 
this  the  case,  but  many  other  plants  that  were  once  fairly 
abundant  are  now  becoming  extremely  rare — far  more  so,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  than  are  the  graceless,  crumbling  specimens 
that  adorn  the  herbariums  of  our  botanists. 

The  Mountain  Tulip  ( Lloydia  serotina)  is  a  plant  that  is  of 
particular  interest,  not  only  from  its  extreme  rarity,  but  as 
being  one  of  the  few  lingering  representatives  of  the  lily  family 
in  this  country.  At  one  time  this  pretty  plant  was  fairly 
abundant  in  its  one  British  station,  Carnarvonshire,  North 
Wales  (it  is  useless  to  refrain  from  mentioning  locality,  for 
every  flora  and  guide  book  in  the  country  tells  this  but  too' 
plainly) ;  but  now  the  enthusiasm  of  collectors  has  caused 
this  plant  relic  of  the  glacier  period  in  Wales  to  be  hunted 
to  the  almost  inaccessible  crags  and  ravines  of  the  wild 
Snowdon  range  of  hills  on  which  it  occurs. 
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Cotonecistev  vulgaris  has  but  one  British  station — the  cliffs  of 
the  Great  Orme’s  Head,  and  where,  less  than  a  dozen  years 
ago  it  was  pretty  abundant,  but  now,  alas  !  its  day  is  well 
nigh  past,  for  few  specimens  are  to  be  met  with  even  in  a 
hard  day’s  “  working”  of  that  beautiful  headland. 

The  Drooping  Saxifrage  ( Saxifraga  cernua )  fares  no  better, 
for  on  the  summit  of  Ben  Lawers — its  only  known  station — it 
is  most  probably  quite  extinct,  or  if  not  so,  its  complete  ex¬ 
termination  is  but  a  question  of  time. 

In  the  sweet  little  Alpine  Lychnis  (L.  alpina)  we  have 
another  plant  that  will  ere  long  be  a  stranger  to  our  flora,  for 
both  on  the  summit  of  Little  Kilrannock  and  at  Hobcartin 
Fell  the  remaining  specimens  are  few  indeed. 

Menziesia  [ Phyllodoce ]  carulea  (the  Blue  Menziesia)  was,  a  few 
years  ago,  abundant  on  the  Sow  of  Athol,  in  Perthshire,  its 
only  British  locality,  but  the  enthusiasm  of  collectors  has  now 
made  it  a  thing  of  the  past  in  that  much-prized,  but,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  too-frequently-revealed  station. 

Amongst  orchids,  we  have  quite  an  array  of  extremely  rare 
or  totally  extirminated  species.  Spiranthes  romanzoviana  had 
only  one  European  station — Bantry  Bay,  in  the  South  of 
Ireland — but  from  there  it  has  become  quite  evicted  ;  the 
ardour  of  botanists  and  the  plough  of  the  husbandman  com¬ 
bined  together  to  rob  the  British  flora  of  one  of  its  most 
cherished  and  remarkable  plants. 

This  distinct  and  interesting  orchis  is  now,  perhaps,  quite 
extinct  in  its  Irish  station,  the  place  in  which  it  grew  having 
been  drained  and  cultivated  by  its  owner,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  letter  received  by  me  from  that  enthusiastic 
plant  collector  and  cultivator,  Mr.  W.  E.  Gumbleton,  of 
Belgrove : — “  I  think  it  may  interest  you  to  know,  and 
perhaps  add  to  the  value  of  the  plants  I  sent  you  last  year, 
that  in  all  probability  Spiranthes  romanzoviana  will  very  soon 
become  extinct  and  no  longer  obtainable  in  the  one  locality 
in  Europe — in  the  neighbourhood  of  Castletown,  Beerhaven 
— to  which  it  has  hitherto  been  indigenous,  as  on  writing  re¬ 
cently  to  my  agent,  Mr.  Barrett  (who  sent  you  the  plants)  to 
ask  him  to  obtain  a  flowering  specimen  of  this  rare  little 
terrestrial  orchis  for  Mr.  Burbidge  to  draw,  he  sent  me  a 
letter  from  his  friend  Dr.  Armstrong,  who  had  collected  the 
plants  sent  to  you,  that  on  going  to  the  little  boggy  field 
where  he  had  hitherto  found  it,  he  found  the  little  plot 
ploughed  up  and  planted  with  potatoes ;  and  on  going  to  the 
only  other  locality  where  he  had  ever  found  it— a  narrow 
headland  skirting  a  small  wood — he  found  it  turned  up  and 
bearing  a  crop  of  oats.” 

This  little  orchis  is  therefore  rendered  of  very  considerable 
interest,  not  only  on  account  of  its  extreme  rarity  and  pecu- 
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liar  geographical  distribution,  but  for  the  great  difference  of 
opinion  entertained  by  various  botanists — Lindley,  Smith, 
Babington,  Gray,  and  Bentham,  as  well  as  that  much-ma¬ 
ligned  but  careful  and  accurate  writer,  Grant  Allen — regard¬ 
ing  its  identity  and  distribution. 

Whether  the  Lizard  orchis  ( Orchis  hivcina)  is  still  to  the  fore 
in  its  Kentish  home  is  not  known — most  likely  not,  for 
repeated  enquiries  have  failed  to  elicit  any  satisfactory  infor¬ 
mation  on  that  point.  The  Brown  Man  [winged]  orchis  (Orchis 
fnscci  [ purpurea ] ),  and  its  nearly  allied  Orchis  militarise  are  now 
rarely  seen  ;  indeed,  lucky  does  the  botanist  consider  himself 
who,  in  a  week’s  tramp  on  the  downs  and  amongst  the  copses 
of  Kent  and  Surrey,  picks  up  even  a  solitary  specimen.  But 
more  heartrending  still  is  it  to  know  that  the  English  Lady’s 
Slipper  ( Cyprepidium  calceolus),  the  only  representative  of  this 
curious  and  much-sought-after  tribe,  is  now  almost,  if  not 
quite,  extinct  in  England.  Grant  Allen  tells  us  that  it  lingers 
in  but  two  stations  (it  is  quite  extinct  in  one  of  these  now), 
one  of  these  “a  single  estate  in  Durham,  where  it  is  as  care¬ 
fully  preserved  by  the  owner  as  if  it  were  pheasants  or  fallow 
deer.”  At  one  time  this  pretty  plant  was  found  in  fair  abun¬ 
dance  in  at  least  three  English  counties — Durham,  Lanca¬ 
shire  and  Yorkshire — but  now,  alas  !  it  is  very  questionable  if 
even  a  single  specimen  is  known  in  a  truly  wild  state.  The 
rare  and  curious  Epipogium  Gmelini  is,  too,  perhaps  extinct, 
while  Spivanthes  ccstivalis  still  I  hope  lingers  in  the  New  Forest, 
Hampshire. 

Many  additions  to  the  above  list  might  be  made,  note, 
Orchis  [ Neotinea ]  Intacta  and  Corallovhiza  innata ,  but  enough 
have  already  been  recorded  to  show  that  a  society  for  the 
protection  of  our  native  plants  is  almost  imperative,  and  as  I 
have  already  pointed  out,  it  is  certainly  hardly  in  keeping 
with  us  British  as  a  nation  of  botanic  learning,  and  from 
whom  have  emanated  the  world’s  standard  books  on  such 
subjects,  to  stand  aside  and  see  name  after  name  blotted  out 
from  the  flora  of  our  country. 

The  Selborne  Society  will  do  invaluable  good  by  preserv¬ 
ing  and  propagating  our  rarer  native  plants,  and  I  have  little 
doubt  but  that  it  will  be  well  backed  up  by  a  large  majority 
of  the  plant-interested  community  of  Great  Britain.  The 
flora  of  the  Alps  would  be  in  a  sadly  emaciated  condition 
were  it  not  for  that  hard-working  and  invaluable  society  at 
Geneva,  and  that  it  does  and  has  done  much  good  I  am  well 
aware  from  a  perusal  of  the  pamphlets  in  connection  there¬ 
with,  to  which  as  a  member  I  am  entitled. 

In  conclusion,  I  might  say  that  botanist  and  plant  lover 
should  do  his  or  her  utmost  to  guard  and  preserve  our  rarer 
plants  from  extermination  by  the  rude  hands  of  collectors, 
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for  that  many  specimens  are  ruthlessly  torn  from  their  homes 
to  linger  and  pine  out  a  miserable  existence,  under  conditions 
which  are  not  favourable  to  their  survival,  is  a  fact  for  the 
truth  of  which  I  am  able  to  vouch.  There  is  perhaps  not  a 
landowner  in  the  country  who,  if  applied  to  in  a  proper  way 
and  by  a  society  having  for  its  object  the  protection  of  our 
rarer  plants,  would  not  help  to  protect  the  field,  wood,  or 
hillside  on  which  a  rare  and  cherished  member  of  the  British 
flora  had  its  home,  but  especially  so  if  there  was  a  chance  of 
its  being  obliterated  from  the  catalogue  of  our  native  plants. 

Hollydale ,  Rest  on ,  Kent. 


THE  LATE  REV.  J.  G.  WOOD,  NATURALIST 

AND  AUTHOR. 

The  death  of  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood  is  a  great  loss  to  all 
lovers  and  students  of  nature.  His  books  and  lectures  have 
been  a  constant  source  of  delight  and  instruction  to  natura¬ 
lists  of  all  ranks  and  ages,  but  especially  to  the  young,  with 
whom  he  has  no  equal,  or  rival,  as  a  writer  on  Natural  His¬ 
tory  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Wood  was  the  son  of  a  surgeon  who  was  at  one  time 
chemical  lecturer  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital.  He  was  born 
in  London  in  1827,  and  was  educated  first  at  Ashbourne 
Grammar  School,  afterwards  at  Merton  College,  Oxford, 
which  he  entered  in  1844.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
elected  Jackson  scholar,  and  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1848  and 
M.A.  in  1851.  After  being  attached  for  two  years  to  the  Ana¬ 
tomical  Museum  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  he  was  ordained 
in  1852  as  Chaplain  to  the  Boatmen’s  Floating  Chapel.  This 
post  he  held  four  years  ;  in  1856  he  was  appointed  Assistant 
Chaplain  to  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  but  resigned  in 
1862  ;  and  from  1868  to  1876  held  the  office  of  Precentor  of 
the  Canterbury  Diocesan  Choral  Union. 

Among  his  publications  are  many  works  on  zoology,  some 
of  which  are  specially  adapted  for  young  readers.  These 
include  “  A  Popular  Natural  History,”  “  Sketches  and  Anec¬ 
dotes  of  Animal  Life,”  “  The  Boy’s  Own  Natural  History 
Book,”  and  “  My  Feathered  Friends,  or  Bird-Life.”  He  also 
produced  a  series  of  entertaining  handbooks,  comprising 
“  Common  Objects  of  the  Seashore,”  “  Common  Objects  of 
the  Country,”  “  Common  Objects  of  the  Microscope,”  and 
“  Common  Shells  of  the  Seashore  followed  by  “  Common' 
Moths  of  England,”  “  Common  Beetles  of  England,”  and 
“  Glimpses  into  Petland,”  all  fully  illustrated.  Among  his 
smaller  works  are  “  Homes  Without  Hands,”  “  Insects  at 
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Home,”  and  “  Our  Garden  Friends  and  Foes.”  The  most 
important  book  that  Mr.  Wood  wrote  was  his  larger  “  Natural 
History,”  in  three  volumes,  with  a  number  of  admirable 
sketches,  some  of  them  from  the  life,  by  artists  of  repute  as 
animal  painters.  Mr.  Wood  edited  for  some  time  the  Boy's 
Own  Magazine,  which  contains  much  of  his  writing ;  and  pre¬ 
pared  a  series  of  natural  history  readings  for  schools,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1882.  In  1879  he  projected  a  series  of  “  Sketch 
Lectures  ”  on  zoology,  illustrating  them  himself  by  drawings 


in  coloured  pastels  on  a  large  canvas.  These  lectures  have 
been  delivered  in  all  the  principal  institutes  of  England  and 
Scotland. 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  that,  notwithstanding  his  great  in¬ 
dustry,  Mr.  Wood’s  family  are  ill-provided  for,  and  a  public 
subscription  is  being  made  for  his  widow  and  children.  Sub¬ 
scriptions  may  be  sent  to  the  Rev.  Alfred  Whitehead,  St. 
Peter’s,  Kent. 

The  portrait  is  from  a  photograph  by  Messrs.  Negretti  and 
Zambra,  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
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TAMING  VERSUS  CAGING  WILD  BIRDS. 

By  JANE  BUDGE. 

Mrs.  Brightwen’s  most  interesting  paper  in  the  February 
number  of  The  Selborne  Magazine  shows  not  only  how 
much  may  be  done  to  preserve  bird-life  in  winter — a  work  in 
which,  perhaps,  all  our  members  are  able  to  do  something— 
but  it  also  proves  how  easily  wild  things  may  be  tamed  when 
once  convinced  that  they  have  nothing  to  fear.  I  believe  that 
some  persons  have  this  power  to  a  much  greater  extent  than, 
others ;  it  may  be  only  the  result  of  stronger  sympathy  and 
deeper  love  for  beasts  and  birds.  The  following  instance  of 
tameness  in  a  wild  thrush  may  be  worth  recording.  It  must 
be  mentioned  that  our  little  suburban  garden  has  the  regulation 
wooden  fence  heightened  by  some  feet  of  wire  netting,  over 
which  creepers  are  trained.  In  the  spring  of  1884  a  pair  of 
thrushes  built  their  nest  against  one  of  the  upright  stakes, 
covered  with  ivy,  which  support  the  wire  fencing.  It  was  so 
placed  as  not  to  be  visible  from  our  side  of  the  fence,  and 
quite  innocently,  the  ivy  was  trimmed  over  their  heads.  Our 
neighbours — who  happily  were  of  the  same  mind  as  ourselves- 
in  the  matter — told  us  of  the  nest,  and  we  watched  it  with 
considerable  anxiety,  as  it  was  easily  accessible  to  cats,  and 
we  did  not  venture  to  interfere  for  its  protection  until  the 
young  were  hatched,  lest  the  old  birds  should  desert  their 
home.  But  one  afternoon  our  neighbour  came  to  tell  me  that 
the  nest  was  full  of  gaping  yellow  beaks  and  that  a  cat  had 
been  dangerously  near,  the  clamouring  of  the  young  birds- 
seeming  especially  designed  to  guide  the  enemy  to  their 
whereabouts.  We  at  once  stretched  a  long  piece  of  wire 
netting  from  tree  to  tree  above  the  nest,  and  a  day  or  two 
after  my  brother  made  the  place  cat-proof  by  ingeniously 
twisting  some  netting  round  the  wooden  stake  against  which 
the  nest  was  built,  while  one  of  the  parent  birds  sat  on  a 
branch  above  him,  and  loudly  expressed  disapproval  of  the 
interference.  The  young  birds  were,  all  four,  safely  fledged, 
and  we  willingly  resigned  to  them  the  few  cherries  in  our 
garden.  The  old  birds  have  not  returned  as  we  hoped  they 
might  do ;  but  one  of  the  young  ones  has  been  a  welcome 
visitor  on  our  neighbour’s  premises  (the  opening  of  the  nest 
was  on  that  side)  at  intervals  up  to  the  present  time.  They 
feed  him  and  he  comes  down  to  the  kitchen  window  quite 
fearlessly  to  ask  for  what  he  wants.  During  the  snowstorm, 
he  came  close  to  our  house  before  8  a.m.,  being,  I  suppose,  in 
haste  for  his  breakfast,  and  not  finding  it  ready  on  the  other 
side. 

In  the  Standard  of  February  16th  was  a  paragraph  headed 
“  Crystal  Palace  Canary  Show,”  but  on  reading  the  account 
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it  appeared  that  numbers  of  British  birds  were  included  in 
the  exhibition.  Much  as  this  was  to  be  regretted  it  was 
probably  nothing  new,  but  there  was  one  sentence  towards 
the  end  which  struck  the  reader  as  very  pitiful,  though  the 
writer  did  not  seem  to  have  viewed  it  in  the  same  light.  It 
was  as  follows : — “  Mr.  S.  Cook  exhibits  a  cock  swallow — for 
the  first  time  ever  seen  in  a  cage — a  restless  little  fellow,  evi¬ 
dently  a  stranger  to  captivity,  who  is  continually  stretching 
his  wings  and  endeavouring  to  fly  away.”  Mr.  S.  Cook’s 
example  will  probably  be  followed  by  others,  and  I  fear  that 
the  tendency  of  some  of  these  cage  bird  shows  is  to  encourage 
such  unhappy  experiments.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that — 
under  the  influence  of  the  Selborne  Society — -the  time  may 
not  be  far  distant  when  some  of  these  shows  may  hold  wild 
birds  disqualified  as  prize-takers  ?  Doubtless  among  the 
greatly  increased  perils  to  which  they  have  become  subject  in 
recent  years,  not  the  least  arises  from  the  modern  facilities 
for  locomotion.  London  bird-catchers,  whose  depredations 
used  to  be  confined  to  an  area  a  few  miles  in  extent,  can  now 
invade  comparatively  distant  localities.  If  the  close  season 
began  a  few  weeks  earlier  and  ended  a  few  weeks  later  and 
included  all  our  birds,  we  may  believe  that  these  raids  would 
be  greatly  checked.  The  recent  trenchant  Act  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  sand-grouse  leads  one  to  hope  that  something 
more  may  be  obtained  for  other  birds.  If  the  breeding  of 
the  commoner  canaries  could  be  encouraged,  it  might  lessen 
the  temptation  to  cage  wild  birds  ;  but  the  high  price  put  by 
dealers  on  the  high-bred  canaries  is  prohibitory  of  their 
popular  use. 

Stoke  Newington. 


BIRDS  AND  BERRIES. 

By  G.  T.  ROPE. 

I  hope  Mrs.  Brightwen’s  admirable  paper  in  the  February 
number  of  this  journal,  on  the  feeding  of  birds  in  winter,  will 
induce  many  who  have  not  already  adopted  the  practice  to 
follow  her  example.  There  is  no  doubt  that  an  immense  deal 
of  good  may  be  done  in  this  way,  especially  if  the  excellent 
and  practical  suggestions  given  there  be  carefully  carried  out. 
There  is,  however,  another  way  by  which  the  lives  of  many 
birds  may,  I  believe,  be  saved  during  hard  weather :  I  mean 
the  planting  in  large  numbers  of  those  hardy  trees  and  shrubs 
whose  berries  furnish  their  principal  food  supply  throughout 
the  winter. 

Almost  all  of  these  are  in  themselves  very  beautiful  objects, 
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apart  from  their  value  from  the  bird’s  point  of  view ;  and, 
provided  the  ground  be  well  dug  and  prepared  beforehand, 
can  be  grown  with  little  trouble  or  expense.  They  can  be 
planted  either  singly  in  small  groups,  or  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  form  good-sized  thickets  or  copses,  according  to  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  planter ;  but,  on  the  whole,  perhaps  the  last 
plan  is  the  best,  as  a  dense  thicket,  not  intersected  by  paths, 
affords  the  birds  a  safe  and  snug  retreat ;  especially  if  an 
occasional  spruce  or  silver  fir  or  yew  be  here  and  there  added. 
Plenty  of  sunshine,  however,  is  essential  to  the  production 
and  ripening  of  berries,  so  that  the  larger  trees  would  have  to 
be  sparingly  introduced. 

Perhaps  the  following  berry-bearing  trees  and  shrubs  would 
be  found  as  suitable  as  any  for  the  purpose. 

The  Mountain  Ash  or  Rowan-tree,  and  the  wild  Guelder- 
rose  ( Viburnum  opulus).  Both  of  these  from  their  great  beauty 
are  most  desirable  additions  to  the  shrubbery,  but  the  latter, 
to  do  well,  requires  to  be  near  water,  or  in  low  wet  ground. 
The  fruit  of  both  is  much  sought  after  by  birds,  especially 
those  of  the  thrush  family  ;  to  that  fine  handsome  bird,  the 
missel  thrush,  it  is  an  irresistible  dainty. 

The  brilliant  orange  scarlet  berries  of  the  Evergreen  or 
Winter  Thorn  ( Cratagus  pyv acanthus),  too,  are  a  favourite  food 
of  the  blackbird,  song  thrush,  blue  and  other  tits,  greenfinch 
and  others. 

The  common  Hawthorn  is  another  general  favourite.  In 
severe  weather,  when  not  a  worm  could  be  got  out  of  the 
hard  frozen  ground,  I  have  seen  the  half-famished  fieldfares 
flocking  in  large  numbers  to  the  thorns,  to  feed  on  the  haws ; 
while  their  companions,  the  poor  redwings,  were  starving. 
These  pretty  birds  which,  unlike  the  fieldfare,  depend  almost 
entirely  for  their  subsistence  on  worms,  grubs,  small  snails, 
and  slugs  and  the  like,  are  about  the  first  to  suffer  from  the 
effects  of  protracted  frosts. 

The  Wild  Rose  and  Sweet  Briar  produce  abundance  of 
food  for  birds  of  widely  different  species,  but  the  trimming 
and  clearing  away  of  hedges  is  nowadays  carried  to  such 
lengths  that  the  brilliant  scarlet  hips  gleaming  like  gems 
among  the  grey  twigs  of  our  roadside  fences  are  not  so 
familiar  a  feature  in  the  autumn  and  winter  landscape  as  they 
used  to  be.  Rarely,  indeed,  do  we  now  see  the  high  warm 
banks  topped  with  thorn,  sloe  and  maple ;  where  brambles, 
honeysuckles  and  wild  roses,  mingling  and  interlacing  in  un¬ 
restrained  luxuriance,  made  many  a  glorious  picture  whose 
equal  the  costliest  garden  in  the  land  cannot  produce.  Con¬ 
sidering  its  beauty,  extreme  hardiness,  and  delicious  fragrance, 
it  is  surprising  that  the  sweet  briar  is  not  more  generally 
planted,  especially  for  making  garden  fences,  in  combination 
with  privet  and  other  things.  It  grows  readily  in  the  poorest 
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.soil,  and  in  the  most  exposed  situations  ;  too  much  shade  it 
does  not  like,  but  few  plants  so  well  endure  long-continued 
drought,  or  exposure  to  the  full  power  of  the  sun’s  rays. 
Among  other  birds,  the  greenfinch  is  particularly  fond  of  the 
sweet  briar  hips,  and  I  once  saw  a  pair  of  marsh  tits  busily 
occupied  in  making  a  meal  of  them. 

The  shining  black  berries  of  the  common  Privet  are  most 
attractive  to  the  bullfinch,  and  this  lovely  and  engaging  little 
bird  will  sometimes  overcome  its  natural  shyness  and  venture 
•close  up  to  houses  in  order  to  get  at  these  dainties.  Privet 
berries  are  good  ‘‘keepers,”  withstand  the  frost,  and  remain 
on  the  bushes  sometimes  well  into  the  spring.  When  planted 
where  it  has  room  to  develop  its  natural  proportions,  the 
Elder  is  a  most  ornamental  object,  though  this  epithet  hardly 
•expresses  the  peculiar  character  of  its  beauty.  Many  must 
have  noticed  how  admirably  the  massive  rounded  form,  well 
defined  outline,  and  rich  warm  colouring  of  this  homely  and 
often  despised  tree  harmonises  with  old  weather-stained 
buildings.  Its  creamy  white  flowers,  too,  appearing  in  such 
profusion  during  the  scorching  month  of  July,  after  most 
flowering  trees  have  done  blossoming,  and  the  parched  and 
dusty  hedges  have  lost  their  early  freshness,  are  indeed  a 
welcome  and  refreshing  sight.  Elder  berries,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add,  are  a  staple  food  of  many  birds,  and  when 
the  trees  are  not  too  much  shaded  they  often  produce  heavy 
crops.  Elders  are  particularly  well  suited  for  planting  on  the 
•outside  of  thickets  or  shrubberies  where  most  exposed  to  the 
weather. 

(To  be  continued.) 


BOOKS. 

The  Playtime  Naturalist.  By  Dr.  J.  E.  Taylor  F.L.S.  (Chatto  and 
Windus),  1889. 

We  can  cordially  recommend  this  book,  which  is  especially 
useful  as  a  book  of  reference,  containing  as  it  does  a  large 
number  of  illustrations  of  “  common  objects,”  executed  in 
.the  best  style.  It  may  almost  claim  to  be  the  best  illustrated 
work  of  the  kind,  for  though  it  has  but  282  pages  there  are 
no  less  than  364  figures,  many  of  them  double  and  some 
occupying  a  whole  page.  With  this  wealth  of  illustration, 
the  letterpress  is  necessarily  limited,  and  as  the  number  of 
subjects  treated  of  is  very  great — birds,  fish,  reptiles,  insects 
of  several  orders,  spiders,  shells,  and  microscopic  animals 
and  plants — the  information  imparted  about  each  is  but  small ; 
in  fact,  the  illustration  alone  in  many  cases  is  given,  though 
.that  is  worth  having  even  by  itself.  Still,  the  letterpress  is 
very  interesting,  and  facts  are  pleasantly  told,  though  in  a 
few  (but  very  few)  instances  we  must  differ  from  the  author. 
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There  seems  to  us  just  one  fear  in  books  of  this  sort,  viz.,, 
that  the  study  of  Natural  History  is  made  to  appear  too  easy.. 
“  Jack”  seems  to  revel  in  an  abundance  of  specimens,  procured 
with  the  greatest  ease,  to  be  able  to  manipulate  his  microscope 
in  a  singularly  short  time,  and,  in  fact,  to  meet  with  no 
obstacles  of  any  kind.  The  illustrations  about  setting  moths, 
for  instance,  are  very  good,  but  there  are  practical  difficulties' 
which  a  short  paragraph  would  help  to  remove,  but  which 
jack  would  certainly  not  have  overcome  without  some  little 
trouble,  and  thus  the  formation  of  a  collection  is  made  to 
appear  easier  than  it  really  is.  And  this  is  more  evident: 
when  microscopic  objects  are  treated  of,  for  Polyzoa  and 
Hydras  are  not  by  any  means  easy  to  find  without  some  little 
experience — so  that,  put  in  the  way  it  is,  a  beginner  may  be 
very  apt  to  get  discouraged,  for  hunt  as  he  may,  unless  he 
knows  how  to  do  it,  he  will  feel  disheartened  without  a 
friendly  piece  of  help. 

For  this  reason,  again,  we  could  have  wished  for  more 
about  the  Aquarium.  The  error  of  too  great  crowding  is  well 
alluded  to  ;  but  there  are  other  difficulties  to  be  mentioned 
and  warnings  given.  Fish,  for  instance,  should  be  warned 
against,  unless  the  tank  be  of  a  good  size,  though  the  smaller 
animals  (and  especially  those  useful  for  the  microscope)  may 
better  be  kept  in  confectioner’s  glasses,  with  covers  to  exclude 
the  dust.  These  can  always  be  kept,  either  at  home  or  school, 
and  now-a-days  will  always  be  tolerated.  A  few  such  glasses 
in  a  class-room  window  are,  as  a  rule,  appreciated  by  the 
boys.  If  a  small  quantity  of  duckweed  is  thus  transferred  to 
a  glass,  the  quantity  of  animal  life  which  will  be  found  to 
have  been  caught  will  be  surprising,  and  in  this  way  alone 
will  hydras  and  polyzoa  first  present  themselves  to  the  boy’s- 
notice  (unless  a  friend  has  otherwise  instructed  him). 

The  habits  of  the  water  beetle,  again,  will  afford  much 
amusement  and  instruction.  We  must  differ  from  Dr.  Taylor 
as  to  the  method  by  which  the  Dytiscus  obtains  a  supply  of 
air  ;  in  this  instance  presenting  a  great  contrast  to  that  by 
which  the  harmless  and  sluggish  Hydrophilus  obtains  his, 
the  former  putting  his  tail  above  water  and  thus  filling  the 
space  between  his  body  and  elytra  with  air ;  the  latter  elevat¬ 
ing  his  head,  and  by  means  of  the  antennse  conducting  the  air 
to  the  breathing  holes  along  its  sides. 

But  we  do  not  wish  to  be  too  critical.  The  book  will  prove 
an  extremely  useful  one,  were  it  only  for  the  illustrations, 
which  being  often  of  subjects  not  figured  in  elementary  books- 
(or  at  all  events  not  to  the  same  extent),  make  it  all  the  more 
valuable.  But  the  letterpress  itself  is  very  interesting,  and 
one  only  feels  regret  that  it  so  soon  comes  to  an  end. — 
T.  A.  Preston. 
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The  Work  of  the  Selborne  Society.  —  A  well-known 
Ornithologist  and  Member  of  the  Selborne  Society  writes 
thus  from  Bournemouth: — “I  feel  sure  that  the  Society 
has  done,  and  is  doing,  good  work  towards  the  preservation 
from  destruction ,  of  our  British  Fauna  and  Flora,  but  I 
fear  that  as  long  as  a  feather-bearing  female  has  attrac¬ 
tions  for  the  adolescent  and  adult  males  of  our  species, 
such  efforts  must  be  futile.  The  piles  of  plumage  on 
many  of  the  hats  of  the  cliff-parading  ladies  here  are  not 
only  disgusting  to  any  one  who  loves  birds  as  I  do,  but 
supremely  ridiculous  and  unbecoming.  I  will  not  go  so  far 
as  to  say,  with  a  great  friend  and  leading  ornithologist,  that 
women  who  wear  feathers  should  have  tar  added  to  the 
adornments,  but  I  do  think  that  a  general  and  strong  expres¬ 
sion  from  our  own  sex  against  the  custom  might  have  a  very 
salutary  effect.  .  .  .  Feathers  in  moderation  are  pretty 

ornaments  enough,  but  that  beautiful  and  harmless  birds 
should  be  destroyed  by  thousands  to  supply  fictitious  addi¬ 
tional  attractions  to  more  or  less  naturally  attractive  human 
beings,  is  in  my  opinion  abominable.  I  have  no  special 
objection  to  the  wing  of  a  pheasant,  partridge,  wild  duck, 
&c.,  in  a  lady’s  hat,  but  these  birds  are  killed  for  food  and 
their  feathers  generally  thrown  away  or  burned.  A  year  or 
two  ago  I  was  speaking  to  a  lady  on  the  cliff  here,  and 
another  whom  I  did  not  know  lingered  near  for  a  few 
moments  ;  on  the  head  of  the  latter  was  a  feather-structure 
of  more  than  two  feet  high  from  brim  to  crown,  and  on  this  I 
observed  feathers  from  various  parts  of  no  less  than  seven 
species  of  birds  (there  may  have  been  more),  conspicuous 
amongst  which  were  the  head  of  a  poor  kittiwake,  with  glass 
eyes  of  the  wrong  colour,  the  wings  of  a  sun  bittern  ( Euro - 
pygia  helias),  the  wing  of  a  wood-pigeon,  dyed  red,  and  other 
atrocities  too  long  and  horrible  to  detail.  This  was  of  course 
a  very  extreme  case,  but  it  shows  which  way  the  wind  blows. 

“  The  protection  of  ferns  and  wild  flowers  is  rather  difficult 
to  manage,  as  no  one  can  grudge  poor  inhabitants  of  dingy 
lanes  and  streets  of  towns  the  delight  of  gathering  and 
carrying  home  a  flower  or  two,  or  a  bit  of  greenery  ;  but  I 
think  that  the  wholesale  uprooting  of  plants  for  sale  might 
be  easily  checked  if  their  owners  chose  to  take  the  trouble  to 
do  so.” 


Birds  in  Towns. — It  is  very  well  to  protect  and  feed  wild 
birds,  but  if  we  wish  them  to  be  numerous  and  always., 
about  us,  we  must  provide  them  with  nesting  places.  The 
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nesting  places  and  not  the  feeding  places  are  the  homes  of 
birds.  We  have  just  stumbled  on  a  letter,  which  we  published 
in  the  Standard  a  dozen  years  ago,  suggesting  some  means  by 
which  birds  could  be  encouraged  to  nest  in  towns,  which  are 
as  appropriate  now  as  they  were  when  they  were  written : 

“  The  growing  scarcity  of  small  birds  is  in  a  great  measure 
due  to  the  destruction  of  their  nesting-places  in  the  country. 
I  am  anxious  to  point  out  that  the  same  thing  is  going  on  in 
towns,  and  especially  here  in  London.  The  flimsiness  of  our 
houses,  requiring  careful  pointing  or  painting  to  keep  out  the 
weather,  no  longer  admits  of  stray  openings  in  the  walls  or 
chimney  stacks  for  a  jackdaw,  a  starling,  or  a  sparrow  to 
build  her  nest,  and  those  which  cannot  put  up  with  an  open 
spout  or  other  exposed  place  are  compelled  to  wander  off  to 
the  open  country  to  find  a  nesting-place.  Two  years  ago  a 
careless  workman  in  fixing  a  ventilator  in  a  house  opposite  to 
where  I  am  now  writing  left  out  a  portion  of  a  brick,  and  the 
small  hole  thus  formed  has,  for  the  last  two  breeding  seasons, 
been  a  source  of  contention  among  at  least  half  a  dozen  pairs 
of  starlings  and  as  many  sparrows.  Last  year  it  was  finally 
occupied  by  a  family  of  starlings  and  a  family  of  sparrows. 
But  this  year,  although  the  season  for  these  kinds  of  birds 
building  their  nests  is  far  advanced,  it  is  not  yet  settled  who 
is  to  be  the  sole  tenant.  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  great 
scarcity  of  places  for.  nesting,  or  this  contention  would  not  go 
on  so  long.  These  starlings  and  sparrows  are  pets  of  mine, 
and  come  all  the  year  round  to  my  little  garden  for  the 
crumbs  which  the  servants  throw  out  for  them  ;  and  whatever 
accusations  may  be  brought  against  starlings  by  gamekeepers 
in  the  country,  they  certainly  are  most  interesting  and  harm¬ 
less  inhabitants  of  towns,  and  especially  of  London,  as  neither 
November  fogs  nor  January  frosts  will  stop  their  odd  whist¬ 
ling  and  chattering  in  the  old  trees  behind  my  house. 

“  The  close  cropping  of  the  eaves  of  our  houses,  and  the 
general  use  of  spouts,  have  no  doubt  much  to  do  with  the 
scarcity  of  swallows,  not  only  in  the  suburbs  of  towns,  but 
throughout  the  country,  which  many  persons  have  observed 
and  bewailed  during  the  past  few  years. 

“  From  a  merely  picturesque  point  of  view  few  persons  can 
complain  of  the  changes  which  have  recently  been  made  in 
Kensington  Gardens ;  but  for  the  admirers  of  our  song  birds 
/the  destruction  of  the  laurel  thicket  near  the  gate  at  the  top 
of  Rotten  Row,  and  the  larger  and  more  retired  one  near  the 
Round  Pond,  will  be  regretted,  as  they  were  a  favourite  haunt 
of  many  summer  birds  ;  and  the  cutting  down  of  the  decayed 
elm  trunks  (which  might  have  been  left  standing  and  covered 
with  ivy)  will  rob  the  birds  of  another  chance  of  finding  a 
nesting-place  in  town.  The  old  rookery  in  the  north-west 
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corner  of  the  gardens  is  deserted,  but  this  is  probably  owing 
to  the  extension  of  the  houses  to  the  northward,  and  the  great 
distances  the  rooks  are  compelled  to  go  in  search  of  food, 
quite  as  much  as  to  the  decay  of  the  trees  in  which  they  build 
their  nests. 

“  Our  domestic  architecture  has  taken  a  happy  turn — 
backwards ;  and  houses  are  being  built  in  the  very  middle  of 
our  quarter  which  seem  sadly  out  of  place  without  trim  Dutch 
gardens,  clipped  box-bushes,  stately  peacocks,  and  chattering, 
impudent  jackdaws,  starlings,  and  sparrows.  We  cannot 
have  the  gardens  or  the  peacocks,  but  we  might  have  the 
other  birds,  and  I  would  suggest  that  our  architects  might 
exercise  their  ingenuity  in  providing  them  with  nesting-places 
without  any  disadvantage  to  their  plans,  and  possibly  even 
with  some  addition  to  the  variety  and  picturesqueness  of 
their  designs.  In  the  suburbs  and  country  places  the  swallows 
should  not  be  forgotten.  Dense  thickets,  fenced  round  with 
high  palisades  as  wild  aviaries,  might  be  formed  in  some  of 
the  outlying  parks  or  empty  west-end  squares  without  much 
loss  of  ground,  and  with  great  advantage  to  those  who  visit 
them,  from  the  interest  their  feathered  occupants  would 
excite,  especially  among  children.  We  have  societies  of  all 
sorts,  why  should  we  not  have  a  Society  for  the  Protection 
and  Propagation  of  Birds  in  London  ?  ”  Here  is  work  for 
the  town  members  of  the  Selborne  Society. 


Absolute  Protection  of  Birds. — The  Rev.  D.  F.  Quayle 
writes: — “I  see  in  the  February  number  of  the  Selborne 
Magazine  a  note  referring  to  the  Act  prohibiting  the  killing 
of  sand  grouse  during  three  years,  and  stating  the  belief  that 
it  is  the  first  Act  for  the  complete  protection  of  any  bird  in 
this  country.  I  believe  it  is  the  first  Act  of  the  kind  which 
has  been  passed  in  England  ;  but  in  the  Isle  of  Man  there 
has  been  an  Act  in  force  for  some  years  now,  prohibiting 
altogether  the  killing  of  sea-gulls  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
The  steady  war  waged  against  these  birds  by  almost  anyone 
who  could  get  a  gun  had  had  the  effect  of  either  reducing 
their  numbers  or  driving  them  away  from  the  coasts ;  and 
since  the  flocks  of  gulls  were  considered  by  the  fishermen  of 
the  island  to  have  a  distinct  value,  as  indicating  the  position 
of  the  herring  shoals,  over  which  they  hover,  the  legislature- 
passed  an  Act,  which,  while  protecting  sundry  other  birds  at 
stated  seasons,  prohibits  the  killing  of  gulls  altogether.  The 
effect  of  this  Act  may  be  plainly  seen,  for,  whereas  formerly 
it  was  rare  to  see  a  gull  near  the  towns,  except  when  driven, 
in  by  storm,  they  are  now  to  be  seen  placidly  swimming 
about  the  harbours ;  and  even  two  or  three  miles  inland,  large 
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numbers  may  be  seen  at  times  in  one  field  following  a  man  as 
he  ploughs.”  The  fine  for  killing  sea-birds  or  taking  their 
eggs  is  five  pounds. 


The  Objects  of  the  Selborne  Society. — We  take  the 
following  useful  hints  from  a  paper  recently  read  by  Mr. 
Wakefield  at  a  meeting  of  the  Lower  Thames  Valley  Branch  : 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  Selborne  Society  is  to  familiarise 
us  with  Nature,  but  not  so  to  familiarise  us  with  her  as  to 
breed  contempt  or  to  produce  weariness.  The  end  we  must 
keep  in  view  is  to  enlarge  the  field  of  our  observations  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  awaken  a  keen  microscopical  interest  in  the 
objects  we  see  around  us  on  the  other.  Our  natural  sense  of 
beauty  must  be  cultivated.  Our  eyes  must  first  be  opened 
intelligently  to  see  the  beautiful  things  around  us,  and  then  I 
am  quite  sure  we  shall  need  no  Selbornian  injunctions  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  destruction.  A  great  living  divine  has  said,  “  We 
think  perhaps  chiefly  of  the  sunlight  because  in  the  summer 
it  bathes  us  in  its  beauty  every  day  of  our  lives  from  morning 
till  evening,  but  this  does  not  show  that  it  is  the  less  entitled 
to  our  wonder  and  admiration,  but  only  that  our  sense  of 
beauty  is  so  feeble  and  so  dull  as  to  require  the  stimulus  of 
variety  or  novelty.”  Nature,  however,  like  conscience,  richly 
rewards  close  observation  and  study.  It  has  not  a  uniform 
surface.  It  is  almost  infinitely  varied,  and  its  variations 
present  themselves  to  no  two  minds  in  exactly  the  same  way, 
and  to  no  one  mind  in  exactly  the  same  way  at  all  times  of  its 
experience.  The  many  aspects  and  moods  of  Nature,  under¬ 
lying  an  unchanging  truth,  address  themselves  to  the  many 
and  varying  moods  of  man  with  a  varying  effect.  Spring  and 
summer,  autumn  and  winter,  morning  and  evening,  gloom 
and  sunshine,  affect  us  most  variously  at  different  times  in 
our  lives.  We  sip,  too,  at  an  inexhaustible  fountain,  for  the 
Nature  which  meets  our  eyes  in  the  spangled  robe  which  veils 
the  uncreated  beauty  of  an  infinite  God. 

I  owe  already  to  my  connection  with  the  Selborne  Society, 
and  to  the  incentive  it  gave  me,  one  or  two  of  the  most  delight¬ 
ful  days  I  have  ever  spent.  During  my  holiday  last  year  I 
betook  myself  to  the  study  of  field  botany.  Armed  with  the 
Rev.  C.  H .  John’s  delightful  and  instructive  book,  called  the 
“  Flowers  of  the  Field,”  I  took  my  two  boys  with  me  and  we 
made  an  excursion  into  the  country  to  see  what  we  could.  I 
wanted  to  find  out  whether  boys  at  an  early  age  could  be 
turned  into  good  Selbornians.  I  think  they  can.  Our  first 
day’s  excursion  added  richly  to  our  stock  of  knowledge.  No¬ 
thing  was  any  longer  common  :  the  composite  daisy,  the  beau¬ 
tiful,  but  noxious,  buttercup,  the  charming,  pinky  flowers  of 
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the  common  bramble — all  had  lessons  for  us.  I  think  children 
should  be  taught  not  to  pluck  and  destroy  everything  they 
come  across.  It  is  natural  for  them  to  do  so,  but  this  pro¬ 
pensity  must  be  restrained. 


Protection  of  the  Eider  Duck. — Thanks  to  strict  pre¬ 
servation,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  are  realising 
the  value  of  the  bird,  the  eider  has  greatly  increased  in 
number  in  Iceland  during  recent  years.  The  people  do  all  in 
their  power  to  attract  the  bird  to  their  property.  Among 
these  attractions  are  bells  worked  by  the  wind  or  by  water, 
the  hanging  up  of  dress  materials  of  a  glaring  colour,  and  the 
keeping  of  bright  coloured  fowls.  A  Society  has  been  formed 
for  the  granting  of  premiums  for  the  killing  of  animals  preying 
upon  the  eider,  and  last  year,  1155  such  prizes  were  awarded. 
— Nature. 
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Curious  Instance  of  Parental  Affection  in  long-eared 

Owls. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  “  SELBORNE  MAGAZINE.” 

Sir, — Some  years  ago  my  brother  and  myself  had  been 
birds-nesting  in  a  fir-wood,  in  the  north-east  of  Aberdeenshire, 
when  we  suddenly  discovered  two  young  owls  at  the  foot  of  a 
tall  fir-tree.  We  took  them  home,  and  for  a  week  kept  them 
in  the  cellar,  feeding  them  upon  raw  meat.  At  the  end  of 
this  time  we  handed  them  over  to  the  gamekeeper,  who  placed 
them  in  the  game  larder,  intending  to  feed  them  upon  spare 
rabbits.  To  our  astonishment  he  came  next  morning,  with 
the  extraordinary  announcement  that  the  steps  of  the  larder 
were  lined  with  mice.  On  visiting  the  larder  we  found  that 
his  statement  was  perfectly  accurate.  Evidently  the  old 
birds  had  heard  the  cries  of  their  young  ones,  and  had  thus 
answered  them.  Anxious  to  test  their  further  sagacity,  the 
young  birds  were  placed  in  a  secure  position,  out  of  the  reach 
of  prowling  weasels  or  rats.  In  the  morning  they  had  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  their  disappearance  was  rightly  or  wrongly 
attributed  to  their  watchful  parents.  Can  anything  point 
more  conclusively  than  this  to  the  marvellous  intelligence 
and  sagacity  of  the  lower  animals.  It  was  a  most  touching 
instance  of  parental  care  and  affection. 

Yours,  &c., 

P.  Ainslie. 


South  Motion  Street ,  S.bk. 
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The  Little  Auk. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  (i  SELBORNE  MAGAZINE.” 

Sir, — On  the  12th  of  February  a  man  brought  me  a  very 
perfect  living  specimen  of  the  Little  Auk  [Mergulus  Melano- 
lencos),  which  he  caught  in  the  south  road  leading  to  Tedding- 
ton,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  my  house.  As  it  was  much 
exhausted  it  was  useless  to  give  it  its  liberty  ;  I  tried  to  keep' 
it  alive  by  giving  it  several  kinds  of  Crustacea,  but  alas !  it 
refused  to  eat,  but  drank  a  quantity  of  water.  After  six  days 
it  died.  I  have  stuffed  it,  and  it  makes  a  valuable  addition  to 
my  ornithological  collection.  It  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  the  Little  Auk  is  an  Arctic  species  and  is  rarely  found 
so  far  south  ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  only  specimen  I  have  heard  of 
caught  in  this  locality.  I  presume  it  was  blown  over  from  its 
native  haunts  during  the  late  severe  storms. 

Yours,  &c., 

Twickenham.  E.  Boscher,  F.E.S. 
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BIRD  AND  FLOWER  FOLK-LORE. 

The  Migration  of  Birds. 

By  THOMAS  COLE,  M.D. 

The  migration  of  birds  has  been  observed  from  the  very 
earliest  times.  The  Bible  contains  many  interesting  allusions 
to  it.  Thus  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Canticles,  the  nth 
and  12th  verses,  we  read,  “  Lo  !  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain 
is  over  and  gone,  the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth,  the  time  of 
the  singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is 
heard  in  our  land.”  The  prophet  Jeremiah,  in  his  appeal  to 
backsliding  Judah,  in  his  eighth  chapter  and  7th  verse,  de¬ 
clares  “  Yea,  the  stork  in  the  Heaven  knoweth  her  appointed 
times  ;  and  the  turtle  and  the  crane  and  the  swallow  [or 
swift]  observe  the  time  of  their  coming,  but  my  people  know 
not  the  judgment  of  the  Lord.”  There  is  peculiar  force  in 
the  words  “  the  stork  in  the  Heaven,”  for,  unlike  most  bird- 
emigrants,  it  travels  at  a  great  height  in  the  day  time.  In 
winter  not  a  stork  is  to  be  seen  in  Palestine,  but  in  the  spring 
enormous  clouds  arrive  and  spread  all  over  the  land.  Their 
halt  in  Syria  agrees  with  the  time  of  their  arrival  in  Russia — 
the  beginning  of  May.  They  invade  Holland  and  Denmark 
in  mid-April.  In  Holland,  the  nests  remain  on  chimney  pots 
for  many  years,  the  owners  returning  to  the  same  spot.  They 
take  possession  of  their  old  homes  with  great  expressions  of 
joy.  In  Job,  the  thirty-ninth  chapter  and  26th  verse,  occurs, 
“  Doth  the  hawk  fly  by  Thy  wisdom,  and  stretch  her  wings 
towards  the  south  ?  ”  In  Hosea,  “  They  shall  tremble  as  a 
bird  out  of  Egypt,  and  as  a  [rock]  dove  out  of  the  land  of 
Assyria.”  And  there  are  allusions  to  the  quail,  the  crane, 
and  many  others. 
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Writers  in  all  ages  have  been  attracted  by  this  fascinating 
theme.  In  all  parts  of  the  world  “  the  hawk  [?  kite]  that 
wingeth  its  way  to  the  south  ”  is  as  familiar  to  the  latest  Nile 
boat  traveller  as  to  Job.  The  autumnal  thronging  of  water 
fowl  observed  by  the  modern  sportsman  did  not  escape  the 
poetic  eye  of  Homer.  And  he  makes  use  of  the  habit  of  the 
crane  for  a  beautiful  simile  in  his  third  book  of  the  Iliad — 
“  Now  when  they  were  arrayed,  each  company  with  its  cap¬ 
tains,  the  Trojans  marched  with  clamour  and  with  shouting 
like  unto  birds,  even  when  there  goeth  up  before  heaven  a 
clamour  of  cranes,  which  flee  from  the  coming  winter  and 
sudden  rain,  and  fly  with  clamour  towards  the  streams  of 
ocean.”  Virgil  alludes  to  the  same  topic  in  his  Aineid — “  As 
when  beneath  the  dark  clouds  the  cranes  of  Strymon  utter 
forth  a  boding  voice,  and  stem  the  air  of  heaven,  screaming 
as  they  fly  before  the  south  winds,  with  happy  cries.”  There 
is  also  a  reference  to  the  migration  of  cranes  in  the  wTord 
“  advena  ”  in  Horace’s  second  epode,  a  “  foreigner  or 
stranger,”  inasmuch  as  it  comes  in  its  migratory  tour  to 
Italy,  and  is  not  a  native  of  it.  Virgil  alludes  to  the  swallow’s 
rapid  flight,  “  As  when  through  the  mansion  of  a  wealthy 
lord  a  black  swallow  flits  and  traverses  the  lofty  halls, 
gathering  its  little  store  of  food,  and  noisily  flies  now  along 
spacious  colonnades,  now  round  the  water  pools,  so  Juturna 
is  borne  by  the  coursers  through  the  midst  of  the  foes.”  And 
he  tells  us  of  the  influence  of  wind  and  rain  upon  the  move¬ 
ments  of  gulls,  coots,  herons,  as  well  as  swallows,  cranes,  and 
■crows.  Anacreon  welcomed  the  returning  swallow  in  his 
most  exquisite  style  : — 

Once  in  each  revolving  year 
Gentle  bird  !  we  find  thee  here. 

When  nature  wears  her  summer  vest 
Thou  com’st  to  weave  thy  simple  nest  ; 

But  when  the  chilling  winter  lowers 
Again  thou  seek’st  the  genial  bowers 
Of  Memphis,  or  the  shores  of  Nile, 

Where  sunny  hours  of  verdure  smile. 

And  thus  thy  wing  of  freedom  roves  ; 

Alas  !  unlike  the  plumed  loves, 

That  linger  in  this  hapless  breast, 

And  never,  never  change  their  nest. 

And  he  recognises  the  same  habit  in  the  crane  when  he 
sings  : — 

See  the  young,  the  rosy  spring 
Gives  to  the  breeze  her  spangled  wing  ; 

While  virgin  graces  warm  with  May, 

Fling  roses  o’er  her  dewy  way  ! 

The  murmuring  billows  of  the  deep 
Have  languished  into  solemn  sleep  : 
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And  mark  !  the  flitting  sea-birds  lave 
Their  plumes  in  the  reflecting  wave  ; 

While  cranes  from  hoary  winter  fly 
To  flutter  in  a  kinder  sky. 

The  Indian  of  the  Fur  Countries  in  forming  his  rude 
calendar,  names  the  recurring  moons  after  the  birds  of 
passage,  the  arrival  of  which  is  coincident  with  their  changes. 
The  ebb  and  flow  of  the  mighty  feathered  wave  has  been  sung 
by  poets  and  reasoned  on  by  philosophers,  has  given  rise  to 
proverbs,  and  entered  into  popular  superstitions,  and  yet  our 
ignorance  on  the  matter  is  still  prodigious.  Little  Greek 
children  still  celebrate  the  swallow’s  advent,  as  the  small 
Rhodian  did  2,000  years  ago  in  the  rhyme  preserved  for  us 
by  Theognis  and  Athenaeus  : — 

She  comes,  she  comes,  who  loves  to  bear  soft  sunny  hours  and  season  fair, 

The  swallow  hither  comes  to  rest  her  sable  wing  and  snowy  breast. 

The  migratory  habit  of  birds  has  furnished  many  themes 
and  similes  to  our  own  poets.  The  immortal  Shakespeare, 
who  will  never  migrate  nor  be  driven  away  from  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen,  uses  it  on  several  occasions.  In  the  second 
part  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  the  king  answers  Westmore¬ 
land,  who  has  brought  him  dispatches,  with 

O  Westmoreland,  thou  art  a  summer  bird, 

Which  even  in  the  haunch  of  winter  sings 
The  lifting  up  of  day. 

In  the  Winter’s  Tale,  Perdita,  in  her  catalogue  of  flowers, 
enumerates  the 

Daffodils 

That  come  before  the  swallow  dares  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty. 

The  swallow  is  again  alluded  to  in  Timon  of  Athens.  The 
second  lord  declares,  “The  swallow  follows  not  summer  more 
willingly  than  we,  your  lordship.”  To  wThich  Timon  replies 
(aside),  “Nor  more  willingly  leaves  winter;  such  summer 
birds  are  men.”  In  the  fifth  act  of  Richard  the  Third,  Rich¬ 
mond  cries, 

All  for  our  vantage,  then  in  God’s  name  march  : 

True  hope  is  swift,  and  flies  with  swallow’s  wings  ; 

Kings  it  makes  gods,  and  meaner  creatures  kings. 

In  the  fifth  act  of  Julius  Csesar,  Cassius  exclaims, 

And  in  their  stead  do  ravens,  crows  and  kites 
Fly  o’er  our  heads  and  downward  look  on  us. 

Two  further  passages  allude  to  the  cuckoo — 

Take  heed,  ere  summer  comes,  or  cuckoo  birds  do  sing, 

He  was  but  as  the  cuckoo  heard  in  June,  heard,  not  regarded. 
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The  philosophical  poet,  Pope,  asks  wonderingly  and 
reverently 

Who  bids  the  stork,  Columbus-like,  explore 
Heavens  not  his  own  and  worlds  unknown  before  ? 

Who  calls  the  council,  states  the  certain  day  ? 

Who  forms  the  phalanx,  and  who  points  the  way  ? 

Many  other  passages  from  various  authors  will  readily  occur 
to  the  minds  of  my  readers. 

Bath. 


HABITS  OF  THE  WEASEL. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  CONWAY  WALTER. 

In  the  March  number  of  the  Magazine  there  is  an  interesting 
communication  on  the  subject  of  the  weasel  hunting  in  pack 
or  otherwise,  the  writer  considering  that  they  only  hunt  in 
a  family ;  the  parent  so  teaching  her  young.  After  this 
training,  of  course,  the  family  breaks  up.  How  many  there 
may  be  in  a  family,  I  do  not  know ;  but,  judging  by  the  ferret,, 
there  may  be  eight  or  nine.  In  witnessing  such  a  hunt  one 
would  probably  be  able  to  distinguish  the  young  from  the 
parent,  if  seen  in  the  open. 

I  can  vouch  for  the  following  fact  : — I  was  on  one  occasion 
riding  on  the  South  Downs,  a  few  miles  from  Brighton,  when, 
passing  along  a  strip  of  long  grass  intermixed  with  stunted 
whin,  I  saw  a  rabbit  rush  out,  its  fur  curled  with  perspiration^ 
uttering  a  kind  of  suppressed  cry,  and  evidently  in  the  greatest 
state  of  terror.  As  I  was  riding  leisurely,  I  pulled  up,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  discover  the  cause  of  this  alarm.  The 
rabbit  re-entered  the  cover  lower  down  the  hill  side.  But 
presently,  where  it  had  emerged,  I  saw  a  weasel ;  and  then 
X  became  aware  that  a  number  of  these  creatures  were  work¬ 
ing  through  the  grass.  I  watched  their  movements,  and 
followed,  till  they  had  about  reached  the  spot  where  the 
rabbit  had  re-entered.  Being  mounted  on  a  sure-footed  cob, 
which  I  had  recently  brought  from  the  Highlands,  capable  of 
going  almost  anywhere,  and  feeling  a  keen  sympathy  for  the 
poor  persecuted  rabbit,  I  charged  down  hill  into  the  midst 
of  the  pack,  and  by  dint  of  plunging  up  and  down  amongst 
the  startled  company  and  striking  at  them  with  my  whip,  I 
succeeded  in  dispersing  them.  At  the  same  moment,  the 
rabbit,  which  had  no  doubt  been  crouching  near,  half  paralysed 
with  fear,  darted  out,  and  passing  me,  went  up  the  hill  at  a 
great  pace.  I  pursued  the  weasels  down  the  hill ;  I  should 
say  not  less  than  a  dozen  in  number.  They  were  obliged  to 
break  cover  when  we  reached  the  end  of  the  strip ;  and  I  was 
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greatly  amazed  at  the  enormous  leaps  which  they  made  in 
their  flight,  their  long  lithe  bodies  contracting,  and  then 
expanding  with  a  sudden  jerk,  which  threw  them  forward 
several  feet  at  a  time.  They  scattered  in  different  directions, 
and  were  soon  lost  to  view  in  different  places  of  refuge  on 
the  hill-side  below  ;  while  I  turned  my  cob  round  to  breast 
the  hill  again  with  some  feeling  of  satisfaction  ;  hoping  that 
for  once  I  had  rescued,  though  perhaps  only  rescued  for  the 
once,  a  timid  creature  hunted  down  with  terrible  odds  against 
it.  These  weasels  were  all  full  grown,  and  equally  agile  in 
their  leaping  powers.  Richard  Jefferies  in  his  book  “  Round 
about  a  Great  Estate,”  mentions  having  seen  a  pack  of 
stoats,  five  in  number,  hunting  together,  and  says  that  he 
was  told  by  a  poacher  that  he  had  seen  as  many  as  fourteen 
so  engaged. 

I  may  here  mention  another  incident  showing  the  tenacity 
with  which  a  weasel  clings  to  its  victim  when  of  much  greater 
strength  than  itself.  I  was  walking  early  one  morning  to  a 
trout  stream,  bent  on  having  a  basket  of  fish  before  breakfast, 
when  I  noticed,  in  an  adjoining  field,  a  hare  which  was 
bounding  about  in  a  most  extraordinary  fashion,  darting 
hither  and  thither,  plunging  into  the  rushes,  springing  into 
the  air  and  going  through  all  sorts  of  strange  antics,  which  I 
could  only  have  accounted  for  had  she  been  “  as  mad  as  a 
March  hare,”  but  this  was  in  the  month  of  May.  Presently 
she  rushed  forward,  occasionally  springing  into  the  air, 
towards  the  fence  which  separated  me  from  the  field.  I 
expected  to  see  her  appear  through  the  fence  ;  but  she  did 
not  come.  I  went  to  the  spot  and  got  over  the  hedge,  curious 
to  know  what  could  be  the  meaning  of  this  unusual  proceed¬ 
ing.  On  reaching  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  I  saw  the  hare 
lying,  a  few  yards  further  on,  stretched  out  as  if  dead.  I 
went  up  to  her,  and  found  that  she  was,  indeed,  quite  dead, 
and  fast  on  her  neck  was  a  weasel,  so  gorged  with  her  blood 
that  its  usually  slender  body  was  quite  bloated.  I  believe  it 
was  M.  Guizot  who  said  that  the  first  thing  an  Englishman 
in  the  country  proposed  to  his  guests  after  breakfast  was,  that 
they  should  go  out  and  kill  something.  I  followed  in  this 
case  the  national  instinct,  and  killed  the  weasel,  carrying  the 
hare  to  a  footpath,  where  I  left  it,  that  some  labourer  passing 
by  might  take  it  home  to  regale  his  family. 

I  may  say,  however,  that  weasels  have  their  uses.  In  a 
large  stack-yard  their  presence  is  not  only  allowed  on  suffer¬ 
ance,  but  they  are  welcome  visitors  when  the  stacks  are  full 
of  grain,  as  they  most  effectually  destroy,  or  banish,  the  rats 
and  mice. 

Old  Colwyn ,  North  Wales. 
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BIRDS  AND  BERRIES, 

By  G.  T.  ROPE. 

( Continued  from  page  57.) 

The  beautiful  clusters  of  deep  violet-coloured  berries  of  the 
common  evergreen  Barberry  (Berberis  aquifolium) ,  with  their 
delicate  grape-like  bloom,  are  much  relished  by  many  birds. 
I  have  often  seen  blackbirds,  thrushes,  blackcaps  and  garden 
warblers  feasting  on  them,  and  staining  their  plumage  with  the 
rich  crimson  juice.  The  thick  foliage  of  this  handsome  shrub 
makes  excellent  shelter  for  hedge  sparrows,  wrens,  &c.,  in 
cold  weather.  The  fruit  of  various  other  species  of  Berberis 
is  probably  eaten  by  birds,  but  of  this  I  cannot  speak  from 
personal  observation. 

Old  walls,  steep  banks,  and  rock-work,  clothed  with  the 
dark  green  foliage  of  the  common  evergreen  Cotoneaster,  are 
always  beautiful  to  look  upon,  and  in  winter  the  claret  red 
berries  are  much  esteemed  by  birds,  as  also  are  the  lovely 
waxen  fruits  of  the  Yew,  notwithstanding  the  poisonous 
properties  of  its  leaves. 

As  spring  advances  and  other  berries  are  getting  scarce, 
those  of  the  Holly  are  much  sought  after,  for  they  remain 
good  much  longer  than  many  kinds,  generally  lasting  through¬ 
out  the  winter,  sometimes  even  till  the  succeeding  summer. 
A  clump  of  big  hollies  makes  a  complete  paradise  for  thrushes 
and  blackbirds,  affording  both  food  and  shelter,  as  well  as 
a  warm  and  comfortable  roosting  place  ;  while  as  to  beauty, 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  magnificent  than  that 
Queen  of  evergreens — a  large  well-grown  holly. 

Some  of  the  above-mentioned  berries  are  eaten  by  birds 
during  the  autumn,  and  are  perhaps  finished  before  the  really 
cold  weather  sets  in ;  as,  for  instance,  those  of  the  Barberry. 
The  wild  rose  and  sweet  briar  hips,  too,  are  often  gone  before 
the  winter  is  over  ;  but  all  of  them  are,  I  think,  well  worth 
planting,  as  well  for  the  sake  of  the  abundance  of  valuable  bird 
food  they  produce  as  for  their  own  beauty. 

Among  the  last  berries  available  are  those  of  the  Ivy,  a 
most  important  item  in  the  wood  pigeon’s  bill  of  fare.  These 
berries  last  till  the  increasing  warmth  and  more  genial  weather 
of  approaching  spring  bring  out  some  insects,  and  make 
worms  and  other  food  accessible. 

Possibly  some  among  those  who  delight  in  birds  and  like 
to  have  plenty  of  them  living  in  perfect  freedom  about  their 
dwellings  may  be  unaware  that  our  four  commonest  kinds  of 
tit-mouse — the  great  tit,  blue  tit,  cole  tit,  and  marsh  tit — are 
particularly  fond  of  the  seeds  of  the  sunflower.  Any  of  these 
seeds  not  wanted  for  sowing  are  well  worth  saving  up  for  the 
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benefit  of  these  pretty  and  sprightly  little  fellows  in  the  winter, 
though  perhaps  a  lump  of  bacon  or  fat  of  any  kind  is  equally 
attractive  to  them.  They  are  also  very  partial  to  maize, 
pecking  out  the  middle  of  each  grain  and  rejecting  its  horny 
covering.  Of  the  four  species  I  have  always  found  the  marsh 
tit  the  boldest  and  most  confiding,  even  surpassing  in  this 
respect  that  dainty  and  comical  little  atom,  the  blue  tit,  while 
Pavus  major  is  the  wariest  and  most  distrustful. 

The  short  list  of  trees  and  shrubs  given  above  only  com¬ 
prises  some  few  of  the  hardiest  of  those  which  might  be 
utilised  for  this  purpose  ;  many  others  might  of  course  be 
introduced.  On  chalky  ground,  for  instance,  the  handsome 
White  beam-tree  or  the  Juniper  might  perhaps  have  a  place. 
A  clump  or  thicket  composed  of  these  and  similar  trees  and 
bushes,  together  with  a  sprinkling  of  blackthorn,  bramble, 
honeysuckle  and  maple,  would  amply  repay  the  planter  for 
his  trouble  by  attracting,  sheltering  and  feeding  many  birds 
otherwise  perhaps  doomed  to  perish  of  hunger,  or  fall  victims 
to  boys,  hedge-poppers  and  others,  many  of  whom  are  often 
too  ready  to  take  advantage  of  their  enforced  tameness,  when, 
weakened  by  starvation,  and  with  feathers  puffed  out  from  cold, 
they  cower  under  hedges  and  stacks,  or  crippled  perhaps 
already  by  a  stone  or  shot,  vainly  try  to  drag  themselves  into 
a  place  of  safety. 

Blaxhall ,  Suffolk. 


HEADS  AND  TAILS  CLUBS. 

By  the  EDITOR. 

A  lady  member  writing  from  Farnham  in  Surrey  says  :  — 
“  In  the  parish  of  Frensham,  Surrey,  a  club  exists  calling 
itself  a  ‘  Heads  and  Tails  Club,’  and  its  object  is  the  ex¬ 
termination  of  birds  and  rats.  In  the  past  winter  many 
hundreds  of  birds  have  been  destroyed— rooks,  blackbirds, 
thrushes,  finches  of  all  sorts,  tits,  &c.  Prizes  were  given  for 
the  heads  of  the  birds  and  tails  of  the  rats,  which  were 
subscribed  for  by  different  people  in  the  parish,  and  unhappily 
the  largest  landowner  in  the  place  encourages  it.  I  was 
never  asked  to  subscribe,  as  my  horror  of  the  slaughter  is  too 
well  known.  In  my  own  garden  there  used  to  be  quantities 
of  birds  of  many  kinds,  and  so  tame  that  they  followed  one 
about  the  garden,  keeping  close  to  one,  but  their  number,  is, 
alas !  most  grievously  diminished,  and  I  miss  many  of  my 
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little  friends.  Can  nothing  be  done  to  stop  such  ignorant 
butchery  ?  Of  course,  since  March  ist  it  has  ostensibly 
stopped.” 

This  is  a  very  sad  story.  The  village  of  Frensham 
(called  Frinsham  by  Gilbert  White),  is  only  a  few  miles  below 
Selborne  on  the  stream  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  Selborne 
hanger.  It  is  equally  near  to  Eversley,  where  Charles 
Kingsley  lived,  studied,  and  wrote  his  books  and  essays  on 
natural  history,  and  is  within  a  day’s  walk  of  “  Our  Village,” 
where  Miss  Mitford  lived  and  wrote  so  delightfully  on  the 
charms  and  innocent  pleasures  of  country  life.  Clubs  of  this 
kind  exist  under  different  names  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  members  of  them  hold  a  similar  relation  to 
farmers  which  gamekeepers  do  to  landowners.  They  are 
founded  and  flourish  on  ignorance  and  prejudice,  and  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  a  more  incongruous  combina¬ 
tion  of  good  and  bad  things  than  the  association  of  birds  and 
rats  under  the  common  name  of  vermin.  The  thing  to  be 
done  in  this  and  in  every  similar  case  elsewhere,  is  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  branch  of  the  Selborne  Society,  and  try  to  teach  the 
poor  ignorant  peasantry  the  truth  about  birds,  their  food,  and 
their  habits.  In  this  direction  there  is  a  great  deal  of  hard 
work  before  the  Selborne  Society,  if  only  it  can  be  brought  to 
see  a  little  beyond  the  temporary  work  it  has  taken  in  hand, 
namely,  the  suppression  of  bird- wearing  by  women.  In  the 
matter  of  branch-forming  the  Society  is  far  too  ambitious, 
and  though  its  subscription  is  so  small  and  free  membership 
admissible,  it  does  not  reach  the  uneducated  classes,  which 
are  the  greatest  destroyers  and  wasters  of  our  native  birds. 
The  Magazine  and  leaflets  should  be  placed  in  every  work¬ 
ing  man’s  or  boys’  club  and  village  library  (and  not  simply 
distributed  among  the  members  of  the  Society).  The  mere 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  society  which  has  for  its 
chief  object  the  protection  of  birds  would  have  a  powerful 
influence  in  checking  the  ignorant  slaughter  by  the  members 
of  bird  clubs.  If  prizes  are  given  for  the  destruction  of  birds, 
why  should  not  the  Society  give  prizes  for  their  protection, 
on  the  plan  recommended  in  the  Magazine  by  the  Rev.  H. 
D.  Gordon  (page  92,  Vol.  I.),  and  which  proved  such  a  com¬ 
plete  success  in  the  only  case  in  which  it  has  been  tried  ? 
The  same  gentleman’s  suggestion  on  another  page,  that 
natural  history  should  be  taught  in  our  elementary  schools,  is 
an  excellent  one,  and  one  which  the  Selborne  Society  should 
endeavour  to  forward  in  every  way  in  its  power. 
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The  Last  Essays  of  Richard  Jefferies." 

All  who  have  read  these  essays  as  they  appeared  in  the 
different  magazines  in  which  they  were  first  published,  will 
welcome  them  warmly  in  their  new  shape.  To  those  who 
have  not  read  them  we  can  venture  to  promise  a  new  and 
rich  treat,  a  series  of  pictures  descriptive  of  Nature  in 
almost  every  varied  mood,  conveyed  in  English  at  once 
forceful  and  pure. 

After  the  dreary  length  of  winter,  Mr.  Jefferies  walks  forth 
to  meet  the  spring,  greeting  her  with  the  gladness  of  one  long 
separated  from  a  beloved  friend.  Spring,  summer,  autumn 
and  winter  come  to  him,  take  life  and  claim  him  as  one  who 
knows  and  loves  them — loves  them  with  a  perfect  knowledge. 
He  begins  by  giving  to  us  the  first  silent  movements  of  the 
green  life,  which  creeps  into  the  dead  hedges,  greeting  him 
with  the  tender  freshness  of  those  early  hours  of  the  young 
season.  The  trees  clothe  themselves  anew  for  his  inspection, 
and  the  birds  pour  forth  their  jubilance.  He  tells  us  how 
one  after  another  the  messengers  of  spring  break  into  singing, 
while  Nature  decks  herself  in  her  most  festive  garments. 

Then  the  summer  grows  into  a  fuller  radiance,  the  pale 
primroses  and  sweet  violets  pass  away  before  the  gayer  tints 
of  lovely  rose  and  brilliant  poppy,  and  the  pale  green  of  the 
early  corn  swells  into  a  fuller  charm.  The  luscious  beauty  of 
russet  and  ribston  and  juicy  pear  are  seen  even  in  the  gardens 
of  the  cotter.  He  knows  every  detail  of  the  season’s  growth 
till  “  the  joy  of  harvest  ”  is  everywhere,  and  the  golden  glory 
crowns  all  things.  Listen  to  the  description  of  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  birds  as  they  fly  to  their  portion  which  nature,  as 
well  as  man,  has  provided  for  them  in  the  happy  autumn 
fields  ;  the  style  perfect,  the  words  that  describe  the  scene 
exactly  as  they  are  wanted,  not  one  too  many,  not  a  single 
suggestion  of  poverty  of  language,  broad  strokes,  delicate 
detail,  warm  glow,  all  exquisite  : — 

Down,  too,  come  the  grey-blue  wood  pigeons  and  the  wild  turtle  doves. 
The  singing  linnets  come  in  parties,  the  happy  greenfinches,  the  streaked 
yellow-hammers — -out  they  come  from  the  hazel  copses,  where  the  nuts  are 
dropping,  and  the  hedge  berries  turning  red,  and  every  one  finds  something  to 
his  liking.  There  are  the  seeds  of  the  charlock  and  the  thistle,  and  a  hundred 
other  little  seeds,  insects  and  minute  atom-like  foods  it  needs  a  bird’s  eye  to 
know.  They  are  never  still,  they  sweep  up  into  the  hedges  and  line  the 
boughs,  calling  and  talking,  and  away  again  to  another  rood  of  stubble  with¬ 
out  any  order  or  plan  of  search,  just  sowing  themselves  about  like  wind-blown 
seeds.  Up  and  down  the  day  through  with  a  zest  never  failing. 

Field  and  Hedgerozu.  By  Richard  Jefferies.  (Longman,  Green  and  Co., 
1889.) 
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Mr.  Jefferies  open  our  eyes  and  we  see  the  busy  reapers 
spread  abroad  over  the  fields ;  he  opens  our  ears  to  receive 
the  sweet  music  of  the  labourer’s  song,  the  bright  laughter  of 
woman  and  the  merry  frolic  of  childhood. 

Once  more  the  melancholy  voice  of  winter  sounds  through 
the  earth.  The  rich  strong  charm  of  autumn  is  swept  away, 
and  the  pure  but  solemn  fairness  of  death  takes  the  place. 

We  are  told  that  in  all  beauty  there  is  sadness,  that  under 
the  thousand  forms  in  which  Nature  shows  herself,  to  gladden 
the  eyes  of  her  beholders,  there  is  that  which  suggests  the 
destroyer,  that  the  carol  of  the  lark  holds  a  note  of  the  dirge, 
that  all  things  speak  of  woe. 

Could  any  one  believe  this  in  reading  these  essays  ?  Mr. 
Jefferies  fills  our  hearts  with  gladness,  as  he  recalls  to  us  the 
merry  chirp  of  grasshopper  or  the  contented  hum  of  fly  or  bee. 
We  hear  the  rushing  of  mountain  river  as  it  sweeps  over  the 
brown  rocks,  through  woods  to  the  sea ;  we  see  the  soft 
sparkle  of  wood-anemones  in  the  tangle  and  the  majesty  of 
forest  tree.  No  sound  of  woe  in  all  his  burst  of  irrepressible 
poetry.  One  would  say  how  gladsome  this  man  must  be,  no 
touch  of  pain  or  sorrow  here. 

Yet  we  know  that  in  anguish  of  bodily  suffering  most  of 
these  papers  were  written,  maphap  in  sadness  and  almost  in 
despair.  There  is  no  trace  of  it  in  his  writing.  Nature  had 
given  to  him  a  message,  which  he  and  he  alone  must  deliver 
to  her  followers.  Therefore  the  strong  spirit  conquered 
agony,  rose  above  weakness  and  unrest,  and  with  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  clear  voice  passed  on  the  wondrous  tale.  It  is  as  though 
he  went  forth  in  the  full  flush  of  youth  and  health,  writing 
down,  as  he  walked,  his  impressions  of  the  life  outside,  as 
though  seen  for  the  first  time  revelling  in  the  free  speech  of  a 
strong  man’s  enthusiasm. 

Amidst  pain  so  acute  that  most  men  would  have  sunk 
beneath  it,  he  spake  his  words,  and  the  poet  forgot  himself  as 
he  sang  of  the  joy  of  living.  He  strove  to  open  the  treasures 
that  were  his,  to  lay  them  bare  that  others  might  use  them, 
as  he  himself  had  not  been  able  to  do.  Life  was  passed 
by  him  in  doing  the  work  given  him  to  do,  and  doing  it  almost 
without  reward  or  sight  of  success. 

The  essays  are  not  of  equal  merit,  of  course.  They  cannot 
all  come  up  to  the  wonderful  brightness  of  “  Hours  of  Spring,” 
to  the  detailed  knowledge  of  nature  in  “  Walks  in  the  Wheat- 
field,”  or  the  forest  pictures  of  “  Among  the  Nuts.”  Yet  even 
in  the  most  lightly  sketched  of  them  there  is  a  power  of 
painting  and  a  knowledge  of  his  subject  rarely  to  be  met. 

But  there  remains  to  be  mentioned  a  grander  and  nobler 
side  to  his  work,  even  than  those  sides  of  which  we  have 
spoken.  It  is  that  Jefferies  has,  we  must  feel,  realized  in  a 
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great  measure  the  meaning  of  the  mystery  of  Nature ;  with 
“  shoes  removed”  and  reverent  tread  he  stands  at  her  portal 
and  tries  to  reveal  this  to  man.  He  cannot  always  succeed 
in  opening  her  deep  wisdom  to  all.  But  we  thank  him  for 
the  noble  thoughts  he  gives  to  us,  for  the  chords  he  strikes 
which  have  thrilled  our  being  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  He 
comes  before  us  as  the  guide  to  Nature.  She  is  not  tender  to 
man,  not  patient  with  his  weakness  and  ignorance.  She  shews 
herself  to  him  in  majesty  ;  she  explains  nothing — he  must 
seek  for  himself. 

Mr.  Jefferies  knows  in  what  points  he  can  help  his  fellows 
to  rise  to  the  Greater.  His  help  is  given  freely,  in  rich 
measure,  in  “Field  and  Hedgerow.”  He  toiled  by  day  and 
night,  in  summer  and  winter,  up  the  hills  of  God,  and  has 
left  to  us  a  map  of  the  beauteous  and  mysterious  land 
which  he  travelled  for  our  sakes.  It  may  be,  that  in  re¬ 
vealing  to  us  the  Greater,  Jefferies  shews  to  us  the  Greatest. 
We  all  must  feel  that  he  has  left  to  all  who  will  accept  it,  a 
legacy  of  deep  insight  into  Nature’s  secret  workings.  For 
him  the  martyr's  work  has  been  followed  by  the  martyr’s 
crown. — K.  J .  Duncan. 


Home  Life  in  the  Shetlands." 

This  delightful  book  consists  of  a  series  of  articles  written 
by  a  brother  and  sister  who  were  born  and  brought  up  at 
Baltasound,  Unst,  in  a  “plain  old  home”  which  “  stood  on  a 
gentle  slope,  overlooking  one  of  those  land-locked  fiords 
which  characterise  the  Shetland  Isles.”  The  title  well 
describes  the  purpose  of  the  writer,  and  through  a  long  list  of 
chapters,  widely  differing  in  style  and  subject,  this  purpose  is 
always  kept  in  view,  and  the  reader  obtains  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  naturalist,  his  family  and  his  home  and  household  pets. 

Laurence  Edmondston,  doctor  and  naturalist,  lived  in  his 
secluded  home  for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  died  there  at  the  age 
of  eighty-four.  He  led  a  useful  and  an  active  life,  visiting 
his  patients  and  pursuing  his  studies  in  natural  history  and 
botany.  He  had  “  a  tender  regard  for  life  in  every  creature, 
however  humble,”  and  “  an  intense  love  of  the  lower  animals.” 
The  home  seems  to  have  swarmed  with  pets  of  all  kinds : 
dogs,  cats,  seals,  ravens,  starlings,  owls,  falcons,  martins, 
redbreasts,  and  sparrow-hawks,  and  last,  but  not  least,  a 
magnificent  cormorant.  This  last  pet,  Toby  by  name,  is  said 
on  one  occasion  to  have  “  attempted  to  swallow  a  live  young 
kitten,  and  had  half  accomplished  the  feat  when  the  poor 

*  The  Home  Life  of  a  Naturalist.  By  the  Rev.  Biot  Edmondston  and  his 
sister,  Jessie  M.  E.  Saxby.  (James  Nisbet  &  Co.,  1889.) 
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little  thing  was  rescued,  evidently  very  much  to  Toby’s  dis¬ 
appointment  and  disgust.”  There  is  an  interesting  account 
of  the  “  Great  Skera  or  Bonxie,  a  bird  of  the  gull  tribe ;  ”  he 
is  now  rare  in  Shetland,  where  he  appears  about  the  end  of 
April,  leaving  again  in  the  autumn,  after  the  breeding  season 
is  over.  A  few  pairs  breed  on  the  isolated  island  of  Fonta, 
a  few  on  Booness  Hill  and  a  few  on  Hermaness,  the  most 
northern  promontory  of  Unst. 

The  chapter  entitled  44  Oil  on  the  Troubled  Waters,”  con¬ 
tains  an  account  of  the  practice  amongst  Shetland  fishermen 
of  crushing  the  liver  of  ling  or  cod,  and  throwing  it  into  the 
sea  in  order  to  break  the  force  of  the  wave.  44  The  effect  is 
magical.  The  waves  are  not  lessened  in  size,  but  they  no 
longer  break.”  The  oil  spreads  over  a  considerable  space  of 
water  very  quickly,  and  the  smooth  appearance  thus  caused 
by  the  floating  oily  substance  is  called  lioom  by  the  Shetlander. 

“  Folk-lore  from  Unst”  is  exceedingly  interesting;  also  “  The 
Weird  Sisters,”  wherein  the  writer  holds  forth  at  some  length 
on  the  doings  and  sayings  of  three  remarkable  Shetland  women, 
two  of  whom  were  nurses  and  wise  women,  and  one  of  whom 
was  in  league  with  the  44  Trows  ”  or  fairies  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  Gonga,  who  worked  in  the  naturalist’s  home,  had  gipsy 
blood  in  her  veins,  her  father  being  a  44  gaberlunzie  ”  ;  her 
hair  was  black  and  curled,  and  she  could  sing  and  dance. 
Two  of  the  stories  about  Gonga  are  told  with  an  exquisite 
delicacy  of  touch.  44  She  would  close  ears  and  heart  to  church¬ 
teaching,  but  was  not  lacking  in  the  4  knowledge  that 
cometh  from  within.’  The  only  time  I  can  remember  hearing 
Gonga  utter  an  aspiration  beyond  the  things  of  this  life  was 
when  some  rockets,  &c.,  were  being  discharged.  She  had 
never  seen  fireworks  before,  and  as  the  brilliant  torches,  stars, 
and  wheels  flew  into  the  dark  sky,  Gonga  called  out  :  4  O 
Lord,  grant  that  I  may  gang  up  like  yon  when  my  time 
comes !’  Gonga  had  a  serious  illness ;  her  young  mistress 
sitting  by  her  side  spoke  to  her  of  her  state.  She  listened 
quietly  and  then  answered  :  4  Never  fash  your  dear  heart 
about  me.  The  Lord,  He  kens  why  He  made  me  what  I 
am,  and  He’ll  pit  a’richt  for  me  ony  way  He  likes.’  ” 

This  volume,  then,  contains  a  vast  amount  of  varied  infor¬ 
mation  and  can  be  highly  recommended  as  delightful  reading 
both  for  young  and  old.  The  chapter  on  44  Weird  Sisters”  is 
succeeded  by  one  on  44  The  Eela.”  44  Sillacks  ”  are  the  young 
of  the  saithe ;  in  winter  they  come  to  the  Shetland  coasts  in 
great  shoals.  In  the  month  of  May  they  change  their  name 
and  become  44  piltachs.”  The  fishing  of  piltachs  is  called 
44  the  Eela.”  They  form  a  staple  article  of  food  in  Shetland 
households.  We  regret  that  want  of  space  prevents  us  from 
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quoting  from  the  chapter  entitled  “  Our  Mother’s  Room  ;  ”  it 
is  full  of  grace  and  pathos. 

In  “  Seals  and  Seal-hunting,”  after  giving  an  enthusiastic 
account  of  the  killing  of  six  seals  by  a  young  Shetlander  in 
one  hour,  as  recently  as  1881,  the  author  indulges  in  a  lament 
on  slaughter  and  persecution,  and  the  inroads  of  modern 
civilization  in  general,  which  have  scared  the  seals  away  from 
their  old  haunts.  This  appears  to  be  slightly  inconsistent 
with  the  foregoing  panegyric,  and  we  cannot  help  wishing  that 
the  young  Shetlander’s  aim  had  not  been  quite  so  true,  and 
that  the  six  seals  had  been  allowed  to  sport  a  while  longer 
on  the  rocks  at  Muckla  Skerry. 

With  this  one  exception  the  book  teaches  only  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  true  lover  of  nature.  To  quote  the  words  of 
the  naturalist  himself :  “  God’s  book  of  nature  is  the  best 
book  I  know  and  the  most  perfect  revelation  of  His  Father¬ 
hood  that  can  be  desired.” — Mary  E.  Hullah. 
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The  Survival  of  the  Fittest. — Do  any  of  our  readers 
know  who  was  the  author  of  the  Mirror  of  the  Months ,  printed 
by  Geo.  B.  Whittaker,  Ave  Maria-lane,  1826  ?  It  bears  the 
motto  Delectando  pariterque  monendo  on  the  title  page,  but  there 
is  no  intimation  anywhere  as  to  its  author,  who  displays 
considerable  literary  skill,  and  great  accuracy  of  observation  of 
nature.  In  both  these  respects  it  is  a  much  better  book  than 
Dr.  Aitken’s  “Natural  History  of  the  Year,”  which  was  a 
mere  compilation,  but  has  been  handed  down  to  us  and  has 
been  used  as  the  foundation  of  most  of  our  naturalists’  calen¬ 
dars.  We  lately  picked  up  a  copy  of  the  Mirror  of  the  Months 
for  sixpence  at  an  old  book-stall,  and  in  turning  over  its  pages 
we  came  upon  the  following  anticipation  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  of  Darwin  and  Herbert  Spencer. 
Referring  to  the  garden  in  October  the  writer  say^s  : — “  In 
the  flower  garden,  if  much  of  the  beauty  of  Summer  has  now 
passed  away,  its  place  has  been  supplied  by  that  which  affords 
one  of  the  pleasantest  employments  of  the  lover  of  gardening  : 
for  those  who  do  not  grow  and  collect  their  own  seeds  know 
but  half  the  pleasure  of  that  most  delightful  of  all  merely 
physical  occupations .  Now,  too,  is  the  time  for  em¬ 

ploying  another  and  an  equally  fertile  and  interesting  mode 
of  propagation  :  that  by  means  of  off-sets,  suckers,  cuttings, 
partings,  &c.  Now,  in  short,  most  of  the  fibrous-rooted 
perennial  plants  (regardless  of  Mr.  Malthus’s  principles  of 
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population)  put  forth  more  offspring  than  the  ground  which 
they  occupy  can  support ;  and  unless  the  Government  under 
which  they  live  were  to  provide  them  with  due  means  of 
colonisation,  they  would  presently  over-run  and  destroy  each 
other,  until  the  whole  kingdom,  which  now  belongs  to  them 
jointly,  became  the  exclusive  property  and  possession  of  some 
one  powerful  but  worthless  family  among  them  :  as  we  see  on 
lands  that  are  left  to  themselves  and  suffered  to  lie  waste  ; 
whatever  variety  of  plants  may  spring  up  spontaneously  upon 
them  during  the  first  season  or  two,  at  the  end  of  three  or 
four  years  all  is  one  unbroken  expanse  of  rank,  unproductive 
grass.”  It  was  from  reading  Malthus’s  work  that  Charles 
Darwin’s  attention  was  directed  to  the  subject  of  the  “  Origin 
of  Species.” 

Trees  in  Towns. — Mr.  G.  S.  Boulger,  Lecturer  on 
Forestry,  City  of  London  College,  referring  recently  to  the 
growth  of  trees  in  London  and  its  suburbs,  remarked  that 
the  eminent  French  forester,  Bagnevis,  points  out  that  nearly 
all  the  broad-leaved  trees  of  temperate  Europe  like  a  moist, 
if  not  an  actually  wet  soil,  but  very  few  can  stand  stagnant 
water,  such  as  the  old  elms  in  Kensington  Gardens  found  on 
the  clay  sub-soil  beneath  the  thin  surface  gravel.  Not  a  few 
fine  trees  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  especially  cedars,  have 
succumbed  to  the  over-drainage  which  accompanies  the  cover¬ 
ing  of  the  large  gardens  of  former  days  by  houses  ;  and  many 
others,  oaks,  for  example,  cannot  bear  up  against  the  smoke 
of  our  constantly  extending  urban  area.  Planes,  poplars, 
birch,  acacia,  and  ailanthus  seem,  however,  to  successfully 
withstand  even  urban  conditions ;  whilst  there  is  nothing  in 
the  soil  of  the  rural  portion  of  the  Thames  valley  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  fine  elms,  oaks,  cedars,  horse-chestnuts,  and 
willows. 


“  Ouida”  on  the  Cuckoo. — Somebody  having  written  to 
the  Times  to  say  that  the  cuckoo  belongs  to  the  hawk  tribe, 
and  as  such  is  shot  by  gamekeepers,  “  Ouida”  writes  to  the 
same  paper  to  correct  this  error.  She  says  : — The  cuckoo 
( cuculus  canoms )  belongs  to  the  great  subdivision  known  as 
Levirostres,  which  includes  many  various  kinds  of  birds,  from 
the  kingfisher  to  the  chough,  from  the  hedge-crow  to  the 
toucan.  He  has  nothing  to  do  with  hawks,  which  belong  to 
the  division  of  the  Raptatores.  If  gamekeepers  kill  him  as 
a  hawk,  or  anything  approaching  a  hawk,  it  is  only  one  more 
instance  of  the  crass  ignorance  of  those  barbarous  officials 
with  whom  peers  and  country  gentlemen  are  pleased  to  curse 
their  estates.  The  cuckoo  is  an  insectivorous  bird  ;  the  hairy 
caterpillar  which  terrifies  many  birds  is  devoured  by  him. 
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No  bird  is  more  dreaded  by  insects  of  all  kinds,  while  his 
destruction  of  grubs  is  invaluable  to  the  gardener  and  forester. 
The  German  naturalist  Homeyer  remarks  that  in  a  small  pine- 
wood  there  was  one  year  a  plague  of  the  pine-infesting  cater¬ 
pillar  known  as  the  liparis  monacha.  Numbers  of  cuckoos 
flocked  thither  immediately ;  he  himself  counted  over  a 
hundred  ;  they  had  paused  in  their  flight  to  profit  by  the 
swarm  of  caterpillars.  Homeyer  observed  that  each  bird 
swallowed  ten  caterpillars  a  minute.  In  calculating  the 
number  devoured  at  only  two,  instead  of  ten,  this  would  give 
a  total  for  100  birds  in  one  summer  day  of  192,000  caterpillars. 
The  cuckoos  stayed  in  this  wood  a  fortnight,  eating  caterpillars 
all  the  time,  giving,  at  the  lowest  computation,  a  total  of 
2,880,000  caterpillars  eaten.  The  cuckoos  did  not  leave  the 
wood  until  every  insect  was  devoured.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  cuckoo  is  among  the  birds  partially  preserved  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  He  ought,  like  most  other  birds,  to  be  absolutely 
preserved.  His  use  is  as  great  as  his  call  is  melodious.  As 
the  cuckoo  is  never  heard  until  March  in  Italy  I  should  doubt 
his  being  heard  earlier  in  England. 
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Feeding  Wild  Birds. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  “  SELEORNF.  MAGAZINE.” 

Sir, — Though  the  weather  is  fine  and  the  food  plentiful, 
there  came  this  morning  in  answer  to  my  bell  which  I  always 
ring  as  I  place  the  morning  meal  outside  the  window, — the 
Oxeye  or  Parus  Major,  the  Blue  Tit,  the  Cole  Tit,  and  the 
Marsh  Tit,  Chaffinches,  Sparrows,  Robins,  Thrushes,  Black¬ 
birds,  Yellowhammers,  Wagtails  and  Nuthatches,  who  catch 
up  some  food  and  carry  it  off  to  a  neighbouring  tree,  on  which 
are  perched  two  Magpies — birds  for  which  I  have  a  special 
affection,  who  look  wistfully  at  the  food  but  do  not  venture  to 
come  to  the  window  while  the  other  birds  are  there,  but  have 
a  curious  habit  of  pecking  at  the  glass  on  the  verandah  in  the 
early  morning.  Two  squirrels  who  have  their  nest  on  the  very 
top  branch  of  an  evergreen  oak  just  opposite  the  window 
come  regularly  for  some  nuts.  It  is  quite  pretty  to  see  them 
as  they  carry  off  the  nuts  and  run  up  the  tree  to  deposit  them 
in  their  nest.  They  seem  fond  of  a  bit  of  cheese,  which  they 
always  eat  at  once,  not  carrying  it  off  as  they  do  the  nuts. 

Yours  truly, 

The  Rectory ,  Clyst  St.  Mary,  Exeter.  J.  A.  Kerr. 
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Hawthorn  Buds  Bewitched. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  “  SELBORNE  MAGAZINE.” 

Sir, — On  a  day  early  in  June  I  gathered  from  a  flowery 
hedgerow  in  a  beautiful  countryside  a  large  spray  of  hawthorn 
bloom  in  an  early  stage  of  its  growth.  This  I  carefully  con¬ 
veyed  home  for  purposes  of  study,  and  placed  in  an  old 
Japanese  jar  in  a  corner  of  my  room,  allowing  it  to  remain 
for  some  days.  Upon  its  removal  I  observed,  to  my  intense 
astonishment,  a  number  of  its  pearl-like  buds,  which  had 
detached  themselves  from  the  parent  stem,  dancing  and 
whisking  about  so  merrily  as  to  impress  me  with  the  idea 
that  some  invisible  little  elves  must  be  using  them  for  tennis 
or  other  games  fashionable  in  elf-land  ;  nor  was  this  mystery 
solved  until,  with  curiosity  allied  to  that  of  the  little  girl 
who  dissected  her  clockwork  doll  in  order  to  see  “  how  it 
worked,”  I  opened  one  of  the  buds  and  found  therein  a  little 
grub,  which,  on  gaining  its  liberty,  continued  to  make  a 
succession  of  leaps  by  bringing  head  and  tail  together  and 
uncurling  again  with  rapidity. 

Now,  what  I  should  like  made  clear  to  me  is,  how  it  was 
these  little  creatures  first  found  their  way  into  their  tiny, 
dark,  and  all-too-narrow  homes,  and  the  why  and  the  where¬ 
fore  of  it  all.  Louis  Davis. 

St.  George's,  Littlemore ,  Oxford. 


The  Work  of  the  Selborne  Society. — The  Rev.  H.  D. 
Gordon  writes:  “  Can  anything  be  done  to  get  into  the  Na¬ 
tional  Schools,  and  encourage  humane  intelligent  natural 
history  ?  If  we  could  get  a  great  name  like  Owen’s  or 
Seebohm’s  to  start  examinations  and  certificates,  we  should 
be  the  first  in  a  great  field  to  reach  the  humbler  levels  of  life 
and  bring  White’s  ‘  Selborne  ’  down  to  the  ploughboys.  The 
experiment  would  perhaps  work  best  in  country  schools. 
Miss  Barnard,  I  know,  has  already  tried  it  in  her  excellent 
intelligent  school  at  Sawbridgeworth.  The  object  lessons 
which  teachers  are  always  giving  might  so  easily  be  made  to 
teach  more  directly  intelligence  and  humanity  to  all  crea¬ 
tures.  Would  not  some  of  our  influential  members  and 
patrons  give  help  in  this  direction? 


Communications  for  the  Magazine  must  be  addressed  to 
the  Editor  S.  M.,  62,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C.,  and 
must  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only .  Advertisements 
and  other  business  letters  must  be  addressed  to  the  publisher, 
Elliot  Stock,  62,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 
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THE  CUCKOO. 

By  C.  ROBERTS. 

Writing  on  instinct  as  displayed  by  birds,  Dr.  Erasmus 
Darwin  says  in  his  “  Zoonomia,”  in  reference  to  the  habit  of 
the  cuckoo  : — As  many  ladies  are  too  refined  to  nurse  their 
own  children,  and  deliver  them  to  the  care  and  provision  of 
others ;  so  is  there  one  instance  of  this  vice  in  the  feathered 
world.  The  cuckoo  in  some  parts  of  England,  as  I  am  well 
informed  by  a  very  distinct  and  ingenious  gentleman,  hatches 
and  educates  its  own  young ;  while  in  other  parts  she  builds 
no  nest,  but  uses  that  of  some  lesser  bird,  generally  either  of 
the  wagtail,  or  hedge-sparrow,  and  depositing  one  egg  in  it, 
takes  no  further  care  of  her  progeny. 

As  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stafford  was  walking  in  Glosop  Dale,  in 
the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  he  saw  a  cuckoo  rise  from  its  nest. 
The  nest  was  on  the  stump  of  a  tree  that  had  been  some 
time  felled,  among  some  chips  that  were  in  part  turned  gray, 
so  as  much  to  resemble  the  colour  of  the  bird ;  in  this  nest 
were  two  young  cuckoos  :  tying  a  string  about  the  leg  of  one 
of  them,  he  pegged  the  other  end  of  it  to  the  ground,  and 
very  frequently  for  many  days  beheld  the  old  cuckoo  feed 
these  her  young,  as  he  stood  very  near  them. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilmot, 
of  Morley,  near  Derby,  strengthens  the  truth  of  the  fact 
above  mentioned,  of  the  cuckoo  sometimes  making  a  nest, 
and  hatching  her  own  young.  “  In  the  beginning  of  July, 
1792,  I  was  attending  some  labourers  on  my  farm,  when  one 
of  them  said  to  me,  ‘  There  is  a  bird’s  nest  upon  one  of  the 
coal-slack  hills ;  the  bird  is  now  sitting,  and  is  exactly  like  a 
cuckoo.  They  say  that  cuckoos  never  hatch  their  own  eggs,, 
otherwise  I  should  have  sworn  it  was  one.’  He  took  me  to- 
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the  spot ;  it  was  in  an  open  fallow  ground ;  the  bird  was  upon 
the  nest.  I  stood  and  observed  her  some  time,  and  was  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  it  was  a  cuckoo  ;  I  then  put  my  hand  towards 
her,  and  she  almost  let  me  touch  her  before  she  rose  from  the 
nest,  which  she  appeared  to  quit  with  great  uneasiness,  skim¬ 
ming  over  the  ground  in  the  manner  that  a  hen  partridge 
does  when  disturbed  from  a  new  hatched  brood,  and  went 
only  to  a  thicket  about  forty  or  fifty  yards  from  the  nest ;  and 
continued  there  as  long  as  I  staid  to  observe  her,  which  was 
not  many  minutes.  In  the  nest,  which  was  barely  a  hole 
scratched  out  of  the  coal-slack  in  the  manner  of  a  plover’s 
nest,  I  observed  three  eggs,  but  did  not  touch  them. 

“  As  I  had  labourers  constantly  at  work  in  that  field,  I 
went  thither  every  day,  and  always  looked  to  see  if  the  bird 
was  there,  but  did  not  disturb  her  for  seven  or  eight  days, 
when  I  was  tempted  to  drive  her  from  the  nest,  and  found  two 
young  ones,  that  appeared  to  have  been  hatched  some  days 
but  there  was  no  appearance  of  the  third  egg.  I  then  men¬ 
tioned  this  extraordinary  circumstance  (for  such  I  thought  it) 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holyoak,  of  Bidford  Grange,  Warwickshire, 
and  to  Miss  M.  Willes,  who  were  on  a  visit  at  my  house,  and 
who  all  went  to  see  it.  Very  lately  I  reminded  Mr.  Holyoak 
of  it,  who  told  me  he  had  a  perfect  recollection  of  the  whole, 
and  that,  considering  it  a  curiosity,  he  walked  to  look  at  it 
several  times,  was  perfectly  satisfied  as  to  its  being  a  cuckoo, 
and  thought  her  more  attentive  to  her  young  than  any  other 
bird  he  ever  observed,  having  always  found  her  brooding  her 
young.  In  about  a  week  after  I  first  saw  the  young  ones, 
one  of  them  was  missing,  and  I  rather  suspected  my  plough- 
boy  having  taken  it ;  though  it  might  possibly  have  been 
taken  by  a  hawk  some  time  when  the  old  one  was  seeking 
food.  I  never  found  her  off  her  nest  but  once,  and  that  was 
the  last  time  I  saw  the  remaining  young  one,  when  it  was 
almost  full  feathered.  I  then  went  from  home  for  two  or 
three  days,  and  when  I  returned,  the  young  one  was  gone, 
which  I  take  for  granted  had  flown.  Though  during  this 
time  I  frequently  saw  cuckoos  in  the  thicket  I  mention,  I 
never  observed  any  one,  that  I  supposed  to  be  the  cock-bird, 
paired  with  this  hen.” 

Nor  is  this  a  new  observation  (continues  Dr.  Darwin), 
though  it  is  entirely  overlooked  by  the  modern  naturalists 
[this  was  written  in  1796],  for  Aristotle  speaking  of  the 
cuckoo,  asserts  that  she  sometimes  builds  her  nest  among 
broken  rocks,  and  on  high  mountains  (L.  vi.  H.  c.  1),  but 
adds  in  another  place  that  she  generally  possesses  the  nest  of 
another  bird  (L.  vi.  H.  c.  7).  And  Niphus  says  that  cuckoos 
rarely  build  for  themselves,  most  frequently  laying  their  eggs 
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in  the  nests  of  other  birds  (Gesner,  L.  iii.  de  Cuculo).  The 
philosopher  who  is  acquainted  with  these  facts  concerning  the 
cuckoo  would  seem  to  have  very  little  reason  himself,  if  he 
could  imagine  this  neglect  of  her  young  to  be  a  necessary 
instinct. 

I  have  given  this  extract  from  the  “  Zoonomia,”  because 
it  would  seem  from  an  article  by  Mr.  Tegetmeier  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Field ,  that  it  is  unknown  to  him  or  to  Mr.  Sclater, 
the  editor  of  the  Ibis ,  who  give  in  those  journals  an  account  of 
the  nesting  of  the  cuckoo  from  a  recent  German  source,  as 
the  first  authentic  record  of  a  c7ickoo  hatching  her  own  eggs.  The 
account  given  in  the  Ibis  is  that  of  Herr  Adolf  Muller,  a 
forester  in  Darmstadt,  and  as  it  is  so  remarkably  in  agreement 
with  the  above,  we  give  the  substance  of  it  here. 

On  May  16th,  1888,  Herr  Muller  saw  in  his  district  of 
the  Royal  Forest  of  Hohenscheil,  a  cuckoo  rise  from  the 
ground.  On  searching  near  the  spot  he  discovered  three 
eggs  in  a  slight  depression.  As  he  did  not  recognise  these  as 
belonging  to  any  of  the  smaller  birds  of  the  district,  and  the 
cuckoo  kept  flying  around,  he  concealed  himself  in  the 
bushes  and  kept  watch.  He  saw  the  cuckoo  return  shortly 
to  the  nest,  and  thinking  the  bird  would  fly  off  after  laying, 
he  remained  in  his  hiding  place  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
before  again  approaching  the  nest.  When  he  did  so,  the 
cuckoo  again  flew  off.  Two  of  the  eggs  he  recognised  as 
those  of  the  cuckoo,  the  third  was  smaller,  and  coloured 
more  like  that  of  the  chaffinch  ;  the  nest,  it  maybe  mentioned, 
was  on  a  small  patch  of  bare  ground,  surrounded  by  grass 
and  broom  bushes.  Herr  Muller  then  withdrew  to  an  ele¬ 
vated  spot,  from  whence  he  could  with  his  field  glasses  survey 
the  ground.  In  a  few  minutes  the  cuckoo  flew  back,  and 
after  flitting  about  some  time  alighted  near  the  nest,  to 
which  she  returned,  and  did  not  leave  for  more  than  an  hour 
and  a-half,  during  which  time  he  kept  the  spot  in  view. 

On  May  25th  (nine  days  later),  Muller  again  visited  the 
nest,  when  the  bird  flew  off,  leaving  in  the  nest  a  young 
cuckoo,  apparently  five  or  six  days  old.  The  two  other  eggs, 
which  were  apparently  sterile,  were  lying  near.  On  this 
occasion,  the  parent  bird  kept  circling  round,  and  mani¬ 
fested  much  anxiety  for  the  young  one,  who  appeared  less 
restless  than  is  usual  with  young  cuckoos  hatched  under 
foster  parents.  On  the  following  day  he  saw  the  young 
cuckoo  fed  by  the  parent  with  green  caterpillars,  and  in  the 
interval  of  feeding  she  sat  upon  the  young. 

From  his  observations,  Herr  Muller  concludes  that  the 
cuckoo,  in  exceptional  circumstances,  incubates  and  hatches 
one  or  more  of  its  eggs,  and  that  the  eggs  of  the  same  cuckoo 
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may  be  very  different  in  colour  and  markings  without  these 
variations  being  adaptations,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  to 
the  colour  of  the  eggs  of  birds  in  whose  nests  it  deposits  its 
eggs. 

These  accounts,  though  written  at  an  interval  of  nearly  a 
hundred  years,  agree  so  closely  in  every  essential  particular, 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  all  of  them  made 
in  good  faith.  As  Erasmus  Darwin’s  evidence  has  escaped 
the  notice  of  two  of  our  own  naturalists,  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  it  should  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  German  forester, 
and  the  only  doubt  which  can  arise  is  whether  the  birds 
which  were  found  nesting  were  really  cuckoos  and  not  some 
other  birds.  The  cuckoo  is  often  mistaken  for  one  of  our 
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smaller  hawks  on  account  of  its  colour,  hooked  beak,  manner 
of  flight,  and  from  being  mobbed  by  small  birds  in  the 
manner  of  hawks ;  but  our  hawks  build  their  nests  in  trees, 
so  there  can  be  no  confusion  in  that  direction.  There  is  a* 
goo  deal  of  similarity  between  the  cuckoo  and  night-jar, 
both  in  colour  and  manner  of  flight  when  disturbed  by  day. 
The  night-jar  builds  its  nest  on  the  ground,  or  rather  it  lays 
its  eggs  on  the  bare  ground  in  situations  similar  to  those  de~ 
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scribed  above.  It  also  has  a  trick,  common  to  the  partridge 
and  plovers — birds  which  nest  on  the  ground — of  pretending  to 
be  lame  or  winged  when  driven  from  its  nest  or  young.  My 
recollection  is  that  the  goat-sucker’s  eggs  are  larger,  rounder, 
and  have  darker  markings  than  the  cuckoo’s ;  but  perhaps 
some  of  my  readers  may  be  able  to  clear  up  this  matter  from 
their  own  observation.  It  is  desirable,  moreover,  that  the 
cuckoo  should  be  carefully  watched  in  hilly  districts  like 
Derbyshire,  where  the  two  English  observations  of  its  nest¬ 
ing  were  made.  We  are  so  fond  of  the  marvellous  that  we 
are  apt  to  overlook  the  ordinary  conditions  of  bird-life,  and 
we  do  not  look  for  the  cuckoo’s  nest  because  we  have  been 
told  that  she  always  relies  on  other  birds  to  incubate  her  eggs 
and  rear  her  young. 

Charles  Darwin  in  “  A  Naturalist’s  Voyage,”  suggests  that 
the  cuckoo,  like  the  ostrich,  probably  lays  its  eggs  at  much 
longer  intervals  than  other  small  birds,  and  that  it  lays  its 
eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds  in  order  that  they  may  be 
hatched  at  the  proper  time.  Oddly  enough,  it  is  the  male 
ostrich  which  collects  the  scattered  eggs  and  sits  on  them. 
On  this  theory  we  may  explain  the  singular  habit  of 
the  cuckoo  in  this  way — this  is  my  own,  not  Darwin’s  ex¬ 
planation  :  As  the  cuckoo  builds  no  nest,  she  can  have  no 
knowledge  of  a  nest,  be  it  large  or  small,  well  or  ill  con¬ 
structed,  as  differing  from  the  vegetation  and  other  surround¬ 
ing  structures  where  it  is  placed.  It  lays  its  egg  on  the  bare 
ground  where,  if  cuckoos  were  plentiful  and  small  birds 
few,  as  is  the  case  in  hilly  districts,  it  would  remain  until  it 
was  seen  by  other  cuckoos,  who  in  their  turn  would  use  it  as 
a  nest-egg.  When  three  or  four  eggs  had  thus  been  collected, 
one  of  the  birds  would  appropriate  them,  hatch  them,  and 
bring  up  the  young  in  the  manner  described  above.  Many 
birds  which  nest  on  the  ground  have  a  tendency  to  this  kind 
of  promiscuous  nesting,  and  when  birds  are  in  a  brooding 
mood  they  are  very  indifferent  to  the  shape,  size  and  colour 
of  the  eggs  they  sit  upon.  When  a  cuckoo  lays  or  places  its 
egg  in  another  bird’s  nest,  it  probably  does  so  from  sheer 
ignorance  rather  than  design.  As  it  has  no  knowledge  of  a 
nest  as  a  specialised  depository  for  eggs,  it  mistakes  any  eggs 
which  it  sees,  which  resemble  cuckoo’s  eggs,  for  cuckoo’s 
eggs,  and  adds  its  own  to  them,  not  as  an  idle  impostor,  but  as 
a  dutiful  member  of  its  species. *  May  it  not  be  on  account 
of  mistakes  of  this  kind  that  quarrels  arise  and  small  birds 
mob  the  cuckoos  who  want  to  look  after  their  own  eggs  ?  We 


*  Cuckoos’  eggs  have  been  found  in  the  nests  of  fifty-two  different  species 
of  birds,  those  placed  on  or  near  the  ground  being  the  most  frequently  used. 
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have  no  reason  to  think  that  cuckoos  destroy  eggs  or  injure 
the  young  of  other  birds,  and  there  seems  no  other  reason 
for  the  mobbing.  Moreover,  cuckoos  have  been  seen  to 
feed  their  own  young  although  incubated  by  other  birds  ; 
this,  again,  must  give  rise  to  serious  disagreements  between, 
the  cuckoos  and  the  foster-parents.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  small  birds  are  as  stupid  as  ourselves,  and  cannot  readily 
distinguish  between  a  cuckoo  and  a  hawk. 

One  word  about  the  behaviour  of  the  young  cuckoo  in  the 
nest  of  the  small  bird.  “  Little  birds  in  their  nests  do  not 
agree,”  even  when  they  are  of  the  same  species,  and  a  young 
cuckoo  not  being  properly  an  inhabitant  of  a  nest,  naturally 
consults  his  own  comfort,  and  so  shuffles  out  of  its  little 
prison  any  eggs  and  young  birds  which  interfere  with  it.  It 
is  done  from  want  of  room  and  not  from  greediness,  as  it  is 
certain  that  a  young  cuckoo  would  not  require  as  much  food 
as  five  young  hedge  sparrows.  This  again  is  a  mere  accident, 
the  result  of  accidental  surroundings.  The  same  thing  often 
occurs  in  the  nests  of  rooks,  sparrows,  starlings,  and  birds 
breeding  in  a  state  of  semi-domestication. 


OAK  TREE  INSECTS. 

By  GEO.  B.  BUCKTON,  F.R.S. 

Some  Latin  author  says  that  Nature  must  be  no  less  studied 
in  her  smaller,  than  in  her  larger  works.  We  are  now  learn¬ 
ing  that  many  of  the  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir  are  due  to 
minute  organisms  almost  beyond  the  limit  of  human  sight  ; 
thus  also  insects,  insignificant  in  size,  have  often  an  important 
bearing  on  our  agricultural  economy.  Millions  of  money 
may  depend  on  the  undue  prevalence  of  some  insect  pest. 

Last  spring  the  oaks  of  the  South  of  England  were  so 
infested  with  the  leaf-robbing  caterpillar  of  the  pretty  little 
Tortrix  veridana  that  in  some  districts  hardly  any  green  was  to 
be  seen  upon  them. 

A  friend  has  just  sent  me  from  Canterbury  a  sprig  of  oak 
about  four  inches  long,  crowded  with  brown  eggs  covered 
by  a  natural  varnish.  Under  the  microscope  these  eggs 
are  now  hatching,  and  numerous  sluggishly  moving  young 
ones  extricating  themselves  from  their  egg-shells,  and  in¬ 
effectually  puncturing  the  dry  stalks  with  their  rostra,  or 
beaks,  for  nourishment.  These  insects  prove  to  be  the  larvae 
of  one  of  the  oak  Aphides,  Dryobius  roboris,  and  this  batch  of 
eggs,  numbering  many  hundreds,  must  have  constituted  the 
autumn  produce  of  numerous  females.  If  multiplied  over 
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many  trees,  they  must  amount  to  millions,  and  on  account  of 
the  parthenogenic  character  of  the  females,  we  might  fear 
disastrous  results.  But  the  unusual  prevalence  of  insects 
(pests  and  otherwise),  is  often  due  to  certain  conditions  of 
temperature  and  moisture  at  the  time  that  the  larvae  are  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  eggs.  Although  the  eggs  themselves  will  stand 
perhaps  20°  of  frost,  food  must  be  ready  for  the  young  at  this 
time,  and  fortunately  for  us,  they  perish  by  myriads  if  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  against  them.  Thus,  but  for  their  natural 
enemies,  and  seasonable  cold,  we  might  again  see  our  oaks 
devastated. 


Young  and  Eggs  of  Dryobius  roboris. 

The  eggs  are  yellow  when  first  laid,  and  turn  to  a  deep 
brown  or  black. 

The  winged  Dryobius  roboris  is  a  pretty  insect,  with  trans¬ 
parent  wings  banded  with  brown.  As  it  is  not  a  common 
Aphis,  I  would  here  chronicle  its  appearance,  and  at  the 
same  time  state  a  belief,  from  the  above  causes,  that  no  great 
injury  may  be  feared  to  our  oaks  upon  which  it  specially 
feeds,  during  the  coming  summer. 

This  insect,  by  the  help  of  alkali  and  a  little  spirit,  yields  a 
deep  port-wine  stain,  somewhat  analogous  to  that  obtained 
from  the  cochineal  insect,  from  which  it  is  not  very  distantly 
removed. 

Hasl enter e,  March ,  1889. 
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THE  AGASSIZ  ASSOCIATION. 

By  ALFRED  N.  COUPLAND,  Pres.  Chap.  London ,  A ,  180. 

In  the  year  1875  a  schoolmaster  in  the  United  States  de¬ 
vised  an  excellent  plan  for  evoking  and  fostering  amongst 
his  pupils  that  love  of  Nature  which  had  been  a  life-long 
passion  with  himself.  Instead  of  making  an  extra  “  subject  ” 
— a  matter  of  set  tasks — he  invited  all  who  would  to  join  him 
in  starting  a  little  Natural  History  club  or  society.  He  gave 
it  an  attractive  title  to  begin  with — “  The  Agassiz  Asso¬ 
ciation,”  after  the  famous  Swiss  naturalist,  who  visited 
America  in  1846,  subsequently  enrolled  himself  as  a  citizen 
of  the  States,  and  pursued  there  for  the  rest  of  his  life  those 
indefatigable  labours  for  science,  especially  Zoology,  which 
were  universally  recognised,  but  particularly  in  his  adopted 
country,  where  they  gave  an  impetus  to  scientific  study,  of 
which  the  latest  evidence  is  the  Association  commemorating 
his  name. 

Mr.  Ballard’s  boys  responded  heartily  to  his  suggestion, 
and  under  their  enthusiastic  leader  the  little  Society  flourished 
for  some  years.  Then  its  president  yearned  for  wider  fields 
of  achievement.  He  rightly  thought  what  one  small  com¬ 
munity  had  done  might  be  imitated  by  others,  and  in  the 
widely  circulated  periodical  for  children,  St.  Nicholas ,  he,  in 
November,  1880,  issued  an  appeal  to  the  youth  of  the  United 
States  to  form  branches  of  the  Agassiz  Association  for  the 
study  of  Natural  History.  So  persuasively  was  the  invitation 
given,  and  so  apt  to  receive  it  were  the  readers  of  St.  Nicholas , 
that  local  Chapters  were  at  once  formed,  and  new  ones  have 
been  continually  added  since,  so  that  at  the  present  moment 
there  are  no  fewer  than  1200,  with  over  15,000  members. 

The  Chapters  are  of  all  sizes  ;  some  have  but  four  and  some 
a  hundred  or  more  members.  They  are  now  not  confined  to 
the  United  States — branches  have  been  established  in  Canada, 
England,  Scotland,  Switzerland,  Chili  ;  six  or  seven  Chapters 
belong  to  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 

Though  at  its  inception  intended  for  the  young  only,  the 
Association  does  not  set  any  limit  to  the  age  of  its  members, 
and  young  and  old  frequently  work  together  in  the  same 
Chapter — many  elders  doubtless  glad  of  the  opportunity  of 
taking  up  a  neglected  part  of  education.  Several  branches 
are  composed  purely  of  the  members  of  a  single  family — 
father,  mother,  and  children. 

The  wise  elasticity  of  the  Association’s  constitution  has  no 
doubt  had  much  to  do  with  its  wide-spreacl  diffusion.  Each 
Chapter  is  allowed  to  work  very  much  upon  its  own  lines.  It 
is  expected  to  buy  the  Handbook  prepared  by  Mr.  Ballard — 
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a  delightful  little  volume  called  “  Three  Kingdoms” — and  to 
consist  at  starting  of  not  fewer  than  four  associates  ;  a  card 
giving  the  name  and  number  of  the  new  Chapter — e.g.  150, 
Washington — is  then  sent  to  its  secretary,  on  which  is  stated 
the  date  by  which  the  Annual  Report  must  be  forwarded  to 
the  President,  with  other  instructions.  The  Handbook  gives 
suggestions,  not  to  be  followed  literally,  as  to  rules  and  bye¬ 
laws  for  the  conduct  of  a  Chapter — Mr.  Ballard  insisting  on 
the  desirability  of  a  certain  regularity  and  parliamentary 
management  in  the  business  of  each  branch,  small  or  large. 

Individuals  who  are  unable  to  find  three  like-minded  fellows 
to  join  them  in  forming  a  Chapter  are  allowed  to  become 
corresponding  members. 

The  hints  given  by  the  president  in  his  Handbook  are  more 
or  less  adopted  by  all  the  Chapters.  The  aim  of  all  is  the 
study  of  Natural  History ;  they  can  select  what  division  or 
subdivision  of  that  comprehensive  subject  they  prefer.  The 
advantages  of  a  society  over  solitary  investigation  are,  inter 
alia ,  that  the  results  of  each  member’s  work  are  communicated 
to  the  rest,  knowledge  is  acquired  by  all,  and  by  discussion 
and  criticism  facts  are  learnt,  errors  dissipated,  ideas  sug¬ 
gested.  There  are  many  subsidiary  merits  in  a  Natural 
History  Society  which  will  at  once  occur — such  as  useful 
employment  of  leisure  and  recreative  time,  the  fostering  of 
habits  of  observation,  as  well  as  of  care  and  exactitude  in 
attaining  and  setting  forth  conclusions,  &c. 

The  Association  supports  a  monthly  illustrated  magazine 
called  The  Swiss  Cross,  which  prints  a  variety  of  able  articles, 
scientific  yet  popular,  the  reports  of  different  branches, 
original  observations  from  members,  and  the  President-editor’s 
own  notes,  advice,  criticism,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Ballard  lays  special  stress  on  observation,  irrespective  of 
reading,  and  herein  follows  the  Association’s  name-giver,  for 
it  is  told  of  Agassiz  that  his  first  lesson  with  a  fresh  pupil 
consisted  in  placing  a  specimen  in  his  hand  and  bidding  him 
describe  what  he  saw  there.  He  would  give  the  student 
hours,  nay  days,  but  expected  eventually  a  report  as  to  the 
result  of  his  scrutiny.  In  like  manner  the  members  of  the 
Agassiz  Association  are  urged  to  look  at  nature  with  their 
own  eyes,  patiently  watch  and  record,  and  only  use  book- 
spectacles  as  aids.  Over  fifty  scientific  specialists  in  the 
United  States  have  offered  gratuitous  service  to  Chapters  in 
answering  questions  and  solving  difficulties  ;  some  even  give 
free  lectures.  One  again  recognises  the  spirit  of  Louis 
Agassiz  in  this,  who  delighted  to  teach  the  young  for  little  or 
no  remuneration,  and  whose  devotion  to  science  was  so  un¬ 
alloyed  that  he  spent  his  income  in  gathering  objects  for 
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study,  and  considered  his  best  investment  the  building-up 
and  increasing  the  importance  of  the  fine  museum  he  estab¬ 
lished  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

No  better  description  of  the  outcome  of  the  Association  can 
be  given  than  by  a  couple  of  “  Reports  ”  taken  at  random — 

“21 1.  Since  our  organisation  in  November  we  have  held 
weekly  meetings,  and  as  we  have  had  very  little  opportunity 
for  out-door  work,  our  study  has  been  mostly  from  books. 
Each  week  we  have  had  two  interesting  papers  treating, 
among  other  subjects,  of  thrushes,  crows,  orioles,  night-hawks, 
diatoms,  gems,  coke,  coral,  and  oaks.  Professor  Win,chell 
has  attended  several  times,  and  has  given  us  instructive 
addresses.  Our  collection  consists  of  two  hundred  varieties 
of  the  boulder-rocks  of  Michigan.” 

“  273.  Among  the  many  interesting  observations  we  have 
made  during  the  year  are  the  development  of  the  Polyphemus 
moth  from  egg  to  imago  ;  and  a  study  of  the  antennae,  legs,  and 
wings  of  butterflies.  Mosquitoes  and  toads  have  also  been 
raised  from  the  egg,  &c.” 

There  is  naturally  great  diversity  in  results  where  so  much 
freedom  is  allowed,  and  while  some  study  with  system  and 
scientific  devotion  a  limited  field,  or  specified  branch  of  in¬ 
vestigation,  others  give  themselves  over  to  desultoriness  ;  yet 
even  a  smattering  of  knowledge  is  better  than  none,  and  the 
most  discursive  of  Chapters  may  open  the  eyes  of  its  members 
to  the  wonders  of  life,  and  lead  to  something  more  serious  by 
and  bye. 

An  excellent  practice  has  sprung  up  among  the  American 
Chapters  of  an  annual  State  Assembly  or  Congress,  which  no- 
doubt  conduces  to  healthful  emulation  as  well  as  good-fellow¬ 
ship.  Another  indication  of  its  growing  importance  is 
afforded  by  hints  we  now  hear  as  to  future  endowment  of 
the  Agassiz  Association,  and  who  knows  but  what,  fully 
recognising  its  achievements  and  promise,  an  American 
millionaire  may  be  the  means  of  placing  this  popular  agency 
for  the  study  of  natural  history  upon  a  pinnacle  of  perman¬ 
ent,  systematized  usefulness,  little  dreamt  of  when  it  was 
founded ! 

As  to  the  Founder  and  President  of  the  Agassiz  Associa¬ 
tion,  on  the  principle  of  giving  honour  where  it  is  due  we 
append  his  name  and  address,  viz.,  H.  H.  Ballard,  50,  South 
Street,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  United  States. 

The  Turret,  Streatham,  S.W. 

-'\J'  There  is  an  article  in  the  May  number  of  Murray's 
Magazine ,  by  C.  M.  Mason,  dealing  with  this  subject  from  the 
parent’s  point  of  view  entitled  the  “  A-B-C  Darians  ”  ;  and 
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in  Nature  for  May  2nd,  Dr.  J.  H.  Gladstone  deals  with  the 
improved  prospect  under  the  new  code  of  science  teaching  in 
elementary  schools. —  [Ed.] 


BOOKS. 

A  Girl's  Ride  in  Iceland.  By  Ethel  B.  Harley  (Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie). 

Griffith,  Farran  &  Co.,  1889. 

Here  we  have  a  short  description  of  a  tour  in  Iceland,  and 
some  account  of  the  natural  phenomena  of  that  wonderful 
island.  The  travelling  party  consisted  of  the  authoress,  her 
brother  and  three  friends.  They  appear  to  have  possessed 
excellent  health,  high  spirits  and  good  temper — in  fact  all  the 
requisites  for  enjoying  rather  a  rough  expedition.  They  left 
Leith  late  in  July,  and  travelled  for  twenty-five  days  at  a  cost 
of  ^"20  is.  8d.  each  person.  To  those  who  wish  to  follow 
this  spirited  example,  “  A  Girl’s  Ride  in  Iceland  ”  may  be 
recommended  as  a  useful  guide-book  ;  it  contains  especially 
many  sensible  hints  to  ladies  concerning  dress,  wraps,  and 
the  desirability  of  occasionally  “  doing  in  Iceland  as  the  Ice¬ 
landers  do.” 

The  Icelanders  lead  a  hard  life  in  their  rocky  home  ;  there 
is  little  food  during  the  winter  except  dried  fish,  and  the 
poorer  classes  subsist  on  a  sort  of  cake  made  of  the  heads  of 
dried  cod,  that  is  to  say,  the  refuse  of  the  fish  which  is  sent 
to  England.  In  Akureyri  the  travellers  saw  perhaps  half-a- 
dozen  cocks  and  hens,  but  in  the  course  of  their  rambles  they 
did  not  encounter  a  single  pig  or  a  cat. 

There  are  no  butterflies  in  Iceland,  there  is  but  little  corn, 
hay  is  a  luxury,  and  there  are  no  trees  with  the  exception  of 
some  stunted  specimens,  which  are  to  be  found  at  Akureyri 
and  a  few  other  favoured  places.  The  Icelander,  therefore, 
gathers  his  fuel,  not  from  the  forest  but  from  the  Gulf  Stream, 
which  brings  quantities  of  drift  wood  across  the  Atlantic. 

Iceland  is  the  land  of  flowers.  Beautiful  arctic  flowers  are 
to  be  found  on  the  open  plains,  growing  in  the  snow,  and  on 
high  barren  places  ;  one  of  the  travellers  brought  home  fifty- 
one  different  specimens.  Drangey  or  Lonely  Island  is  the 
home  of  the  eider  duck.  The  hen  bird  lines  her  nest  with 
feathers  plucked  from  her  own  breast,  upon  which  the  farmer 
takes  the  nest.  She  builds  another — and  yet  another,  but 
the  third  is  left  unmolested,  for  “  by  this  time  the  bird’s 
breast  is  almost  bare.”  Besides  the  eider  duck,  Iceland 
boasts  a  great  variety  of  birds. 
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There  is  an  entertaining  description  of  an  expedition  to  the 
■  celebrated  geysers ;  passing  through  magnificent  scenery,  the 
travellers  followed  a  bridle  path  across  a  track  of  lava  which 
conducted  them  to  Thingvalla  Lake.  Not  far  from  this 
beautiful  spot  is  the  “  Almannagja,”  a  rocky  valley  where  the 
first  Icelandic  parliament  was  held  by  Norse  chieftains  in  the 
year  929. 

The  last  two  chapters  contain  valuable  information  con¬ 
cerning  volcanoes  and  geysers.  The  little  book  is  of  neces¬ 
sity  slight,  but  it  is  pleasantly  written,  and  inspires  the  reader 
with  a  wish  to  take  ship  for  Iceland  at  the  earliest  op¬ 
portunity,  to  see  something  of  its  wonders  and  become 
acquainted  with  its  courteous  and  hospitable  people. — Mary 
E.  Hull  ah. 
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Wiid  Birds’  Protection  Act. 

The  Wild  Birds’  Protection  Act  is  practically  a  dead  letter  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  from  the  sheer  ignorance  of  its  provisions,  or 
from  the  indifference  of  the  intelligent  part  of  the  community  to  put 
them  in  force.  The  whole  gist  of  the  Act  lies  in  the  third  section, 
which  runs  thus,  premising  that  the  words  “wild  birds”  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Act  mean  all  wild  birds : — 

§  3.  Any  person  who  between  the  first  day  of  March  and  the 
first  day  of  August  in  any  year  after  the  passing  of  this  Act 
shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  shoot  or  attetnpt  to  shoot,  or  shall 
use  any  boat  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  or  causing  to  be  shot, 
any  wild  bird,  or  shall  use  any  lime,  trap,  snare,  net,  or  other 
instrument  for  the  purpose  of  taking  any  wild  bird  : 

Or  shall  expose  or  offer  for  sale,  or  shall  have  in  his  control 
or  possession  after  the  fifteenth  day  of  March,  any  wild  bird 
recently  killed  or  taken,  shall,  on  conviction  of  any  such  offence 
before  any  two  justices  of  the  peace  in  England  and  Wales  or 
Ireland,  or  before  the  sheriff  in  Scotland,  in  the  case  of  any 
wild  bird  which  is  included  in  the  schedule  hereunto  annexed, 
forfeit  and  pay  for  every  such  bird  in  respect  of  which  an 
offence  has  been  committed  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  pound  : 

And,  in  the  case  of  any  other  wild  bird,  shall  for  a  first 
offence  be  reprimanded  and  discharged  on  payment  of  costs, 
.and  for  every  subsequent  offence  forfeit  and  pay  for  every  such 
wild  bird  in  respect  of  which  an  offence  is  committed  a  sum  of 
money  not  exceeding  five  shillings  in  addition  to  the  costs, 
unless  such  person  shall  prove  that  the  said  wild  bird  was 
either  killed  or  taken  or  bought  or  received  during  the  period 
in  which  such  wild  bird  could  be  legally  killed  or  taken,  or 
from  some  person  residing  out  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


Notes  of  the  Month. 
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This  section  shall  not  apply  to  the  owner  or  occupier  of  any 
land,  or  to  any  person  authorised  by  the  owrner  or  occupier  of 
any  land,  killing  or  taking  any  wild  bird  on  such  land  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  schedule  hereto  annexed. 

It  will  be  seen  that  wild  birds  are  here  divided  into  two  classes  :  (i) 
those  which  are  included  in  the  schedule  to  the  Act,  which  are  chiefly 
quasi-game  birds,  such  as  ducks,  snipes,  plovers,  &c.,  and  a  few  of 
our  more  precious  summer  visitors,  such  as  the  nightingale,  cuckoo, 
hoopoe,  oriole,  &c.  ;  and  (2)  “  other  wild  birds,”  such  as  chaffinches, 
buntings,  &c.  It  is  very  necessary  to  bear  this  distinction  in  mind, 
as  the  penalty  for  killing,  taking,  or  selling  the  scheduled  birds  is 
much  greater  than  for  the  “  other  wild  birds,”  and  the  scheduled  birds 
are  absolutely  protected  during  the  close  season,  while  the  “  other 
wild  birds”  are  only  protected  at  the  discretion  of  owners  and  occu¬ 
piers  of  land,  although  they  are,  indeed,  completely  protected  on 
highways,  commons,  and  public  places,  which  are  the  usual  haunts 
of  the  loafing  bird-catcher  and  sportsman. 

The  prejudice  and  crass  ignorance  of  bird-life  shown  by  farmers,, 
gardeners,  and  gamekeepers  cannot  be  reached  by  Acts  of  Parliament, 
and  it  is  only  by  the  wider  teaching  of  natural  history  on  the  lines 
adopted  by  Gilbert  White,  Charles  Waterton,  and  Charles  Kingsley, 
and  by  creating  and  fostering  a  strong,  healthy  public  feeling  on  the 
subject  of  the  protection  of  birds,  that  it  can  be  overcome,  and  their 
numerous  innocent  and  often  useful  victims  saved  from  wilful  and 
vicious  destruction.  The  Acts  make  no  distinction  between  young 
and  old  birds,  so  that  although  eggs  are  not  protected,  young  birds 
may  not  be  taken  during  the  close  season. 

The  following  is  the  schedule  referred  to  above.  The  birds  in¬ 
cluded  in  it  are  absolutely  protected  during  the  close  season,  and 
cannot  be  shot,  taken  or  sold  even  by  owners  or  occupiers  of  land, , 
nor  can  they  authorise  their  keepers  or  other  persons  to  kill,  take,  or 
sell  them.  In  some  cases  two  or  more  names  refer  to  the  same  bird, 
but  it  was  thought  desirable  to  introduce  some  of  the  local  names  so 
that  no  person  could  plead  ignorance  of  a  breach  of  the  Acts  :  — 


American  quail 

Grebe 

Peewit 

Skua 

Auk 

Greenshank 

Petrel 

Smew 

Avocet 

Guillemot 

Phalarope 

Snipe 

Bee-eater 

Gull  (except  Black - 

Plover 

Solan  goose 

Bittern 

backed  Gull). 

Ploverspage 

Spoonbill 

Bonxie 

Hoopoe 

Pochard 

Stint 

Colin 

Kingfisher 

Puffin 

Stone  curlew 

Cornish  chough 

Kittiwake 

Purre 

Stone  hatch 

Coulterneb 

Fapwing 

Rasorbill 

Summer  snipe 

Cuckoo 

Lark 

Redshank 

Tarrock 

Curlew 

Loon 

Reeve  or  Ruff 

Teal 

Diver 

Mallard 

Roller 

Tern 

Dotterel 

Marrot 

Sanderling 

Thicknee 

Dunbird 

Merganser 

Sandpiper 

Tystey 

Dunlin 

Murre 

.Scout 

Whaup 

Eider  duck 

Night-hawk 

Sealark 

Whimbrel 

Fern-owl 

Night-jar 

Seamew 

Widgeon 

Fulmar 

Nightingale 

Sea  parrot 

Wild  duck 

Gannet 

Oriole 

Sea  swallow 

Willock 

Goatsucker 

Owl 

Shearwater 

Woodcock 

Godwit 

Ox  bird 

Shelldrake 

Woodpecker 

Goldfinch 

Oyster  catcher 

Shoveller 
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For  climatic  and  other  reasons  it  has  been  found  necessary  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  to  vary  or  extend  the  close  time  for  wild  fowl  and 
other  quasi-game  birds,  and  to  exempt  some  birds  and  districts  from 
the  operations  of  the  Acts  (see  §§  8  and  9),  but  these  variations  are 
well  known  in  the  few  districts  in  which  they  have  been  adopted. 
Game  birds,  grouse,  pheasants,  partridges  and  black  game  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  game  laws. 

The  special  Act  for  the  protection  of  the  sand-grouse  differs  from 
the  Wild  Birds’  Protection  Acts,  inasmuch  as  it  provides  a  close  time 
for  three  entire  years  from  the  passing  of  the  Act  (February  1st, 
1889).  The  Council  of  the  Selborne  Society  has  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee,  consisting  of  the  Rev.  H.  Rawnsley,  the  Rev.  H.  D.  Gordon 
and  Dr.  Drewitt,  to  report  on  other  rare  birds  which  require  entire 
protection  like  the  sand-grouse  to  secure  their  permanent  settlement 
in  this  country.  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  lists  of  such  birds  and 
any  suggestions  on  the  subject. — Editor  S.  M. 


Bird  Skins  for  Home  Decoration. — A  correspondent 
writes:  The  great  display  of  birds  this  season  in  the  London 
and  provincial  shops  has  discouraged  many  earnest  supporters 
of  the  Selborne  Society,  but  if  we  look  more  closely  into  the 
question,  we  shall  discover  more  reason  for  unequivocal  self- 
congratulation  than  for  despair.  Milliners  and  bird-importers 
have  taken  fright  at  the  rapid  and  wide-spread  success  of  our 
mission,  and  shew  a  significant  anxiety  to  dispose  of  their 
stock  as  soon  as  possible.  The  ridiculously  low  prices  often 
asked  for  really  good  birds  betrays  their  uneasiness.  It  is 
clearly  seen  upon  what  class  they  now  depend  for  clearing 
their  stock.  It  will  be  little  matter  for  wonder,  then,  if  the 
servants  and  shop-girls  of  the  next  few  seasons  come  out 
more  gaudily  adorned  than  ever  in  “  barbarously  befeathered 
head-gear.”  In  time,  let  us  hope  that  they  also  may  be  reached 
by  the  influence  now  leavening  more  cultivated  and  refined 
circles.  For  them  also  the  one  means  effective  is  the  appeal 
to  Heart  and  Reason,  which,  thank  Heaven,  in  spite  of  late 
unchivalrous  insinuations  to  the  contrary,  still  belong  to  every 
woman  worthy  of  the  name,  lying  dormant,  perhaps,  but  only 
waiting  to  respond  to  the  revivifying  touch  of  the  enlightener. 

It  is  this  very  falling-off  of  moneyed  purchasers  which  has 
given  rise  to  that  class  of  advertising  vendors  who  supply,  for 
Christmas  trees  and  home  decorations,  cheap  and  cast-off 
birds  from  millinery  establishments.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  all  well-wishers  of  the  Selborne  Society  will  scout  and 
discountenance  these  transactions,  in  which  graceful  little  bee- 
eaters  and  creepers  are  only  worth  tenpence,  and  hawks,  owls, 
and  king-fishers  go  for  something  like  two  shillings  each. 

There  has  been  one  objection  raised  to  the  discouragement 
of  the  feather  trade  which  deserves  to  be  noticed,  viz.,  the 
vast  number  of  girls  and  boys  who  would  be  thrown  out  of 
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employment  by  it,  but  surely  the  remedy  is  apparent  in 
artificial  flower- making.  With  the  growing  refinement  of 
taste,  there  comes  a  greater  demand  for  those  beautiful  and 
fragile  works  of  art,  which  have  become  in  delicacy  of  form 
and  tint,  truly  admirable  imitations  of  the  most  simple  and 
natural  of  adornments.  This  work  will  give  pleasant  and 
wholesome  occupation  to  thousands  of  the  unemployed, 
whose  pitiable  condition  excites  our  sympathy.  Let  it  do 
more  than  excite  our  sympathy,  for  we  have  one  palliative 
in  our  hands  in  refusing  to  wear  birds,  and  in  encouraging 
the  fashion  for  flowers.  Flower-making  may  thus  become, 
like  ribbon-weaving,  one  of  England’s  staple  manufacturers. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


Early  Purple  Orchis. 

Sir, — Last  week  a  young  countryman  brought  a  gift  of  wild 
flowers  to  this  house.  In  handing  it  to  my  servant  he 
warned  her  to  be  careful  in  touching  the  bunch  of  early 
purple  orchis — “  as  it  was  poisonous.”  Perhaps  some  one 
of  your  readers  can  explain  this  surely  erroneous  notion. 
I  enclose  one  of  the  spikes  of  bloom. — E.  E.  P. 

Naturalisation  of  Birds. 

Sir, — Can  you  inform  me  whether  any  attempt  has  ever 
been  made  to  re-introduce  the  bustard  into  this  country  ? 
When  the  Henly  family  were  in  possession  of  Sandring¬ 
ham,  the  bustard  was  bred  there,  and  they  were  fairly 
common  a  hundred  years  ago.  I  wish  the  Prince  of  Wales 
would  keep  them  again,  for  I  have  heard  my  mother  speak 
of  having  seen  them  on  the  estate.  Your  correspondent 
who  tried  to  keep  the  auk  in  confinement  was  foolish,  as 
he  should  either  have  killed  it  at  once,  or  crammed  it  with 
fish  and  after  a  few  hours’  rest  in  the  dark,  let  it  go.  Birds’ 
lives  may  be  saved,  but  it  is  seldom  of  any  use  to  buy  and 
keep  an  old  wild  bird,  as  they  refuse  to  eat  in  confinement. 
By  careful  cramming  their  strength  may  be  kept  up  until 
rested  and  fit  to  fly.  An  old  stocking  for  small  birds,  and 
a  bag  for  larger,  hung  up  in  a  perfectly  dark  place,  is 
the  best  mode  of  confinement. — Mary  Anne  Hayne ,  Fovdington. 

Sir, — Would  you  kindly  reply  in  your  next  number  to  the 
following  two  questions  ?  First,  is  it  a  good  plan,  in  the 
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early  spring,  to  go  round  your  garden  and  remove  all  last 
year’s  nests,  or  not — also  those  of  the  swallow  and  martin  ? 
I  have  heard  various  opinions  given.  Secondly,  is  there 
any  objection  to  throw  out  with  the  bird’s  food  and  poultry, 
&c.,  fragments  of  salted  meat,  such  as  parings  of  tongue, 
ham,  &c.  ?  Some  people  maintain  that  the  salt  is  dele¬ 
terious  to  their  plumage,  but  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  it. — 
Joseph  Allen ,  Chislehurst. 

AN  We  should  be  glad  to  have  the  experience  of  some  of 
our  readers  on  the  question  of  removing  old  nests.  Salt  is 
certainly  not  injurious  to  birds.  Pigeons  are  so  fond  of  it 
that  it  is  usual  in  Yorkshire  to  place  a  large  piece  of  rock-salt 
in  pigeon  cotes  to  keep  the  birds  from  straying. 
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THE  PINGUICULA  FAMILY. 

By  ROBERT  J.  LECKY,  F.R.A.S. 

The  Pinguiculce  form  a  family  of  plants,  interesting  from 
their  peculiar  mode  of  growth,  as  well  as  from  their  distribu¬ 
tion  and  the  simplicity  and  beauty  of  their  flowers.  There 
are  four  species  known  in  the  United  Kingdom,  one  of  which 
is  only  found  in  the  Hebrides  and  the  north  of  Scotland, 
and  another  in  the  south  and  south-west  of  Ireland.  They 
grow  generally  in  boggy  or  peat  soil,  and  are  most  frequent 
in  the  mountains  and  bogs  on  the  western  side  of  our  Islands. 
The  mode  of  growth  of  the  Pinguicula  is  remarkable  ;  their 
light  green  leaves,  pressed  down  flat  on  the  soil,  always  put 
me  in  mind  of  a  star  fish  as  they  radiate  from  the  centre  ; 
and  their  shining  fatty  -  looking  surface  is  so  very  different 
from  the  surrounding  herbage  :  these  leaves  are  deciduous, 
as  the  plant  forms  a  centre  bud, which  hybernates  and  produces 
a  fresh  plant  in  the  next  spring.  The  P.  vulgaris ,  with  its 
pretty  flowers,  so  like  a  common  violet,  is  very  generally 
spread  over  the  Kingdom,  as  is  the  tiny  Lusitanica ;  the  latter 
is  more  frequent  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  in  Ireland,  rarer  in 
England,  while  the  Alpina  is  still  more  rare,  being  in  fact  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  Isle  of  Skye,  in  one  or  two  places  in  Ross-shire  and,  I 
believe,  in  Caithness.  It  is,  however,  to  the  P.  Grandiflora  I 
wish  to  draw  particular  attention,  as  it  is  amongst  the  most 
beautiful  of  our  native  plants,  and  its  flowering  season  is  now 
commencing  ;  it  is  found  to  perfection  in  the  end  of  June,  and 
even  into  August  :  this  species  is  peculiar  to  the  western 
side  of  the  county  of  Cork,  and  in  Kerry  it  is  plentiful,  pre¬ 
ferring  mountain  peat  soil  which  will  be  “  splashey  ”  in  winter; 
the  plant  is  generally  larger  than  the  Vulgaris ,  although  the 
difference  is  scarcely  discernible  ;  but  the  flowers  are  five 
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times  as  large,  growing,  and  rather  drooping,  on  a  stem,  four 
or  five  inches  high,  the  lower  lip  large  and  fimbriated,  the 
side  petals  also  large  and  with  the  long  spur  behind  make  a 
very  beautiful  combination ;  the  common  colour  is  a  lovely 
purple-violet,  but  I  have  found  a  white  variety,  and  I  have 
seen  it  an  intense  ultramarine  ;  but  I  believe  it  is  to  be  found 
in  all  the  usual  gradations  of  “  blue  flowers.”  With  care 
they  can  be  kept  in  a  conservatory,  but  they  are  not  easily 
preserved  from  one  season  to  another. 

It  would  appear  as  if  the  P.  Gmndiflora ,  and  perhaps  the 
other  species,  were  portions  of  a  rather  extensive  flora 
which  has  come  down  to  us  from  pre-historic  times,  and 
which  occupied  the  eastern  sea-boards  of  the  Atlantic  from 
Africa  northwards ;  and  is  now  represented  amongst  many 
others  by  the  Arbutus  at  Killarney,  the  Mediterranean  and 
other  Heaths  in  Connemara,  the  Trichomenes  in  Kerry,  and 
Adiantum  in  the  Arran  Islands. 

London ,  May ,  1889. 


RING-DOVES  IN  LONDON. 

By  Miss  E.  ].  GORDON. 

As  a  dweller  on  the  “  Northern  Heights,”  where  the  ex¬ 
cellent  Selborne  Society  has  set  up  a  branch  which  all  lovers 
of  Nature  and  Birds  must  wish  to  prosper — as  such  a 
dweller  I  venture  to  write  a  few  lines  which  may  perhaps 
interest  those  persons  who  love  birds  as  I  do.  In  my  spacious 
garden  there  is  a  small  marble  bowl  close  to  the  carriage  en¬ 
trance  ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  lawn  an  artificial  stone 
pillar  surmounted  by  a  stone  shell ;  both  these  are  carefully  kept 
clean  and  full  of  water,  and  when  there  is  ice  it  is  broken.  At  all 
seasons  of  the  year  there  is  plenty  of  food  spread  around  ; 
and  my  Restaurant  is  frequented  by  Doves,  Rooks,  Blackbirds, 
Thrushes,  Robins,  sometimes  the  Fly-catcher  (which  has  once 
built  its  nest  in  a  summer-house),  and,  of  course  the  familiar 
Sparrow.  I  have  seen  five  or  six  Ring-doves  around  and  in 
the  shell,  all  bathing  at  one  time  !  Now,  about  these  latter 
birds.  One  day  in  1881  I  perceived  a  beautiful  large  Dove 
feeding  on  my  lawn.  In  Bewick’s  “  British  Birds  ”  that 
species  is  there  named  (one  of  his  beautiful  wood-cuts  head¬ 
ing  the  description,  by  which  I  recognised  my  visitor  as  a 
Ring-dove)  Cushat  or  Qucest,  Columba  pahtmbus ,  le  Pigeon 
ramiev  of  Buffon.  This  is  the  largest  of  all  the  Pigeon  tribe. 
Bewick  goes  on  to  say  that  “the  Ring-dove  is  said  to  be 
migratory  ;  but  that  it  does  not  leave  us  entirely  we  are  all 
well  convinced,  as  we  have  frequently  seen  them  in  the  winter 
on  the  Tyne,  where  they  constantly  breed  in  the  spring.” 
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My  own  experience  of  them  is  remarkable.  The  day  after 
my  beautiful  stranger  appeared  she  returned  with  a  companion 
and  at  last,  as  time  went  on,  I  have  counted  here  above  thirty 
Ring-doves.  Sometimes  they  spread  themselves  all  over  my 
garden,  and  amuse  themselves  on  the  gravel  and  borders  of 
my  carriage  entrance,  and  what  is  very  singular,  on  days  when 
just  outside  my  gates  there  are  strings  of  carriages,  pedes¬ 
trians,  and  loungers  the  whole  day  long,  when  attracted  to 
Lord’s  cricket  matches,  these  Doves  take  no  heed  of  the  noise 
and  traffic,  but  amuse  themselves  in  perfect  confidence  around 
my  dwelling. 


Many  persons  beyond  my  precincts  have  observed  these 
birds.  They  congregate  thickly  in  the  highest  trees,  then 
swoop  down  to  the  lawn.  No  one  that  I  have  heard  of  can 
say  whence  they  come  and  whither  they  go  !  When  leaving 
the  trees  they  rise  to  a  great  height  and  are  quickly  entirely 
lost  to  sight.  The  day  when  the  gardener  is  here  they  re¬ 
gularly  come  down  for  their  food  when  he  goes  to  dinner  or  is 
at  work  in  the  further  garden,  regaining  their  lofty  perches  in 
the  trees  till  his  next  absence  from  below.  My  long  experience 
of  birds,  as  well  as  of  other  animals, leaves  no  doubt  on  my  mind 
that  they  are  “  conscious  of  human  affection,”  as  Longfellow 
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beautifully  expresses  it  ;  and  it  is  most  sad  to  see  how  the 
terrible  prophecy  that  the  “  fear  and  dread  ”  of  man  should  be 
over  the  animal  creation  is  painfully  realised  and  a  daily  fact ! 
It  seems  singular  that  the  bird  we  first  read  of  in  history  as  a 
messenger  from  the  Ark  was  the  Dove;  and  in  later  times, 
that  its  form  was  assumed  to  embody  the  Holy  Spirit  at  the 
baptism  of  our  Lord  :  it  appears  singular,  I  repeat,  that  in 
Christianised  countries  especially, that  poor  bird  should  find  no 
exception  in  its  favour  from  man’s  cruel  tendencies  to  destroy  ! 
One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Royal  orders  given  in 
France  to  persons  of  distinction  and  merit  was  that  of 
the  “  Saint  Esprit,”  and  bore  the  image  of  that  gentle  and 
beautiful  bird. 

Woodlands ,  St.  John's  Wood. 

LA  Several  pairs  of  very  tame  Wood-pigeons  have  re¬ 
cently  appeared  at  Hyde  Park  Corner  ;  can  these  be  Miss 
Gordon’s  pets  ?  Wood-pigeons  have  bred  in  Kensington 
Gardens  and  St.  James’  Park  for  the  past  thirty  years,  but  no 
one  seems  able  to  account  for  the  sudden  appearance  of  such 
very  tame  birds  at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  and  which  feed 
leisurely  on  the  grass  in  the  very  midst  of  the  fashionable 
frequenters  of  Rotten  Row. 


THE  EXTERMINATION  OF  RARE  PLANTS. 

By  GEORGE  URE. 

I  was  sorry  to  see  by  Mr.  Webster’s  paper  that  the  work 
of  extermination  still  goes  on  and  with  little  hope  of  a  check, 
as  in  most  botanical  works  the  localities  are  given  where 
rare  plants  are  to  be  found.  Some,  no  doubt,  are  careful  and 
conscientious,  and  take  away  sparingly ;  but  others  grub  up 
with  greedy  hands,  and  do  not  seem  to  care,  though  they 
take  the  last  root — in  fact,  would  rather  feel  proud  of 
chronicling  themselves  as  the  last  who  found  a  rare  plant. 
In  this  county — Angus,  one  of  the  richest  in  plants  in  Scot¬ 
land — several  rare  ones  have  become  extinct  since  George 
Don’s  time.  He  found  the  Sea  Holly  on  the  coast  near  this 
place,  also  the  Adder’s  Tongue  Fern,  but  both  have  long 
since  disappeared.  The  Coral  Root  was  at  one  time  not 
very  rare,  but  now  it  is  very  seldom  met  with.  Now  I 
believe  the  unthinking  and  the  careless  are  as  much  to  blame 
as  the  grubbers  I  have  referred  to.  They  take,  perhaps, 
two  or  three  plants  for  themselves  and  as  many  for  their 
friends,  and  as  this  goes  on  from  year  to  year,  nothing  short 
of  Couch  Grass  or  Creeping  Bell  Flower  could  withstand  the 
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■ever-recurring  forays.  Most,  if  not  all  are,  I  suppose,  des¬ 
tined  for  the  hebarium,  in  which  three-fourths  of  them  in  a 
year  or  two  are  not  recognizable.  Grasses,  sedges,  &c.,  do 
very  well  so  preserved,  but  all  plants  of  a  succulent  nature 
soon  suffer  such  a  change  that,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  they 
cease  to  be  things  of  beauty,  or  of  pleasure  to  look  upon. 
The  petals  of  many  fall  off  before  they  can  be  fixed,  and 
the  colours  not  only  go,  but  give  place  to  others  as  unpleasant 
to  look  upon  as  they  are  unnatural. 

Another  class  of  collectors  collect  specimens  in  order  to 
grow  them  under  cultivation,  and  this,  if  they  have  skill 
and  experience  as  florists,  I  think  much  preferable  to  mummi¬ 
fying  them  between  ornamental  boards.  A  collector  of  this 
class  will,  of  course,  take  such  plants  as  he  knows  he 
has  a  chance  of  succeeding  with,  soil  and  situation  conform¬ 
ing  as  nearly  as  possible  to  their  natural  habitat.  This,  of 
course,  falls  a  long  way  short  of  observing  them  in  their  na¬ 
tive  wilds,  but  it  is  more  satisfactory  than  viewing  their 
remains  in  a  hebarium.  All  our  native  wild  plants  are 
now  so  faithfully  pourtrayed  in  the  numerous  works  on 
botany  that  one  is  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  now  little 
necessity  for  the  hebarium,  unless  for  plants  of  such  a 
nature  as  will  retain  in  a  great  degree  their  natural  appear¬ 
ance.  If  those  plants,  therefore,  found  to  be  unfit  for  pre¬ 
serving  were  let  alone  in  their  native  haunts,  it  would  in 
some  measure  arrest  the  destruction  that  is  yearly  going  on  ; 
but  I  fear  few  will  take  this  view.  I  may  also  mention  that 
Henbane  and  Deadly  Nightshade  have  disappeared  from  this 
locality,  but  being  dangerous  plants  this,  perhaps,  is  not  to 
be  regretted.  A  patch  of  Cowslips,  however,  not  far  from 
my  house  making  gay  a  grassy  bank,  has  within  the  last 
few  years  been  so  thoroughly  grubbed  up  that  not  a  single 
flower  is  now  to  be  seen. 

Dundee. 


THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  CONWAY  WALTER. 

The  Selborne  Magazine,  at  this  time  last  year,  contained 
an  interesting  communication  on  the  habits  of  this  bird,  by 
the  Rev.  A.  Rawson,  which  was  followed  in  June  by  a  notice 
from  the  pen  of  H.  Smith,  Esq.,  on  this  and  other  spring  im¬ 
migrants.  Both  these  writers  remark  on  its  very  partial  dis¬ 
tribution  over  this  country,  though  they  do  not  quite  agree 
together,  or  with  some  other  authorities,  as  to  the  localities 
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which  it  frequents.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  accounted  for  by 
what  Mr.  Rawson  observes,  viz.,  that  its  distribution  “  is 
exceedingly  curious  and  unaccountable.”  Consequently,  it  is 
likely  that  it  may  have  been  heard  by  some  in  districts  un¬ 
known  to  others. 

As  yet,  the  “  motive,”  so  to  speak,  which  guides  its  pre¬ 
ference  for  one  district  to  another,  would  seem  to  be  unascer¬ 
tained.  It  probably  lies  in  the  local  surroundings,  the 
character  of  the  food  supply,  and  so  forth. 

I  can  give,  from  my  own  experience,  an  instance  of  its 
selection  of  a  spot  where  it  had  been  previously  quite  un¬ 
known,  but  to  which  it  has  continued  to  resort  regularly  every 
year,  having  once  discovered  it.  I  reside  in  Lincolnshire — 
not,  I  believe,  a  county  commonly  visited  by  this  bird. 
Several  years  ago  a  nightingale  was  reported  to  be  singing 
near  our  market-town,  distant  about  seven  miles  from  us.  It 
attracted  numbers  of  the  townspeople,  who  walked  out  of  an 
evening  to  listen  to  it  during  its  brief  season.  It  never,  how¬ 
ever,  returned  ;  and  there  was  always  a  doubt  whether  it 
really  was  the  true  bird. 

Some  dozen  years  ago,  however,  the  true  bird  unques¬ 
tionably  paid  us  a  visit.  Being  familiar  with  its  song,  as 
having  heard  it  at  Cambridge,  and  in  several  southern 
counties,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  I  at  once  recognised  it.  Nor 
did  it  come  singly,  for  there  were  two  or  three  in  my  own 
shrubbery,  while  the  woods  near  at  hand  also  resounded  with 
it.  Since  then  they  have  visited  us  annually  in  similar 
numbers.  Now,  how  these  birds  came  to  discover  our 
locality  is  a  mystery:  what  there  is  specially  with  us  to  attract 
them  is  equally  so.  And  as,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  are 
no  other  such  visitants  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  even  in  the 
county  (not  a  small  one),  they  must  have  travelled  many  miles 
to  find  us  out.* 

At  first  I  was  so  charmed  with  this  new  singer,  who  had 
made  his  debut  on  our  stage,  that  listening  to  him  in  the  small 
hours  of  an  April  morning,  I  indited  to  his  honour,  and  wrote 
out  at  daybreak,  some  lines,  which  I  give  below.  But  when, 
morning  after  morning,  my  slumbers  were  continuously  dis¬ 
turbed  by  three  of  these  vocalists,  trying  to  outvie  each  other 
in  the  full  flood  of  their  marvellous  melody,  and  to  compass 
the  whole  gamut  in  “  the  rich  mazes  of  sound,”  my  admiration 
considerably  abated.  I  was  inclined  to  feel,  I  confess,  with 
Mr.  Rawson,  that  it  was  possible  to  “  have  too  much  of  a 
good  thing,”  and  to  vote  their  performance  a  surfeit  of  song. 


* 


The  nightingale  visits  the  neighbourhood  of  Doncaster.  —  [Ed.  S.  M.] 
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To  the  Nightingale. 

2  ci.vi.)  April  2.7th. 

How  from  that  tiny  throat, 
Songster  of  night  ! 

Flows  such  a  wealth  of  note, 
Full  of  delight. 

Trembling  with  resonance, 
Rapid  and  racy, 

Sinking  in  soft  cadence, 
Gushing  in  ecstasy, 

Dying  away 
All  in  their  turns  ; 

Plaintiff  and  gay, 

Thrilling  with  tones  a-glow, 
Melting  in  murmurs  low, 

Till  one’s  heart  burns  ! 

Once  in  the  wilderness, 

By  desert  well, 

Hagar,  in  loneliness, 

With  Ishmael, 

Sighed  to  the  silent  air, 

Tears  on  her  glistening. 

Yet  to  her,  even  there, 

Angels  were  listening, 
Noting  her  prayer. 

Even  so  singest  thou, 

Not  to  thyself ; 

Mayn’t  there  be  listening  now 
Some  fairy  elf, 

Silently  sitting  near 
Thy  dark  retreat, 

Drinking  with  grateful  ear 
Thy  music  sweet, 

Ringing  so  clear  ? 

No  !  not  alone  art  thou  ; 

One  there’s  above  e’en  now, 

“  Whose  mercy’s  over  all,” 

“  Who  sees  the  sparrow  fall,” 

“  To  Him  the  night  is  day  ;  ” 
He  hears  thy  matin  lay, 

High  o’er  us  all. 

Old  Colwyn. 


NOTES  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

By  GEORGE  M.  MINCHIN. 

One  day  last  summer  while  I  was  engaged  with  my  class 
in  one  of  the  lecture  rooms,  the  windows  of  which  open  out 
on  a  portion  of  the  President’s  lawn  tennis  ground,  I  stood 
at  one  of  these  windows  and  observed  a  most  amusing  inci¬ 
dent  in  what  was  evidently  the  courtship  of  two  wagtails. 
A  small  raised  pavement  runs  along  the  edge  of  the  ground 
just  outside  the  window.  Along  the  whole  length  of  this 
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pavement  a  hen  wagtail  walked,  looking  neither  to  the  right 
nor  to  the  left,  with  a  perfectly  uniform  motion  ;  while  along 
the  edge  of  the  grass  her  husband,  or  suitor,  walked  in  a  line 
exactly  parallel  to  that  of  her  motion,  he  also  looking  straight 
forward,  except  at  the  end  of  a  regular  interval  of  about  three 
feet,  when  he  turned  round  and  faced  her,  making  a  most 
polite  bow,  his  head  almost  touching  the  ground,  while  his 
tail  was  raised  in  the  air.  This  was  repeated  with  the  utmost 
earnestness  and  regularity  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 
pavement,  until  I  lost  sight  of  the  wagtails.  It  is  surely  a 
most  ludicrous  instance  of  deference  to  the  gentle  sex  on  the 
part  of  birds. 

In  the  wall  of  the  building,  a  few  feet  to  the  side  of  the 
principal  entrance,  there  is  a  hole  just  large  enough  to  admit 
the  hand.  This  hole  has  for  several  years  past  been  taken 
possession  of  by  a  pair  of  small  titmice  for  the  purpose  of 
rearing  their  young.  In  the  summer  before  last,  however, 
before  the  titmice  came,  two  wagtails  built  their  nest  in  the 
hole  and  some  three  or  four  eggs  were  duly  deposited.  Then 
came  the  titmice,  who,  smarting  under  the  sense  of  wrong, 
waged  a  fierce  war  against  the  land-grabbers,  and  ultimately 
ejected  them.  Whether  a  compromise  was  effected  between 
the  parties  or  not  I  cannot  say,  but  the  result  was  that  the 
eggs  of  the  titmouse  were  also  laid  in  the  nest  with  those  of 
the  wagtail,  and  the  titmice  hatched  both  lots  together  !  When 
I  put  my  hand  into  the  hole  and  brought  out  a  young  bird,  I 
sometimes  found  that  I  had  a  young  wagtail  and  sometimes 
a  young  titmouse.  The  wagtails  shifted  their  quarters  to  the 
ivy  outside  the  chapel,  where  they  had  always  previously 
hatched  their  young. 

In  the  early  morning  of  several  days  last  winter,  while 
strolling  about  the  college  grounds  before  breakfast,  I  heard 
the  almost  incessant  neighing  of  horses,  but  I  could  find  no 
adequate  cause  for  this  neighing,  inasmuch  as  the  grounds 
contained  only  one  old  horse,  a  donkey,  and  the  lawn-tennis 
pony ;  yet  the  sounds  were  unmistakably  the  well-known 
voices  of  horses.  One  morning  at  seven  o’clock  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  spend  half  an  hour,  if  necessary,  in  finding  out  the 
horses,  and  I  stole  from  tree  to  tree,  following  the  sound  until 
I  came  to  one  near  which  the  sound  was  greatest.  I  was 
still  puzzled,  but  after  some  time  I  found  that  the  neighing 
came,  not  from  the  fields  at  all,  but  from  the  top  of  the  tree 
under  which  I  stood,  and  at  the  very  top  I  saw  four  starlings 
amusing  themselves  with  this  “  horse  play.”  The  imitation 
of  the  horse  was  absolutely  perfect,  and  was  taken  up  by  one 
after  another  of  these  facetious  birds.  The  starling  in  cap¬ 
tivity  learns,  of  course,  many  vocal  feats,  but  one  would 
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think  that  in  the  wild  state  the  serious  occupation  of  getting 
a  living  aud  keeping  out  of  danger  should  greatly  restrain 
the  imitative  faculty. 

Although  the  jay  is,  in  captivity,  quite  the  equal  of  the 
starling  and  an  inveterate  imitator,  I  have  never  yet  observed 
that  in  his  wild  state  in  our  woods  he  departs  from  his  own 
harsh  language  and  imitates  any  other  animal. 

Cooper's  Hill ,  Staines. 


BOOKS. 

By  Leafy  Ways.  By  Francis  A.  Knight.  Illustrated  by  E.  T. 

Compton.  Elliot  Stock,  1889. 

This  book  is  a  collection  of  articles  which  were  printed 
last  year  in  the  Daily  News.  Newspapers  are  read  by  thou¬ 
sands  who  never  open  a  book,  and  it  is  excellent  that  such 
studies  from  nature  as  these  should  have  been  made  thus 
accessible. 

They  quite  merit  re-publication  in  a  separate  form.  They 
deal  chiefly  with  the  habits  of  birds  and  the  scenery  of  their 
haunts.  There  is  nothing  scientific.  Mr.  Knight  here  looks 
on  nature  with  the  poet’s  or  artist’s  eyes.  His  words  call  up 
images  of  scenes  of  moor,  stream,  and  shore  ;  each  rich  in  its 
proper  wild  life — richer,  indeed,  than  most  observers  have 
the  luck  to  experience.  Almost  nothing  is  told  which  may 
not  be  seen.  Facts  in  natural  history  revealed  by  the  micro¬ 
scope,  the  knife,  or  by  chemistry  have  no  place.  But  then 
Mr.  Knight  is  not  only  a  keen,  but  an  enthusiastic  observer. 
He  writes  :  “  To  the  true  lover  of  nature,  the  pleasure 
lies  not  in  promptly  slaying  each  new  and  too  trustful  fea¬ 
thered  stranger,  but  in  watching  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  children  of  the  air.  He  is  willing  to  be  quiet  in  the 
shelter  of  some  friendly  screen  of  leafage,  while  the  wary 
coal-tit  carried  into  her  own  particular  chink  those  materials 
out  of  which  she  and  her  mate  will  frame  their  soft  and  cosy 
habitation.  He  will  face  the  wet  grass  of  a  late  June  morning, 
and  lie  hidden  in  a  ditch  to  watch  the  kestrel  take  her 
plunder  to  her  fierce  brood  high  up  in  the  limestone  cliff. 

Mr.  Knight  knows  where  the  danger  to  the  possession  of 
our  wild  life  lies ;  “  the  keeper  is  for  the  most  part  beyond 
the  reach  of  softening  influences.”  The  woodpecker  and 
nightjar  are  found  on  his  gallows — “  birds  capable  of  doing 
rather  less  harm  to  the  game  than  the  babes  in  the  wood.” 
The  dealer  and  collector  receive  his  judicious  malediction. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  to  describe  in  turn  characteristic 
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phenomena  of  each  season  in  different  scenes,  most  of  which 
seem  to  be  in  Devonshire.  The  starling  has  a  chapter  to 
himself,  and  a  good  one.  Can  Mr.  Knight  explain  why  the 
autumn  evolutions  of  flights  of  starlings — the  very  poetry  of 
motion — seem  to  be  local  ?  In  parts  of  Somerset  they  are 
one  of  the  sights  of  the  season,  but  not  observable  in  some 
districts  of  the  country  where  the  birds  themselves  are 
abundant. 

In  the  literary  style,  the  influence  of  Richard  Jefferies  is 
perceptible,  and,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  “  style  ”  in 
the  master  becomes  sometimes  “  mannerism  ”  in  the  .imi¬ 
tator,  unconscious  though  he  be.  A  break  in  the  continuous 
use  of  the  present  tense  would  be  a  pleasant  relief.  In  the 
main,  however,  the  language  is  graceful,  and  its  current 
shows  the  author  to  be  one  to  whom  nature  is  always 
beautiful  and  always  joyous. — J .  L.  0. 


The  Naturalist  in  Siluria.  By  Capt.  Mayne  Reid,  Author  of  “Scalp 

Hunters,”  “  The  Death  Shot,”  &c.  London  :  Swan,  Sonnenschein 

&  Co.,  1889. 

The  Naturalists’  Paradise,  Siluria,  in  which  Capt.  Mayne 
Reid  has  fixed  his  home,  comprises  parts  of  Gloucestershire, 
Herefordshire,  Worcestershire,  and  Monmouthshire — a  district 
abounding  in  wild  and  indigenous  animal  and  plant  life.  This 
profusion  is  due  mainly  to  its  peculiar  geological  features — 
great  upheavals  having  tossed  to  the  surface  various  series  of 
stratified  rocks,  and  left  their  tilted  edges  exposed  to  atmos¬ 
pherical  influences.  The  result  is  a  special  suitability  of 
soil  for  a  multifarious  plant  life — some  seven  hundred  species 
of  phanerogamous  and  a  like  abundance  of  cryptograms 
being  found  in  a  circle  of  twent}^  miles  radius  round  his  abode. 
The  ground  is  correspondingly  rich  and  varied.  There  are 
foxes,  badgers,  pole-cats,  wesels,  and  stoats ;  hares  and 
rabbits ;  water  and  land  voles,  hedge-hogs,  bats,  rats  and 
mice ;  moles,  slow-worms,  frogs,  toads,  newts  ;  fresh  water 
fish,  salmon  and  lampreys,  and  insects  of  all  kinds.  Then 
there  are  all  kinds  of  birds — herons,  king-fishers,  doves,  jays, 
woodpeckers,  sparrow-hawks,  kestrels,  buzzards,  perigrine 
falcons,  kites  and  harriers,  owls,  nightjars,  large  numbers  of 
singing  birds — the  most  distinguished  visitor  being  the  night¬ 
ingale. 

Capt.  Reid  offers  many  interesting  remarks  on  the  geogra¬ 
phical,  including  the  local,  distribution  of  birds ;  the  vegeta¬ 
tion  of  the  old  red  sandstone,  and  the  variation  of  the  years 
in  respect  of  the  prevalence  of  the  different  fauna  frequent¬ 
ing  the  district. 
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With  such  rich  opportunities  for  research  and  reflection  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  so  acute  and  observant  a  natur¬ 
alist  should  seize  upon  them  to  amuse  and  instruct  the 
public  as  he  does  in  the  admirable  little  sketches  contained 
in  his  book.  That  on  our  wild  pigeons  is  especially  interest¬ 
ing,  dealing  quaintly  with  the  different  varieties  of  ring-dove, 
stock-dove,  rock-dove,  and  turtle-dove,  and  explaining  their 
points  of  difference  and  resemblance ;  and  demonstrating  the 
errors  which  have  crept  into  the  literature  of  the  native  colim- 
ibidcz.  The  chapters  on  the  mole  are  well  worth  perusal ;  our 
author  shatters  the  mole’s  fortress  to  atoms  and  shows  it  is  by 
no  means  the  military  structure  it  is  supposed  to  be,  and  he 
proves  that  this  creature  is  not  the  benefactor  to  the  farmer 
it  appears  to  be,  as  it  devours  not  the  wire-worm,  as  is  com¬ 
monly  thought,  but  only  the  earth-worm.  A  curious  episode  is 
related  concerning  a  certain  king-fisher  found  dead  by  the  water¬ 
side,  having  been  choked  by  a  perch  which  he  had  greedily 
attempted  to  swallow.  It  is  impossible,  with  our  limited  space 
to  go  further  into  detail,  but  there  are  many  facts  in  this  work 
peculiarly  interesting  to  all  Selborners  whose  chief  aim  is  to 
inculcate  in  the  hearts  of  young  and  old  a  love  for  every 
natural  object  which  God  has  created,  a  love  which  must 
inevitably  increase  our  love  and  adoration  of  Himself. — 
Thomas  Cole ,  M.D. 
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How  to  Teach  Natural  History  to  Children. — Miss  R. 
E.  Powell,  Hon.  Secretary,  Guildford,  sends  us  the  following 
useful  hints  on  this  subject  :  “  May  I  suggest  a  simple  way 
by  which  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  bird  and  plant  life  can 
be  given  to  rustic  children,  and  through  them  to  their  parents 
and  elder  brothers  and  sisters  ?  I  have  myself  made  a 
practice  for  several  years  of  taking  every  week  at  a  fixed 
time,  the  two  upper  classes  of  children  in  a  small  mixed 
country  school,  and  given  them  a  series  of  simple  lessons. 
I  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  permission  to  do  this  from 
the  managers  of  the  school,  and  the  mistress  herself  is  ex¬ 
tremely  pleased,  because  a  change  of  teachers  is  very  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  children,  and  the  interest  and  sympathy  of  all 
outside  in  the  work  of  the  school  is  stimulating  both  to 
teachers  and  pupils. 

“  I  have  made  use  of  the  time  given  me  to  teach  the 
children  a  variety  of  things — simple  physiology,  domestic 
economy,  simple  physical  geography,  and  the  names  and 
uses  of  different  trees  with  their  flowers  and  fruits.  I  have 
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read  1  Robinson  Crusoe  ’  with  the  boys,  which  they  much 
enjoyed,  and  I  have  talked  to  them  about  flowers,  birds,  and 
insects.  I  cannot  believe  that  any  lady  or  gentleman  offering 
to  give  regular  teaching  in  natural  history  in  elementary 
schools,  specially  country  ones,  would  be  refused  permission. 
Sometimes  the  lesson  might  be  substituted  for  one  of  the 
reading  lessons  by  the  use  of  a  simple  book  on  natural 
history, *  or  of  Mrs.  Gatty’s  ‘  Parables  from  Nature,’  or  even 
Andersen’s  ‘  Fairy  Tales,’  which  afford  scope  for  much  en¬ 
largement.  The  lessons  on  natural  history  in  the  elementary 
reading  books  could  also  be  utilised.  I  would  further  suggest 
that  a  simply  worded  pamphlet  should  be  published,  contain¬ 
ing  the  provisions  of  the  Wild  Birds’  Protection  Acts,f  and 
trustworthy  information  as  to  the  mischievous  or  beneficial 
nature  of  our  wild  birds — I  mean  with  regard  to  their  devour¬ 
ing  insects  and  caterpillars  beneficially,  or  buds,  fruit,  and 
grain  mischievously.  These  pamphlets  might  be  given  to 
the  school  children  to  be  taken  home  to  their  parents,  and 
they  might  be  distributed,  together  with  leaflets  on  the 
subject  of  wild  flowers,  and  appeals  to  abstain  from  wearing 
bird-skins,  and  also  to  be  placed  in  libraries  and  reading 
rooms.” 


The  Preservation  of  Indigenous  Animals.  —  “  Sir, — 
By  way  of  contrast  to  the  records  of  destruction  of  so  many 
of  our  interesting  species,  which,  to  my  mind,  often  mar 
the  pages  of  journals  devoted  to  natural  history,  perhaps  I 
may  be  allowed  to  show  what  may  be  done  by  merely  afford¬ 
ing  protection  at  the  breeding  season,  to  encourage  the 
appearance  in  our  grounds  and  parks  of  some  of  our  shyest 
but  most  ornamental  wild  birds.  Taking  my  house  as  a 
centre,  within  a  radius  of  less  than  half  a  mile  I  found  the 
nests,  or  observed  the  immature  }oung  of  the  following,  during 
the  past  summer,  omitting  those  of  our  commoner  species, 
such  as  may  be  expected  in  the  N.E.  of  England,  which 
regularly  breed  with  us :  Kestrel,  barn-owl  (within  one 
hundred  yards  of  each  other,  and  within  fifty  yards  of  several 
hundred  young  pheasants  in  coops),  tawny  owl,  green  wood¬ 
pecker,  great  spotted  ditto,  tree-creeper,  nuthatch,  spotted  fly¬ 
catcher,  redstart,  pied  wagtail,  grey-wagtail,  bullfinch,  stock¬ 
dove,  wood-pigeon,  heron,  coot,  moorhen,  kingfisher,  mallard, 
teal.  The  above  entirely  wild.  Also  gadwall,  tufted  duck, 
pochard  (full  winged,  and  able  to  come  and  go  as  they 


*  An  abridged  “  White’s  Selborne  ”  is  being  prepared  for  this  purpose, 
f  See  abstract  of  the  acts  on  page  92,  and  our  article  in  No.  2  Selborne 
Society  Letters ,  reprinted  from  the  Saturday  Review. 
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pleased,  though  descended  from  pinioned  parents  enlarged 
upon  the  lake  some  years  ago). 

“  Though  I  have  observed  crossbills  upon  our  old  Scotch  firs 
and  larches  on  the  following  dates,  among  others:  Jan.  23, 
about  ten;  March  9,  about  twenty-five  ;  June  21,  about  twelve; 
July  26,  six,  I  have  been  unable  to  satisfy  myself  that  any 
of  them  bred ;  though  as  once  in  early  spring  I  heard  a  cock 
bird  singing  on  a  larch  tree,  with  no  companion  in  sight,  I 
think  they  probably  did  so.  I  have  not,  however,  included 
them  in  my  list  of  breeding  birds,  but  I  mention  these  dates 
to  show  that  they  have  been,  for  this  year,  resident  with  us, 
and  not  part  of  the  migration  lately  recorded  in  parts  of  this 
country  and  in  Heligoland.  I  am  sorry  that  for  this  summer 
I  cannot  include  in  the  above  list  the  little  owl  (Athene  noctua) 
as  a  breeding  bird.  I  turned  out  a  number  some  six  years  ago 
of  which  some  have  doubtless  been  recorded  as  ‘  authenticated 
British  specimens  ’  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  while 
others  still  remain  in  the  park  of  a  kind  neighbour  a  few  miles 
distant,  and  have,  I  can  scarcely  doubt,  nested,  though  I  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  prove  it.  They  are  regularly  heard  each 
spring,  and  frequent  various  clumps,  of  hollow  ash  trees. 
They  are  able,  as  I  noticed  while  they  were  under  my 
observation,  to  master  even  a  thrush,  but  they  also  ate 
quantities  of  beetles  and  earthworms. 

“  When  I  add  that  I  have  within  a  mile  of  me  strong  litters 
of  cubs,  and  that  from  my  windows  I  can  see  three  planta¬ 
tions  in  the  distance,  on  the  north  slope  of  the  wolds,  each 
containing  a  colony  of  badgers  ;  while  in  winter-time  otters 
nightly  work  the  stream  running  through  my  park — I  have 
said  enough,  I  hope,  to  persuade  some  of  your  readers  that 
our  native  animals  are  quick  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  sanctuary,  of  even  moderate  extent,  if  offered  them. 
And  I  would  suggest  how  much  more  pleasure  may  be  derived 
from  watching  their  ways  and  habits  while  living,  than  from 
the  contemplation  of  their  fast -fading  remains,  however 
skilfully  preserved. — W.  H.  St.  Quintin,  Scampston  Hall, 
York,  in  the  Field. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Wild  Birds  Protection  Act. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  “  SELBORNE  MAGAZINE.” 

Sir, — I  am  but  a  piping  bullfinch,  and  as  I  was  sitting  one 
day  lately  on  a  twig,  meditating  whether,  after  all,  life  is 
worth  living,  I  was  suddenly  startled — and  nearly  fell  from 
my  perch — at  hearing  the  report  of  a  gun  close  to  me,  and 
oh !  what  a  sight  then  met  my  eyes !  A  beautiful  yellow- 
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hammer  badly  wounded  had  fallen  on  the  path  beneath  me  ; 
one  poor  little  wing  and  one  leg  were  dreadfully  shattered. 

The  dying  look  in  the  poor  birdie’s  eyes  was  infinitely  sad. 
Its  agony  was  happily  of  short  duration,  for  with  a  convul¬ 
sive  shudder  it  closed  its  peepers  to  the  beautiful  sunshine  of 
a  superb  April  day. 

At  that  moment  up  came  a  man  with  a  double-barrelled 
gun  over  his  shoulder — a  man,  did  I  say  ?  Nay,  scarcely  a 
man  !  and  picked  up  the  poor  dead  bird,  and  with  as  much 
delight  as  if  he  had  found  a  precious  jewel,  he  put  it  into  his 
b^g. 

Fortunately  for  me  he  did  not  observe  my  presence,  or  I 
should  soon  have  followed  the  fate  of  poor  yellow-hammer.  I 
kept  close  and  quiet,  scarcely  daring  to  rustle  a  feather,  and 
although  only  a  few  feet  from  where  this  gallant  gunner 
stood,  he  failed  to  see  me. 

Now,  sir,  this  horrible  bird-murder  occurred  only  last 
April,  a  month  in  which  I  was  told  by  a  friendly  starling  the 
Act  of  Parliament  was  in  full  force.  What  a  parody  on  an 
Act  of  Parliament  designed  for  the  safety  of  wild  birds  in  the 
breeding  season ! 

Whilst  I  was  thus  musing,  and  quaking  beneath  my 
feathers,  up  came  the  owner  of  the  field  in  which  the  gallant 
sportsman  was  re-loading  his  murderous  weapon,  and  I  was 
compelled  to  listen  to  the  following  conversation  :  “  Well ! 
what  sport  ?  ”  asked  the  farmer.  “  Pretty  fair,”  replied  the 
gunner,  “  six  larks,  two  robins,  one  wren,  a  couple  of  black¬ 
caps  and  a  yellow-hammer.”  “  Grand  !  ”  exclaimed  the 
farmer,  “  it’ll  teach  the  beggars  that  they  can’t  destroy  my 
crops  with  impunity.  I  wish  the  whole  lot  of  ’em  were  ex¬ 
terminated,  I  do.  Come  as  often  as  you  like,  and  shoot  as 
many  of  the  birds  on  my  property  as  you  can.” 

Oh  !  how  I  shivered  and  shook.  I  did  not  even  dare  to 
wink  an  eye  for  fear  of  detection.  And  was  I  not  glad  when 
the  two  men  walked  away. 

Not  very  far  from  where  my  mate  is  sitting  on  her  nest 
is  the  village,  and  every  Sunday  we  see  this  farmer  and  his 
family  wending  their  way  to  the  church,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
but  they  join  heartily  in  that  beautiful  song  of  the  “  Three 
Children  of  Israel,”  in  which  are  these  verses,  “  O  all  ye 
fowls  of  the  air,  bless  ye  the  Lord  !  praise  Him  and  magnify 
Him  for  ever.” 

“  O  ye  children  of  Men,  bless  ye  the  Lord  ;  praise  Him  and 
magnify  Him  for  ever.” 

Some  day,  let  it  be  soon,  the  farmers  will  be  only  too  glad 
of  the  presence  of  small  birds  on  their  lands.  Imagine,  if 
you  can,  sir,  a  country  without  song  birds,  or,  indeed,  any 
kind  of  birds,  singing  or  otherwise  ! 
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Correspondence. 

Last  August,  on  Bank  Holiday,  I  was  sitting  on  the  wall 
of  a  garden  belonging  to  a  gentleman  who  loves  us,  chirping 
to  a  friend  in  the  next  garden,  when  we  were  suddenly  and  hor¬ 
ribly  frightened  by  a  regular  fusilade  in  an  adjoining  and 
much  neglected  fruit  garden,  and  upon  gently  raising  our 
heads,  we  observed  several  men — “  lords  of  creation,”  I  have 
heard  them  called — slaughtering  every  bird  that  incautiously 
came  into  the  garden  for  the  purpose  of  picking  up  some  of 
the  fruit  which  wras  literally  rotting  on  the  trees — the  garden 
being  a  much  neglected  one.  For  several  hours  did  this 
“  slaughter  of  the  innocents”  continue,  and  when  it  was  too 
dark  to  see,  these  sportsmen  (save  the  mark),  left,  doubtless 
in  great  feather  at  having  spent  such  an  exciting  and  delight¬ 
ful  holiday.  Oh  !  Sir  John  !  Sir  John  !  “  the  pity  of  it,  the 
pity  of  it.” 

My  feelings  won’t  permit  me  to  continue  this  sad  theme, 
but  I  hope  and  trust  that  some  kind  and  humane  soul  will  try 
and  make  the  “  Act  for  the  Preservation  of  Wild  Birds” 
more  stringent  ;  and  with  this  wish  I  take  my  flight  and  join 
my  mate,  a  sadder,  yet  a  wiser 

Ruvaldom.  Bullfinch. 


The  Protection  of  Flower  Roots. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  “  SELBORNE  MAGAZINE.” 

Sir, — Is  it  the  case,  as  a  writer  in  a  late  number  of  the 
Magazine  seems  to  take  for  granted,  that  the  loveliest  of  Eng¬ 
lish  wild  flowers  must  be  rooted  out  and  destroyed,  because 
people  can  make  money  by  selling  the  roots  ?  If  so,  then 
the  very  love  and  administration  for  wild  flowers,  which  has 
been  so  fostered  in  our  days,  has  led  to  the  destruction  of  the 
very  things  most  admired. 

But  can  nothing  be  done  ?  Might  not  every  member  of 
the  Selborne  Society  take  action  about  this,  by  never  buying 
wild  flower  roots,  and  discouraging  those  who  bring  them 
for  sale,  explaining  that  they  should  bring  the  blossoms,  and 
never  the  root,  for  that  is  killing  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden 
eggs  ?  Would  that  we  could  levy  a  fine  for  every  such  root, 
as  the  Germans  used  some  years  ago  to  inflict  a  fine  of  five 
florins  on  anyone  who  caught  a  certain  useful  green  beetle  ! 
But  if  people  refused  to  buy  the  roots,  and  reproved  the 
sellers,  it  would  in  a  great  degree  check  the  traffic. 

And  why  should  children  be  incited  to  this  bad  practice  by 
pictures  in  cottage  wall  almanacks  ?  I  have  just  seen  a  Parish 
Sheet  Almanack  for  this  year,  the  prominent  decoration  of 
which  is  a  print  of  a  boy,  with  trowel  and  basket,  digging  up 
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primrose  roots.  And  the  Illustrated  London  News  Almanack 
has  a  large  print  for  the  month  of  April,  of  a  boy  with 
trowel  and  girl  with  basket,  engaged  in  this  very  profitable 
industry,  with  the  title  under :  “  Where  Primroses  grow.” 
Aye,  where  primroses  grow,  but  where  they  will  grow  no 
longer,  when  hosts  of  these  young  gentry  make  booty  of 
them. 

Another  plant,  the  wild  daffodil,  Lent  lily,  has  had  the 
misfortune  lately  to  become  the  fashion ;  and  accordingly 
woods  in  this  neighbourhood,  which  were  full  of  the  lovely 
things,  are  being  pillaged,  and  the  roots  sold  in  Bath.  Surely 
it  is  time  that  all  educated  people,  who  love  the  wild  plants  of 
their  native  land,  should  make  a  stand  against  this  practice. 

M.  W.  Gardiner. 

Hamswell,  Bath. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


Removal  of  old  Birds’  Nests. — Mr.  Newbery  (Hammer¬ 
smith)  thinks  it  does  not  matter  either  way.  He  thinks 
that  garden  frequenters — thrushes,  robins — like  rooks  and 
jackdaws,  repair  their  old  nests  which,  we  very  much  doubt, 
and  which  of  course  is  the  point  which  Mr.  Allen  wishes  to 
be  cleared  up.  Mr.  Newbery  recommends  that  house- 
martins’  nests  should  be  partially  destroyed  to  prevent 
sparrows  taking  possession  of  them  before  the  owners 
return.  With  regard  to  salt,  Mr.  Newbery  thinks  scraps 
of  salted  meat  given  to  birds  in  captivity  will  invariably  be 
found  to  have  an  injurious  effect  on  the  plumage. 

Poisonous  Orchis. — Is  not  the  early  purple  orchis  the  same 
as  the  “  long  Purple  ”  which  was  one  of  Ophelia’s  flowers 
and  of  which  Queen  Gertrude  says,  “  Our  old  maids  do 
dead  men’s  fingers  call  them  ”  ?  If  this  be  so,  one  can  see 
the  connection  with  the  countryman’s  notion  that  the 
flowers  were  poisonous.  It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  by 
what  name  he  called  them. — Edith  Bell ,  Kensington. 
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THE  CHURCH  AND  BOTANY  IN  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS. 

By  the  Rev.  CHARLES  F.  W.  T.  WILLIAMS. 

A  general  love  for  flowers  is,  I  suppose,  implanted  in 
most  hearts,  but  though  children,  and  especially  village 
children,  are  fond  of  flowers  as  “pretty  things,”  sight  with 
them  is  not  equivalent  to  sight  and  knowledge. 

It  has  remained  for  one  of  the  Bishops  of  our  Church  to 
strike  the  key-note  of  a  chord  which  I  venture  to  think  will 
in  time  sound  deep  and  long  in  our  village  homes  and  among 
our  village  children.  In  the  June  number  of  The  Salisbury 
Diocesan  Gazette ,  the  official  journal  of  the  diocese,  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury  addressed  a  letter  to  Sunday  School  teachers  on 
the  subject  of  wild  flowers.  In  that  letter  he  suggests  that 
the  teachers  should  consult  with  the  managers  of  the  schools 
in  which  they  work,  with  a  view  to  interesting  the  children 
in  the  wild  flowers  “  that  lie  so  thick  about  them.” 

Of  course  the  carrying  out  of  the  idea  is  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  managers  and  teachers  of  the  schools,  but  the  Bishop 
gives  a  suggestion.  Each  child  is  to  bring  on  Saturday 
night  or  Sunday  morning  a  bunch  of  flowers  with  the  name 
of  the  child  attached ;  the  teacher  is  then  before  the  next 
Sunday  to  make  a  list  of  the  plants,  placing  them  under 
their  natural  orders,  and  is  then  to  get  from  the  children  the 
local  names  of  the  plants.  Of  course  the  children  only  get 
marked  once  for  a  plant,  and  if  they  bring  a  specimen  of  the 
same  again,  it  is  not  counted  to  them. 

The  Bishop  is  careful  to  remark  that  the  root  of  the  plant 
is  never  to  be  brought  by  the  children.  Teachers  are  ex¬ 
pected  little  by  little  to  teach  the  children  something  of  the 
parts  of  plants,  and  also  to  make  them  understand  their 
correct  names. 
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Now  it  must  at  once  be  seen  that  this  scheme,  if  properly 
worked,  will  indirectly  help  on  the  objects  of  the  Selborne 
Society  :  for  children  will  be  taught  that  they  must  not  pull 
up  by  the  roots  and  throw  away  plants  which  in  many  cases 
are  rare,  or  at  least  not  common.  In  many  cases  a  new  love 
for  nature  and  natural  history  will  be  awakened. 

The  teachers  themselves  will  have  in  many  cases  to  be 
taught  at  least  some  outlines  of  botany,  and  that  fact  will,  I 
take  it,  lead  to  greater  care  on  their  part  for  the  flowers  of 
the  field. 

So  far  as  this  parish  is  concerned  the  Bishop’s  plan  has 
been  found  to  act  admirably,  the  children  and  their  teachers 
taking  great  interest  in  the  scheme.  For  the  teachers  a 
series  of  lectures  are  being  given  every  week,  and  the  at¬ 
tendance  and  attention  is  very  marked. 

There  is,  I  presume,  no  reason  why  the  plan  should  not 
be  developed  in  other  parts  of  England,  and  the  children 
instructed  in  the  same  way. 

The  list  of  local  names  of  plants  when  completed  for  the 
season  will  be  of  great  interest,  and  will  perhaps  be  the 
means  of  saving  from  oblivion  many  curious  names  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  curious  and  confusing,  I  might  just 
say  that  our  people  here  call  Digitalis  pupurea  (fox-glove) 
“Poppies”  So  strong  is  the  opinion  of  the  children  on  that 
point  that  we  have  great  difficulty  in  persuading  them  to 
believe  that  a  foxglove  is  not  a  poppy.  It  may  at  first  seem 
strange  that  in  a  locality  where  both  plants  are  common 
there  should  be  this  confusion,  but  the  name  seems  to  have 
been  given  to  the  foxglove  because  it  “  pops  ”  when,  having 
removed  the  corolla,  the  mouth  is  tightly  closed  and  air 
blown  in  from  the  base,  and  the  inflated  corolla  sharply 
struck  against  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

Zeals ,  Wilts. 


Reminiscences  of 
CHARLES  WATERTON. 

By  Dr.  GEORGE  HARLEY,  F.R.S. 

{Continued from  page  37.) 

Having  in  my  last  paper  given  an  account  of  my  first 
meeting  with  Squire  Waterton,  as  well  as  of  the  impression 
his  kindly  manner  and  odd  dress  produced  upon  me,  I  shall 
take  up  the  thread  of  my  narrative  exactly  where  I  broke  it 
off — namely,  in  the  drawing  room  of  Walton  Hall.  Our  so- 
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journ  there  was  of  short  duration,  for  no  sooner  did  Mr. 
Waterton  become  aware  that  I  required  neither  rest  nor 
refreshment,  than  he  proposed  to  introduce  me  at  once  to  his 
curios — a  proposition  to  which  I  eagerly  assented. 

Once  again  in  the  entrance-hall,  my  eye  detected  that  the 
oil  paintings  covering  its  walls  were  mostly  German  works  of 
art,  and  on  my  manifesting  surprise  that  such  should  be 
the  case  in  the  abode  of  a  Yorkshireman,  he  smilingly  re¬ 
marked,  “No  wonder;  for  I  bought  the  whole  of  them  in 
Wurtzburg.”  “What,”  I  said,  “is  this  old  Barwin’s  collec¬ 
tion?”  “Yes,”  he  replied ;  “but  what  do  you  know  about 
old  Barwin  ?  ”  “Why,  I  lived  for  eight  months  in  Wurtz¬ 
burg,  and  heard  both  of  old  Barwin  and  the  collection  he 
never  forgave  himself  for  having  sold  so  cheap  to  an  English¬ 
man.”  At  this  Waterton  chuckled  with  delight,  and  re¬ 
marked,  “  I  am  not  surprised  at  his  regretting  his  bargain. 
For  I  could  have  sold  the  lot  as  soon  as  it  came  here  for  four 
times  more  than  I  paid  for  it.”  Trifling  as  this  little  episode 
was,  it  did  not  a  little,  I  believe,  to  cement  our  friendship. 

While  we  were  occupied  in  ascending  the  staircase,  I  was 
struck  with  the  novelty  of  its  arrangements,  for  the  banister, 
the  whole  way,  was  lined  with  a  gradually  ascending  series  of 
glass  cases,  filled  with  objects  of  natural  history,  chiefly  col¬ 
lected  in  his  “  W anderings  ”  in  South  America — birds  and  but¬ 
terflies,  quadrupeds  and  reptiles,  each  specimen  being  of  rare 
beauty,  both  as  regards  fur,  feather  and  form.  So  life-like  in 
attitude  and  perfect  in  preservation  were  they  that  I  muttered, 
“  How  splendidly  they  are  stuffed  ” — -words  which  I  thought 
complimentary  ;  but  evidently  my  host  was  not  of  the  same 
opinion,  for  he  suddenly  wheeled  round  upon  me,  and  with 
flashing  eyes  exclaimed — “  What  do  you  mean  ?  Stuffed  did 
you  say  ?  Allow  me  to  inform  you  that  there  are  no  stuffed 
animals  in  this  house.”  Then  thrusting  his  fingers  into  his 
waistcoat  pocket,  he  withdrew  from  it  a  key,  and  unlocked 
the  door  of  the  case  standing  opposite  to  him,  extracted  from 
it  a  finely  preserved  polecat,  and  extending  it  somewhat 
brusquely  towards  me,  said,  in  a  piqued,  yet  commanding 
tone  of  voice — “  Take  hold  of  the  head,  and  hold  it  firmly.” 

I  did  so,  when  he  immediately  gave  the  specimen  a  sudden 
jerky  tug,  and  left  the  head  in  my  hand.  Astonished  and 
dismayed,  I  immediately  began  to  stammer  out  an  apology. 
But  instead  of  paying  the  slightest  attention  to  what  I  said, 
he  cut  my  speech  short  by  saying,  “  Look  into  the  head — 
what  do  you  see  ?  ”  “  Nothing,”  was  my  answer.  “  Then 

put  your  finger  into  it,  and  tell  me  what  you  feel.”  “  Nothing,” 
was  again  my  reply.  No  stuffing,  no  bones,  no  skull  could 
I  either  see  or  feel.  It  was  simply  empty.  It  contained 
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nothing  but  air.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  in  form  it  was  perfect  ! 
For  not  only  were  the  contours  of  the  head  and  snout  natural, 
but  the  very  expression  of  the  features  lifedike.  Silently  I 
gazed.  Silently  I  wondered,  but  not  for  long,  for  the  Squire 
had  evidently  not  done  with  me  yet.  So  thrusting  towards 
me  the  now  headless  body  of  the  polecat,  in  a  position  that 
enabled  me,  without  altering  my  position,  to  look  down  the 
neck  into  its  interior.  He  enquired,  “  What  do  you  see  ?  ” 
“  Nothing,”  I  answered.  “  Then  put  in  your  finger.  Ram  it 
down  as  far  as  you  can.  Poke  it  well  about.”  All  of  which 
commands  I  obeyed.  “  Now  tell  me  what  you  feel?  ”  “  No¬ 

thing.”  “  How  then  can  you  dare  to  say  my  animals  are 
stuffed  !  Have  you  never  heard  of  my  method  of  preserving 
them  ?  ”  “  No.”  “  Then,  sir,  I  shall  show  you  ;  you  shan’t 

leave  this  house  until  you  have  not  only  seen  but  learned 
the  whole  process.  Give  me  back  the  head,  please.”  On 
returning  to  him  the  head,  to  my  still  further  astonishment — 
which  he  evidently  thoroughly  enjoyed — he  gave  it  a  half 
twist,  and  twirled  it  immediately  on  to  the  neck,  just  as  if 
it  had  merely  been  the  lid  of  a  box.  Then  after  he  had 
smoothed  down  the  hair  with  his  fore-finger  the  polecat  looked 
as  beautifully  perfect  as  if  it  had  never  been  decapitated. 

The  specimen  having  been  replaced  in  the  case  we  had  as¬ 
cended  the  staircase  but  a  step  or  two  further  when  my  eye 
alighted  on  a  lovely  large  purple-winged  oriental  butterfly, 
standing  alone  on  a  pedestal.  Not  only  its  life-like  attitude, 
but  the  exquisitely  delicate  bloom  on  its  wings  surprised  me. 
Observing  that  my  attention  was  attracted  to  the  insect,  he 
opened  the  case,  took  it  out  and  placed  it  in  my  hand,  saying  : 
“  What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  ”  But  one  reply  was  possible. 
“  It  is  most  beautiful,  and  looks  as  if  it  were  still  alive,”  said 
I.  “Ah!  but  that’s  nothing;  no  moth  or  weevil  will  ever 
dare  to  dine  off  its  wings.”  “  How  so  ?”  asked  I,  well-know¬ 
ing  by  my  sad  personal  experience  of  fly-hooks,  that  feathers 
and  such  like  things  are  readily  eaten  and  destroyed  by  moths 
and  weevils.  “  That  butterfly,  like  all  my  other  butterflies, 
and  every  feathered  or  furred  specimen  in  this  house,  has  been 
thoroughly  protected  from  attacks  of  all  kinds  of  vermin. 
Corrosive  sublimate  is  my  talisman  against  evil-doers.  No¬ 
thing  that  liveth  will  face  corrosive  sublimate.  If  it  did,  it 
would  die.  And  according  to  my  experience,  all  sorts  of 
vermin  are  much  too  fond  of  life  to  run  the  risk.  All  I  did  to 
protect  this  butterfly  was  to  dip  it,  for  a  few  seconds,  in  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.  That  was  done 
fifty  years  ago,  and  there  you  see  it  is,  as  you  yourself  said, 
looking  as  fresh  and  spruce  as  if  it  were  still  alive.”  This  was 
a  hint  worth  knowing.  And  having  often  since  then  put  it 
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in  practice,  I  can  confirm  every  word  Waterton  said  regarding 
the  marvellous  protecting  powers  of  corrosive  sublimate — the 
bichloride  of  mercury  of  chemists. 

While  thus  conversing  a  clock,  close  at  hand,  struck  twelve. 
Instantly  he  snatched  the  butterfly  from  my  hand,  popped  it 
back  into  its  case,  and  said,  “  Come  along  with  me  to  my  bed¬ 
room  ;  I  have  lots  of  things  to  show  you,  and,  as  I  dine  at 
three,  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  You  can  look  at  these 
things  to-morrow.”  So  off  we  started  at  a  brisk  pace  upstairs, 
and  on  noticing  the  clock  on  the  landing  as  we  passed  it,  I  re¬ 
marked,  “  What  a  fine  tone  the  bell  of  that  clock  has.”  “  I  am 
glad  you  like  it,”  said  he.  “  It  is  three  hundred  years  old.  It 
belonged  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  was  one  of  my  ancestors, 
and  it  still  keeps  capital  time.”  It  was  an  old-fashioned  “  wag- 
gity-waw  ”  hanging  against  the  wall,  and  noticing  that  it  had 
only  one  hand,  I  said — “  Poor  thing,  it  has  lost  a  hand.”  “  Not 
a  bit  of  it,”  was  the  retort;  “it  never  had  but  one.  There 
was  no  need  of  minute  hands  when  it  was  made.  People  did 
not  go  rushing  and  pushing  furiously,  and  fussing  about  to 
catch  stage  coaches,  steam  boats  or  express  trains  when  it 
was  born.  A  few  minutes  more  or  less  counted  for  nothing 
three  hundred  years  ago.  Minute  hands  were  not  thought  of 
until  high-pressure  engines  and  high-pressure  living  came  into 
existence,  and  I  heartily  wish  they  never  had.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


WILD  FLOWERS  ON  RAILWAY 
EMBANKMENTS. 

By  HENRY  SMITH,  F.R.C.S. 

The  comparative  merits  of  travelling  by  road  and  rail 
have  often  been  discussed,  and  it  has  been  pointed  out  that 
one  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  latter  mode,  especially  to 
those  who  are  travelling  for  pleasure,  is  the  difficulty  of 
viewing  the  character  of  the  country  through  which  the 
journey  is  made.  In  a  certain  sense  this  is  true,  but  the 
observant  railway  traveller  will  find  much  to  interest  him 
and  relieve  the  tedium  of  a  long  journey,  if  he  will  throw 
aside  his  book  and  newspaper,  and  note  the  floral  wealth 
which  is  displayed  on  the  slopes  of  railway  embankments  and 
cuttings. 

It  has  often  been  suggested  by  members  of  the  Selborne 
Society  and  others,  that  the  embankments  and  spare  ground 
on  railways  should  be  rendered  more  useful  and  ornamental 
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by  cultivation.  Something  could  be  done  no  doubt  in  this 
direction,  but  there  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way.  The 
“  utile”  rather  than  the  “  dulce  ”  is  the  chief  consideration 
with  railway  potentates.  The  ground  is  being  constantly 
broken  up  and  encroached  upon  for  the  construction  of  new 
sets  of  rails,  new  stations,  sidings,  and  other  appliances,  and 
•flowers,  trees,  and  shrubs,  however  beautiful  and  agree¬ 
able  to  the  senses,  are  sacrificed  to  the  pick  and  spade  of 
the  engineer.  Moreover,  much  of  the  land  is  rocky  or 
too  poor  to  be  cultivated. 

High  growing  trees,  such  as  firs  and  poplars,  become  in 
time  a  source  of  danger  and  embarrassment  on  occasions  of 
severe  storms  of  wind  or  snow,  and  they  are  removed 
without  hesitation,  and  thereby  the  crests  and  slopes  of 
railway  embankments  are  robbed  of  their  chief  ornament. 
Ground  fires  caused  by  sparks  from  the  engines  falling  on 
dry  grass  and  underwood  are  a  source  of  anxiety  to  the 
occupiers  of  adjoining  land  as  well  as  to  railway  officials,  as 
considerable  damage  is  sometimes  done  by  them  to  fences 
and  crops,  and  there  is  little  prospect  that  railway  com¬ 
panies  will  run  further  risks  in  this  direction,  except  perhaps 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  their  stations. 

The  lover  of  nature  will  find  much  to  interest  and  please 
him  by  observing  the  natural  vegetation  on  the  waste  places 
on  the  sides  of  railways.  Charles  Kingsley  studied  and 
taught  geology  from  them  ;  and  they  form  new  areas,  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  elsewhere,  on  which  the  botanist  may  study  de 
novo  the  natural  habits  of  plants,  the  soil  they  prefer,  and  the 
interesting  problem  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

To  the  ordinary  traveller  the  wild  plants  which  grow  there 
are  not  without  interest,  even  at  a  passing  glance.  In  the 
first  days  of  February  the  earliest  of  our  regularly  flowering 
plants,  the  colts-foot  ( Tussilago  far  far  a ),  thrusts  up  its  bright 
yellow  composite  flower  to  catch  the  first  warm  rays  of  the 
sun,  its  round,  felty  leaves  waiting  for  more  genial  wea¬ 
ther.  This  plant  grows  in  the  heaviest  and  poorest  soil,  and 
though  it  is  often  a  pest  to  the  farmer,  it  is  a  welcome  sight 
on  bare  railway  cuttings. 

In  spring  time  extensive  surfaces  of  the  ground  are  dotted 
over  with  thick  masses  of  primroses  ( Primula  vulgaris) , 
mingled  with  the  beautiful  cuckoo-flower  (Cardamine  pra- 
tensis)  of  such  size  and  colour  as  pass  description.  Then 
again,  large  tufts  of  that  exquisite  flower,  although  so 
common,  the  greater  stitchwort  ( Stellavia  holostea),  add  much 
to  the  beauty  of  the  ground.  On  some  favourite  spots  too 
the  dog  violet  ( Viola  canina )  colours  the  banks  with  its 
beautiful  pale  blue  flowers,  and  a  little  later  on  the  earl}' 
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orchis  (0.  mascula)  and  the  spotted  orchis  (0.  metadata )  rise 
out  of  the  grass  and  present  the  most  charming  feature  ;  they 
are  abundant  on  some  parts  of  the  South  Eastern  and  the 
Brighton  railways. 

In  many  districts  the  embankments  are  studded  with  large 
masses  of  furze  ( Ulex  Europceus)  with  their  gorgeous  golden 
bloom,  and  at  the  same  time,  or  as  the  beauty  of  this  bush  is 
departing,  the  equally  magnificent  and  yet  more  graceful 
blossoms  of  the  common  broom  ( Sarothamnus  scoparius)  will 
arrest  the  attention  of  even  the  most  careless  observers ; 
while  rising  up  from  the  damper  slopes  groups  of  that  strik¬ 
ing  and  interesting  flower,  the  red  campion  ( Lychnis  diuvna ), 
will  make  an  effective  appearance.  In  various  places  where 
the  soil  is  suitable  the  wall-flower  ( Cheiranthus  cheiri)  may  be 
seen  growing  abundantly,  and  blooming  as  healthily  and  finely 
as  in  the  most  carefully  tended  garden. 

In  districts  where  ferns  abound,  railway  cuttings  will  be 
furnished  with  these  beautiful  forms  of  vegetation,  and  here 
and  there  with  masses  of  the  common  brake  ( Pteris  aquilina), 
which,  when  full  grown,  is  among  the  handsomest  of  its 
tribe. 

As  summer  advances,  the  various  kinds  of  umbelliferous 
plants,  with  their  white  blossoms,  appear  in  wild  and  rugged 
luxuriance.  These  are  accompanied  by  the  composite  flowers, 
among  which  the  showy  ox-eye  daisy  ( Chrysanthemum  Leucan- 
themum)  is  the  most  conspicuous  and  abundant.  As  soon  as 
the  white  blossoms  of  this  plant  have  faded,  its  place  is 
taken  by  the  equally  beautiful  yellow  of  the  toad-flax  ( Linaria 
vulgaris),  a  plant  which  seems  especially  to  delight  in  rough 
and  uncultivated  ground.  Vetches  of  various  hues — scarlet, 
purple  and  blue  follow  on,  and  after  them  different  varieties 
of  centaury. 

On  some  railway  banks  and  cuttings,  where  the  soil  is 
composed  partly  of  chalk  or  gravel,  the  snap-dragon  (An¬ 
tirrhinum)  will  be  seen  growing  in  as  great  beauty  and  pro¬ 
duces  a  more  striking  effect  than  when  blooming  in  our 
gardens,  and  mixed  with  it  the  showy  masses  of  the  red 
valerian  ( Centranthus  ruber)  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  other¬ 
wise  sterile  ground. 

Flowers  growing  and  blooming  in  this  way  in  uncultivated 
and  rough  ground,  following  as  it  were  the  dictates  of  nature, 
present  to  many  persons  a  much  more  pleasing  sight  than  the 
formal  beds  of  plants  which  are  now  seen  in  our  well-kept 
gardens  and  parks.  If  we  contrast  the  elaborately  trimmed 
patch  of  garden  at  some  of  the  railway  stations  with  the 
“  negligence  of  nature  wild  and  wide”  as  seen  on  railways, 
I  think  the  lovers  of  flowers  and  the  botanist  will  prefer  the 
latter.  Wey  bridge. 

a  '  '  " 
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NOTES  ON  THE  HABITS  OF  THE  CUCKOO. 

By  C.  ROBERTS. 

There  are  some  ascertained  facts  as  to  the  habit  of  the 
Cuckoo  which  are  not  generally  known,  and  which  I  could  not 
mention  in  my  paper  in  the  June  number  of  the  Magazine. 
The  favourite  habitat  of  the  cuckoo  is  on  high  open  moor¬ 
land,  and  not  in  low  well-wooded  cultivated  districts  as  is 
generally  supposed.  As  a  boy  I  have  often  seen,  on  the  York¬ 
shire  moors,  flocks  of  ten  or  a  dozen  quarrelsome  cuckoos, 
and  Mr.  J.  Watson,  writing  in  the  Lake  country  in  his 
“  Sylvan  Folks,”  says  he  has  seen  as  many  as  seventeen  birds 
flying  together,  crying  and  calling  at  the  same  time.  We  may 
conclude,  therefore,  that  if  the  cuckoo  ever  nests  it  will  be  in 
stony  upland  districts.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  cuckoo 
is  polygamous,  that  is  to  say,  it  does  not  pair  but  forms  families 
of  one  male  and  several  females  like  the  pheasant  and  our 
common  fowl.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  male  bird 
possesses  none  of  the  nesting  instincts  which  are  more  or  less 
developed  in  pairing  birds.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  the 
females’  instincts  are  similar  to  those  of  pheasants  and  fowls 
which  make  no  nests  and  often  lay  their  eggs  in  each  other’s 
nests,  and  “  sit  ”  on  the  first  nest  of  eggs  they  can  find,  or  even 
on  an  old  but  empty  nesting  place.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  watch  if  female  cuckoos  show  any  disposition  to  “  sit  ”  in 
the  absence  of  eggs,  or  if  they  make  any  “  clocking”  noise 
similar  to  brooding  fowls.  The  cuckoo  does  not  of  course 
belong  to  the  same  natural  orders  as  fowls. 

For  some  reason  which  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained 
there  is  an  excess  of  male  cuckoos  in  this  country,  and  every 
game  and  poultry  breeder  knows  how  this  relation  of  the  sexes 
interferes  with  the  production  of  young  birds.  To  avoid  this 
sportsmen  are  accustomed  to  kill  off  as  many  cock  pheasants 
at  the  end  of  the  season  as  possible,  and  to  spare  the  hen 
birds.  As  the  male  birds  of  all  our  migratory  birds  arrive 
some  days  before  the  females,  it  is  probable  that  the  excess  of 
male  cuckoos  in  this  country  is  due  to  the  detention  of  many 
of  the  females  for  the  harems  further  south,  and,  if  so,  nesting 
may  take  place  frequently  in  the  islands  of  the  Mediteranean. 

The  parasitic  habit  of  our  cuckoo  is  not  common  to  all 
kinds  of  cuckoos.  Some  build  rude  nests,  while  one 
American  species,  called  the  Black  Ani,  builds  a  large  nest  in 
which  as  many  as  twenty  or  thirty  eggs  are  deposited,  several 
females  laying  together  and  sitting  on  the  same  nest,  and 
another  kind,  called  the  Guira  in  South  America,  often  shares 
the  nest  of  the  Ani  and  hatches  its  own  young  in  it.  This 
would  support  my  argument  that  our  cuckoo  mistakes  the 
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nests  into  which  it  places  its  eggs  for  those  of  its  own  species. 
When  our  cuckoo  lays  its  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds,  it 
chooses  by  preference  the  nests  which  are  placed  on  the 
ground,  which  are  imperfect  structures,  and  which  are  very 
conspicuous.  In  his  interesting  “Naturalist’s  Notes”  Mr, 
Ure  remarks  that  “  the  nests  of  the  marsh  (meadow)  pipit 
(A lauda  pvatensis)  is  easily  discovered  among  the  heather  by  the 
cuckoo.  The  cuckoo  is  not  forced,  as  in  some  cases,  to  carry 
her  egg,  either  in  mouth  or  foot,  to  get  it  into  the  poor  dupe’s 
nest.  In  the  Highland  glens  in  May  the  call  of  the  cuckoo  is 
heard  everywhere,  and  they  seem  far  more  numerous  than 
in  the  low  country.”  Even  in  the  low  country  this  meadow 
pipit,  and  the  wagtail  with  an  equally  accessible  nest,  are 
the  cuckoo’s  chief  victims,  and  it  is  only  on  the  confines  of 
civilisation  that  the  cuckoo  is  driven  to  deposit  its  eggs  in  the 
nests  of  birds  which  have  acquired  the  skill  of  concealing 
their  nests  by  placing  them  in  obscure  and  inaccessible 
places.  It  is  the  exceptional  cases  which  have  given  rise 
to  much  of  the  romancing  about  the  cuckoo’s  habits,  and 
such  cases  seem  more  common  because  bird-nesters  are  more 
numerous  in  low  than  in  upland  districts  where,  iqdeed,  few 
but  game-keepers,  who  treat  the  cuckoo  as  enemy  to  game, 
rarely  go,  and  whose  ignorance  of  the  food  it  lives  on  is 
evidence  of  their  ignorance  of  its  more  obscure  habits. 

There  is  evidence  that  many  outdoor  naturalists  believe 
that  the  cuckoo  sometimes  hatches  her  own  eggs.  In  a 
recent  lecture  at  Brighton,  the  Rev.  H.  D.  Gordon,  referring 
to  the  parasitic  habits  of  a  South  American  starling,  referred 
to  by  C.  Darwin,  said  :  “  It  is  a  very  interesting  fact  that  the 
change  of  the  female’s  plumage  at  nesting  time  shows  that 
she  must  have  had  at  one  time  a  nest  of  her  own  to  match  her 
own  sober  colour,  and  the  same  variation — very  slight — is  to 
be  observed  in  our  cuckoo,  and  shows  that  it  once  had  a  nest.” 
Mr.  Watson  in  the  book  already  referred  to  says:  “  A  possibility 
with  regard  to  the  cuckoo  is  that  it  is  not  so  destitute  of 
maternal  instinct  as  is  generally  supposed,  and  that  it 
occasionally  hatches  its  own  eggs.  It  is  certain  that  a  female 
has  been  seen  with  her  breast  destitute  of  feathers,  and  with 
young  cuckoos  following  her  and  clamouring  to  be  fed.”  Mr. 
Watson  does  not  however  tell  us  the  “  circumstances”  under 
which  the  cuckoo  may  nest  and  rear  her  young,  and  it  is  to 
these  that  I  am  anxious  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  “  out¬ 
door  naturalist,”  as  Gilbert  White  called  himself,  as  it  is 
obvious  we  can  expect  little  enlightenment  on  such  matters 
from  professional  naturalists  who  spend  their  lives  in  museums 
and  libraries. 
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Sylvan  Folk:  Sketches  of  Bird  and  Animal  Lije  in  Britain.  By 
John  Watson.  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  London,  1889. 

This  author  writes  from  Westmoreland,  and  is  much  at 
home  with  moor-game  and  other  creatures  besides  strictly 
sylvan  folk.  We  are  glad  to  learn,  amongst  other  things, 
that  the  wild  red-deer  are  still  preserved  in  the  Martindale 
forest,  as  well  as  in  the  wooded  combes  of  Exmoor  and  West 
Somerset. 

Though  there  may  be  but  little  new  information  in  this 
book,  much  of  its  contents  may  be  new  to  some  readers. 
All  have  not  read  even  “  White’s  Selborne,”  and  much  has 
been  learned  since  his  day,  especially  on  the  subject  of 
migration,  on  which  Mr.  Watson  gives  some  interesting  facts. 
Under  the  head  of  “  A  Goldcrest  Migration  ”  he  writes :  “  In 
a  Norwegian  barque  we  are  tossing  off  the  Dogger  Bank  and 
betwixt  that  and  the  Galloper  Lightship.  The  crosstrees 
and  companion  ladder  are  covered  with  wheatears,  titlarks, 
ring-dotterells,  redstarts,  a  single  blue-throated  warbler,  and 
hundreds  of  goldcrests.” 

Observations  of  this  sort,  if  accompanied  with  the  date, 
hour  of  the  day  or  night,  direction  of  the  wind  and  other 
particulars,  might  in  time  form  a  valuable  record.  Of  the 
blue-throated  warbler  the  writer  remarks:  “  Whenever  a 
beautiful  or  rare  bird  comes  to  our  shores  it  is  immediately 
done  to  death,  and  usually  before  it  gets  far  inland.  This 
is  an  ornithological  fact  long  established,  and  the  beautiful 

blue-throated  warbler  has  proved  no  exception . 

There  seems  little  likelihood  of  our  ever  adding  the  blue-breast 
to  our  British  avi-fauna.”  No  :  even  the  genuine  bird-lover, 
who  would  really  rather  preserve  the  creature’s  life  than  its 
skin,  is  driven  to  choose  the  latter  by  the  conviction  that 
if  he  let  it  go  it  would  be  sure  to  fall  into  other  and  probably 
less  worthy  hands.  Between  the  ornithologists  and  the 
sportsmen  every  rare  bird  is  doomed.  The  pity  is  that 
fashion  should  help  to  make  every  beautiful  bird  rare. 

Mr.  Watson,  himself  a  gunner,  quotes  Mr.  Ruskin’s  ob¬ 
servation  that  the  utmost  the  lords  of  land  and  masters  of 
science  do  for  the  feathered  tribes,  is  that  “one  kills  them, 
and  the  other  writes  classifying  epitaphs.”  The  same  saying 
is  quoted  by  our  author  in  his  preface,  wherein  he  says  he 
cares  little  “  for  the  dry  bones  of  science.”  Truly  the  bones 
are  dry  and  bare  enough  in  many  ornithological  works, 
which  are  little  else  than  skin  and  bones,  figures  and  classi¬ 
fication,  without  any  account  of  life  and  manners.  But 
though  science  should  not  be  all  skin  and  bones,  it  is  weak 
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without  them,  and  this  book  wants  a  skeleton.  The  body 
is  not  fitly  joined  together,  but  scattered  and  mixed.  There 
are  repetitions  almost  in  the  same  words  as  at  pages  154  and 
206  about  the  goatsucker,  at  pages  12  and  21 1  about  the 
cuckoo,  and  elsewhere.  Such  repetitions  may  be  allowable 
in  articles  written  for  a  daily  paper,  like  the  last  two  chapters, 
but  should  not  occur  in  a  durable  book.  They  can  easily  be 
corrected  in  a  future  edition,  as  well  as  a  few  slight  errors, 
which  we  think  will  be  found  at  pages  190,  213  and  248. 
The  breast  of  the  wood-wren  can  hardly  be  called  “  green,” 
nor  the  cuckoo’s  egg  “  brown  ;  ”  nor  should  the  English  jay 
be  called  the  “blue  jay,”  however  attractive  the  blue  on  its 
wing.  The  hooded-crow,  we  are  told,  only  comes  occasionally 
to  the  Lake  district,  “though  sometimes  hybrids  between  it 
and  the  carrion  crow  are  shot  among  the  hills  ”  (p.  168).  This 
is  one  of  the  ornithological  problems  not  yet  solved. 

Professor  Newton,  in  his  edition  of  “Yarrell”  identifies 
the  comix  and  corone .  That  they  interbreed  is  certain,  and  if 
the  hybrids  are  prolific,  that  may  be  sufficient  evidence  of 
identity  of  species ;  but  the  distinction  between  species  and 
permanent  variety,  and  whether  or  not  the  hooded  crow  is 
a  distinct  and  permanent  variety  or  species,  may  profitably 
engage  the  attention  of  observers  like  Mr.  Watson.  He  is  a 
sportsman,  and,  sportsman-like,  is  hard  upon  poachers  on  his 
preserves,  but  whether  all  other  creatures  are  to  be  deprived 
of  their  food  that  man  may  not  be  deprived  of  his  sport,  may 
be  another  question  worthy  of  a  naturalist’s  serious  reflec¬ 
tion. 

Our  author  puts  down  the  kingfisher  among  the  “poachers,” 
and  does  his  best  to  aid  and  abet  the  hat  and  bonnet  decora¬ 
tors  in  destroying  the  few  remaining  specimens  of  our  only 
brilliant  British  bird.  He  gives  a  charming  description  of  it, 
and  confesses  to  being  “  entranced  at  the  beauty  of  the 
fluttering,  quivering  thing ;  ”  yet  because  it  consumes  “  a  vast 
amount  of  immature  fish,”  he  says,  “  not  a  word  can  be  said 
in  its  defence.”  The  otter  he  can  put  up  with,  and  even  the 
fox  (they  can  furnish  “  sport  ”).  The  otter  kills  off  the 
weak  and  diseased  fish,  and  the  fox  and  other  vermin  catch 
the  feeblest  creatures  in  fur  and  feathers.  “  Yet,”  says  our 
author,  “  the  ignorant  keeper  shoots  down  all  the  moor 
scavengers,”  and  the  ailing  birds  are  left  to  infect  their 
healthy  companions.  The  buzzard  he  does  not  convict  of 
poaching;  “when  it  takes  moorgame,  these  are  invariably 
found  to  be  diseased  or  late  hatched.  .  .  .  And  seeing 

that  as  many  as  sixty  mice  have  been  taken  from  the  crop 
of  a  single  bird,  surely  the  buzzard  ought  to  be  protected.” 
May  not  as  much  be  said  of  most  other  creatures  whose  com- 
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bined  services  preserve  the  balance  of  creation,  when  not 
prevented  by  human  cruelty  and  greed  ?  The  farmer  and 
gardener  find  the  crops  of  birds  at  certain  seasons  filled  with 
grain  and  fruit,  and  forthwith  denounce  them  as  mischievous, 
forgetting  that  at  other  seasons,  and  those  by  far  the  longest, 
the  same  crops  are  filled  with  grub  that  would  prevent  the 
farmers  having  any  crops  at  all.  This  is  the  case  of  the  rook, 
and,  to  some  extent,  of  the  sparrow,  of  whom  our  author 
writes:  “For  reckless  audacity  and  presumptive  (sic)  impu¬ 
dence,  the  British  sparrow  has  only  a  single  compeer — the 
British  boy.”  Very  hard  upon  the  boy,  and  rather  so  on  the 
sparrow  ! — Theodove  Compton. 


NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


Legal  Protection  of  Fern  and  Flower  Roots. — 
There  is  a  general  impression  among  land  owners  and 
plant  stealers,  that  there  is  no  law  for  the  protection  of  wild 
plants.  Two  convictions  have  recently  taken  place,  which 
shows  that  this  is  an  error.  We  are  indebted  to  Miss  Ebba 
Bayley  (Hon.  Secretary,  Bournemouth  Branch),  for  obtaining 
the  particulars  of  one  of  the  convictions  from  Mr.  Alfred  J. 
Dunning,  clerk  to  the  magistrates,  who  says  :  “The  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  man  at  Ottery  for  digging  up  ferns  was  instituted 
under  Section  52  of  the  Statute  24  and  25  Victoria,  Cap. 
97,  known  as  the  ‘  Malicious  Injuries  to  Property  Act,’  the 
information  having  been  laid  by  Mr.  Marker’s  gamekeeper, 
and  the  property  in  question  belonging  to  Mr.  Marker’s 
mother. 

“  With  regard  to  your  question  as  to  whether  any  one  can 
prosecute  an  offender  under  similar  circumtances,  I  have 
looked  carefully  into  the  books  and  the  decided  cases,  and  I 
find  it  laid  down  in  a  case  of  ‘  Tarry  v.  Newman,’  reported 
in  the  15th  Vol.  of  the  Law  Journal  Reports,  page  160, 
‘  Magistrate’s  Cases,’  that  under  the  Statute  7  and  8  George 
IV.,  Cap  29,  the  owner  of  an  ash  tree  stolen  by  the  defendant, 
need  not  necessarily  be  the  informant,  and  Stone’s  Justices’ 
Manual,  24th  Edition,  page  633,  states  that  the  Information 
for  Offences  under  the  ‘  Malicious  Injuries  to  Property  Act,’ 
may  be  laid  by  any  person,  and  he  cites  as  his  authority  the 
before-mentioned  case  of  Tarry  v.  Newman. 

“  I  think  it  would  be  advisable,  though  perhaps  not  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary,  to  have  the  consent  of  the  owner  to  the 
prosecution.” 
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For  the  newspaper  report  of  the  conviction  in  Hertford¬ 
shire,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  O.  Kendall,  of  Hatfield. 
The  report  does  not  state  under  what  Act  of  Parliament  the 
action  was  brought,  but  it  was  most  probably  the  one  referred 
to  above. 

“  On  June  12th,  at  the  Hemel  Hempstead  Police  Court, 
John  Dyer  and  Margaret  Dyer,  man  and  wife,  a  young  couple, 
were  charged  with  damaging  ferns,  the  property  of  Mr.  A.  H. 
Longman,  of  Shendish,  on  the  4th  inst.  The  injury  was  put 
at  20s.  Henry  Powell,  gamekeeper,  said  that  he  was  in 
some  covers,  when  he  saw  some  ferns  had  been  cut.  He  fol¬ 
lowed  the  trail  of  them,  and  saw  a  man,  like  the  defendant, 
carrying  a  bundle  of  green  stuff.  He  went  into  a  lane,  and 
then  saw  the  defendants  with  a  cart  loaded  with  ferns.  There 
were  880  ferns  in  the  cart.  Defendants  said  they  had  been 
round  King’s  Langley,  Boxmoor,  and  Berkhampstead,  cut¬ 
ting  ferns  in  the  lanes.  The  woman  pressed  him  to  settle 
the  matter  for  money.  Witness  sent  for  the  police.  On  the 
next  morning  witness  matched  pieces  of  the  ferns  with  those 
on  the  ground.  Police  Constable  Weeden  said  he  met  the 
keeper  with  the  defendants  and  the  cart,  and  the  prisoner 
gave  his  name  and  address.  Police  Superintendent  Frogley 
said  he  went  to  the  defendant’s  address,  79,  Queensland  Road, 
Holloway,  where  he  found  defendants  in  a  yard  preparing 
ferns  for  sale.  The  male  defendant  declared  that  the  ferns  in 
his  cart  were  all  gathered  in  lanes.  Police  Superintendent 
Hill  identified  the  man  as  one  who  was  convicted  on  a  similar 
charge  at  St.  Alban’s  in  June,  1888.  The  case  against  the 
woman  was  dismissed.  The  male  defendant  was  fined  £3, 
and  £2  3s.  damage,  and  in  default  he  was  committed  for  six 
weeks.” 

It  is  very  satisfactory  to  find  that  gamekeepers,  of  whom 
members  of  the  Selborne  Society  are  accustomed  to  think 
and  indeed  to  speak  much  evil,  were  instrumental  in  bringing 
these  offenders  to  justice. 


The  Kangaroo. — Everybody  who  takes  the  slightest  in¬ 
terest  in  natural  history  will  be  sorry  to  learn  that  the 
kangaroo  is  in  danger  of  being  extinguished.  Its  skin  is  so 
valuable  that  large  numbers  of  young  kangaroos  are  killed, 
and  high  authorities  are  of  opinion  that,  unless  the  process  is 
stopped,  Australia  will  soon  have  seen  the  last  specimen  of 
this  interesting  animal.  Mr.  A.  F.  Robin,  in  the  Zoologist, 
says  that  attempts  have  been  made  in  Australia  and  Tas¬ 
mania  to  enforce  a  close  season  between  January  1st  and 
May  1st.  We  must  hope  that  the  Australian  Legislatures 
will  take  speedy  action  in  this  matter.  It  would  be  scanda- 
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Ions  if  they  were  to  allow  Australia  to  lose  the  most  famous 
and  most  interesting  of  its  characteristic  fauna  in  deference  to 
the  wishes  of  a  few  greedy  traders. — Nature. 

Nightingales  in  London  Suburbs. — Mr.  Albert  C.  Keen 
writes  from  Hammersmith: — Few  Londoners  know  what  the 
notes  of  the  nightingale  are  like.  Many  erroneously  suppose 
that  its  song  is  only  to  be  heard  at  night,  but  this  is  a  mis¬ 
take.  A  few  years  ago,  on  two  occasions,  I  heard  a  night¬ 
ingale  singing  at  Wimbledon,  in  the  little  glen  running  west 
of  the  windmill,  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  whilst  rifle 
practice  was  going  on.  It  is  not  the  presence  of  man,  but  a 
sense  of  danger,  that  drives  away  our  feathered  songsters. 
Note  the  boldness  of  the  blackbirds  and  thrushes  in  Ken¬ 
sington  Gardens  ;  how  they  burst  into  song  almost  close  to 
the  heads  of  the  strollers,  and  seemingly  increasing  the 
vigour  of  their  piping  with  any  increase  of  noisy  mirth 
among  the  children — knowing  perfectly  well  that  neither 
bird-nesting  nor  bird-catching  is  permitted  there. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Lower  Thames  Valley  Branch 
of  the  Selborne  Society,  some  localities  were  mentioned, 
chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Petersham  and  Kingston,  as 
being  those  which  the  nightingale  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting. 
Believing  the  list  of  places  to  be  very  incomplete,  I  despatched 
some  notes  of  inquiry,  and  here  are  the  results  : — 

Mr.  H.  Sawyer,  a  gentleman  officially  connected  with  Rich¬ 
mond  Park,  wrote  :  “  The  nightingale  is  still  heard  here,  both 
by  night  and  day.  All  through  the  month  of  May  his  song  is 
frequent  in  most  parts  of  the  park  and  on  Wimbledon  Common, 
and  in  Coombe  Wood.”  Mr.  J.  W.  Nicholson,  curator,  Royal 
Botanical  Gardens,  Kew,  wrote:  “  The  nightingale  is  a 
regular  visitor  to  Kew.”  Mr.  S.  Summers,  Royal  Horticultural 
Gardens,  Chiswick,  wrote  :  “We  have  not  heard  the  night¬ 
ingale  here  for  some  time.”  Mr.  M.  T.  May,  bailiff  to  the 
Marquess  of  Bute,  Chiswick  House,  wrote  :  “  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  inform  you  we  were  favoured  last  season  with  the 
nightingale,  which  was  heard  for  many  successive  evenings, 
so  that,  unless  they  were  snared  by  one  of  the  many  looking 
about  here  to  catch  whatever  they  can,  we  may  hope  to  hear 
them  again  in  the  coming  season.”  Mr.  J.  Roberts,  bailiff  to 
Baron  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury  Park,  wrote:  “  The  night¬ 
ingale  regularly  settles  here  every  spring,  and  its  song  may 
be  heard  any  mild  evening  from  about  the  16th  of  April  to 
the  end  of  May.  We  generally  find  a  nest  or  two  in  the 
quietest  part  of  our  grounds  during  early  summer.  We  are 
five  and  a  half  miles  from  Hyde  Park  Corner.”  Mr.  A.  J. 
Ballhatchet,  bailiff  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  Fulham  Palace, 
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wrote  :  “  The  nightingale  does  not  sing  here  now.  The  king¬ 
fisher  I  have  seen  here  often,  but  last  year  I  did  not  even  see 
that.”  Mr.  M.  Davis,  gardener  at  Manresa  House,  Roe- 
hampton,  wrote:  “  For  years  past  I  have  noticed  that  the 
nightingales  make  their  appearance  in  this  place.  They  are 
very  numerous.”  Mr.  F.  J.  Coppin,  superintendent  of  parks, 
gardens,  and  open  spaces,  under  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  wrote  (in  reference  to  Battersea  Park) :  “  Five  years 
ago  a  number  of  nightingales  used  to  sing  in  this  park,  and  I 
am  told  attracted  some  thousands  of  people.  I  believe  they 
have  not  been  heard  or  seen  for  five  years.  Some  people 
stated  this  was  on  account  of  soldiers  and  volunteers  blank¬ 
firing  in  the  park,  which  frightened  them ;  but  my  own 
opinion  is  that  the  worst  enemies  to  the  birds  in  the  London 
parks,  are  first  the  cats,  and  secondly  the  boys,  and  even 
men  in  nesting  time.  Extra  watch  was  given  last  year  in 
nesting  time,  and  I  believe  it  has  met  with  good  results,  for 
this  spring  the  song  of  blackbirds  and  thrushes  has  been 
beautiful.”  I  might  add  that  the  nightingale  sings  in  the 
grounds  of  Manor  Hall  (Dr.Tuke’s),  Chiswick,  and  on  Sheen 
Common. 


Naturalisation  of  American  Song  Birds. — Mr.  G.  S. 
Page,  of  New  York,  a  Commissioner  to  the  Paris  Exhibition, 
lately  arrived  at  Liverpool,  bringing  with  him  a  number  of 
small  birds,  such  as  the  bobolink  or  rice  bird,  indigo  bird, 
cardinal,  and  Baltimore  oriole,  which,  it  is  said,  are  to  be 
liberated  at  Eaton  Hall,  Cheshire,  Trentham,  and  Copped 
Hall,  Totteridge.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  interesting 
experiment  will  not  be  interfered  with  by  the  “  Collector  ” 
and  “  Sporting”  naturalist. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Destroying  the  Beauty  of  Hedge-rows. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  “  SELBORNE  MAGAZINE.” 

Sir, — I  beg  to  enclose  the  following  cutting  taken  from  the 
Herts  Advertiser ,  concerning  the  destruction  of  hedges  and  the 
removal  of  wild  plants  :  “  Sir, — It  is  but  a  few  weeks  since 
I  drew  your  attention  to  the  wholesale  destruction  of  hedges 
in  this  part  of  Hertfordshire,  yet  I  venture  to  trouble  you 
again  on  the  subject,  having  come  across  two  very  striking 
consequences  of  this  destruction  already.  I  have  just  walked 
through  some  miles  of  country  not  far  from  St.  Albans,  where 
every  leaf  of  every  tree  and  shrub  is  riddled  by  caterpillars, 
and  where  almost  every  yard  of  ground  boasts  of  one  or  two 
slugs  at  least.  This  is  only  what  could  be  expected  when 
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the  hedges  are  cut  down,  and  the  small  birds  which  live  on 
these  plagues  have  nowhere  to  build  their  nests.” 

I  shall  be  exceedingly  glad  if  any  of  your  correspondents 
would  add  further  reasons  for  the  maintenance  of  hedges. 
Their  destruction  would  appear  to  be  one  of  the  latest  crazes 
of  modern  farming  in  some  places,  which  is  exceedingly  un¬ 
desirable  both  on  account  of  their  usefulness  and  beauty. 
What  would  appear  to  be  needed  for  their  protection  is  proof 
that  they  are  not  an  incumbrance  to  the  ground  they  occupy, 
but  a  means  of  benefit  to  the  fields  they  surround.  It  is  very 
necessary,  as  I  have  often  found,  that  members  of  the  Sel¬ 
borne  Society  should  be  able  to  back  up  their  defence  of 
objects  of  natural  history  by  proof  of  the  usefulness  of  their 
proteges — in  such  a  radical  utilitarian  age  do  we  live. 

Hatfield.  Yours,  &c.,  Aguila. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

The  orthodox  “  Long  Purples”  is  undoubtedly  Lythrum  sali- 
caria,  purple  loosestrife,  or  willow  loosestrife,  but  Mr. 
Thistelton  Dyer,  F.R.S.,  thinks  certainly  that  Shakespeare 
by  long  purples  meant  Orchis  mascula,  early  purple  orchis. 
I  learn  from  a  typical  Surrey  countryman,  that  the  name 
Dead  Man’s  Fingers  was  given  to  the  plant  from  the 
fanciful  resemblance  of  the  bi-cleft  flowers  to  a  thumb  and 
first  finger  outstretched. 

I  do  not  find  that  it  is  considered  poisonous.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  from  its  tuberous  root  is  prepared  a  nutritious  sub¬ 
stance  called  salep — the  same  of  which  Sir  Thomas  More 
speaks :  “  Cress  and  wood-sorrel  to  his  breakfast,  and 

salep  for  his  hot  evening  messe.” 

The  graceful  name  “long  purples”  has  been  given  by  poets 
to  various  plants.  Lord  Tennyson  in  those  delicate  lines — 

Bramble  roses,  faint  and  pale, 

And  long  purples  of  the  dale. 

associates  it  with  Vida  cracca ,  the  blue-tufted  vetch,  that  is 
even  now  making  its  appearance  in  our  tangled  hedges. 

Haslemere.  A.  M.  B. 

Mr.  L.  C.  C.  Carter  (St.  Leonards)  writes  that  he  has 
always  understood  that  the  purple  loosestrife  was  the 
“long  purples”  mentioned  by  Ophelia. 
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SUN-DIALS. 

By  H.  H.  STATHAM. 

A  certain  poetic  halo  which  plays  around  the  sun-dial  is 
no  doubt  partially  due  to  the  fact  that  the  instrument,  in  these 
days  of  watches  and  chronometers,  has  dropped  out  of  the 
category  of  time-keepers  for  practical  every-day  use,  and  be¬ 
come  a  relic  of  the  past,  around  which  cluster  memories  and 
fancies  of  “  days  that  never  come  again.”  At  the  time  when 
some  of  the  dials  still  existing  were  made,  the  maker  of  them 
no  doubt  was  regarded  as  a  skilful  artificer  supplying  an 
article  of  practical  utility,  mysterious  in  its  construction, 
probably,  to  most  of  those  who  made  use  of  it,  but  not  the  less 
an  implement  of  use  for  time-keeping.  To-day,  few  of  those 
who  have  inherited  a  sun-dial  would  think  of  looking  at  it  for 
the  time — the  clock  on  the  chimney-piece  is  their  authority  for 
that.  The  sun-dial,  its  pillar  green  and  grey  with  moss  and 
weather  stains,  is  a  garden  ornament,  pleasant  to  the  eye  and 
taste,  often,  for  the  faded  grace  of  its  old  renaissance  pedestal 
or  baluster  ;  suggestive  to  the  imagination  as  a  silent  witness 
of  times  when  the  world  (or  so  we  love  to  think)  moved  more 
quietly  than  now ;  when  there  was  such  a  thing  as  Leisure 
that  in  trim  gardens  took  his  pleasure ;  when  time  was  not 
so  importunate  in  his  demands  as  to  require  parcelling  and 
shredding  out  by  the  merciless  minute-hand  of  a  clock.  Then 
how  strange  to  think  of  the  generations  that  have  looked  on 
the  face  of  that  dial  or  been  grouped  around  it  :  men  “  with 
rapiers  at  their  sides  like  leopards,  prancing  up  and  down  the 
walks,”  as  the  nun  in  St.  Clement's  Eve  defined  them  ;  women 
whose  fair  faces  shone  above  a  great  circle  of  “  ruff ;  ”  genera- 
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tions  with  other  modes  of  dress  and  other  modes  of  thought 
than  ours  have  lingered  round  it,  told  the  hour  by  it,  held 
up  children  in  quaint  old-fashioned  costumes  to  see  the  dial 
and  prattle  child’s  questions  about  it.  Their  names  and 
qualities  are  recorded  in  the  parish  churchyard  on  tombstones 
decked  with  urns  or  cherubs,  and  with  half-obliterated  in¬ 
scriptions  in  Latin  superlatives  ;  and  the  shadow  they  leaned 
over  travels  its  silent  round  as  before.  Truly  there  is  much 
matter  for  thought  about  an  old  sun-dial,  and  one  can  hardly 
imagine  the  most  nouveau  of  all  nouveaux  riches ,  who  should  have 
purchased  ancestors  and  a  sun-dial,  being  entirely  indifferent 
to  the  poetic  charm  of  the  old-world  time-keeper ;  while  to 
all  relics  of  the  past  there  is,  perhaps,  no  such  relic  more 
interesting  to  those  who  have  been  led  by  feeling  and  educa¬ 
tion  to  value  than  a  sun-dial.  It  presents  the  double  charm, 
in  many  cases  at  least,  of  picturesque  appearance  combined 
with  interest  of  association,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
and  suggestive  centre-pieces  to  an  old  garden. 

There  is,  however,  one  characteristic  about  the  sun-dial 
which  gives  it,  as  a  form  of  time-keeper,  a  certain  poetic  in¬ 
terest  apart  from  any  association  of  antiquity  ;  an  interest, 
perhaps,  intuitively  felt  by  many  who  have  never  defined 
or  analysed  it.  This  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  sun-dial  is  a 
clock  driven  not  by  any  small  mechanism  of  human  con¬ 
struction,  but  by  the  great  mechanism  of  the  solar  system 
itself.  The  planning  and  setting-out  of  a  sun-dial,  the  study 
of  the  action  of  its  index  shadow,  bring  us  directly  into 
relation  with  a  a  movement  ”  beyond  our  power  to  influence 
or  control  in  any  way,  and  which,  in  regard  to  any  such 
conception  of  time  as  human  intellect  can  grasp,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  eternal.  It  is  natural  that  the  mind  should 
be  impressed  with  a  feeling  of  solemnity  in  regard  to  a 
measure  of  time  kept  in  motion  by  such  an  agency,  which 
the  click  of  a  clock  has  no  power  to  suggest.  Tennyson, 
indeed,  has  grouped  the  clock-machinery  with  other  poetic 
metaphors  of  the  lapse  of  time  : — 

“For  every  grain  of  sand  that  runs, 

And  every  span  of  shade  that  steals, 

And  every  kiss  of  toothed  wheels, 

And  all  the  courses  of  the  suns  ;  ” 

and  it  is  a  true  poetic  instinct  which  would  thus  draw  from 
a  mere  detail  of  mechanism  the  utmost  significance  it  is 
capable  of.  But  the  u  kiss  of  toothed  wheels  ”  cannot  appeal 
to  our  imagination  like  the  silent  but  relentless  progress  of 
the  shadow.  We  can  stop  the  clock:  we  cannot  stop  the 
sun-dial.  It  is,  perhaps,  to  an  undefined  sense  of  awe  before 
this  cosmic  character  of  the  sun-dial  that  we  may  attribute, 
in  part  at  all  events,  the  serious  and  thoughtful  character  of 


the  mottoes  with  which,  in  different  countries  and  different 
generations,  men  have  been  moved  to  emblazon  it.  Our 
forefathers,  it  is  true,  in  the  mediaeval  and  early  renaissance 
times  at  least,  were  more  “  swift  and  sententious,”  more 
given  to  expressing  themselves  in  philosophical  aphorisms 
and  scraps  of  proverbial  wisdom  than  we  are  ;  as  the  storied 
circumferences  of  many  ancient  church  bells  can  attest. 
But  the  bell  legends,  though  often  of  considerable  beauty 
and  significance,  do  not  by  any  means  rise  to  the  pre¬ 
valent  seriousness  and  even  sublimity  of  diction  and  senti¬ 
ment  which  characterise  a  great  proportion  of  the  ancient 
sun-dial  mottoes,  as  represented  in  the  collection  given  in 
Mrs.  Gatty’s  beautiful  book,  the  second  and  enlarged  edition 
of  which  has  been  the  main  occasion  of  these  reflections  ;* 
and  one  cannot  but  think  that  something  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  silent  but  ever-moving  shadow  has  touched  the  imagin¬ 
ation  and  appealed  to  the  moral  consciousness  of  men  in  a  special 
degree.  It  is  rare  to  find  among  the  mottoes  here  collected 
for  us  one  that  is  light  and  superficial  in  tone  ;  the  majority 
are  grave,  some  exceedingly  eloquent  and  pathetic,  and  all 
the  more  so  for  being  couched  in  that  stately  and  concentrated 
Latin  which,  in  its  reticence  and  severity  of  form,  seems  the 
very  language  for  monumental  inscription.  Take  for  instance 
this,  from  the  dial  at  Bispham  Hall,  Lancashire :  Latet 
ultima  :f  it  would  be  difficult  to  put  more  meaning  into  two 
words  than  in  this  stern  reminder  that  the  sun-dial  can  give 
you  no  information  as  to  how  many  hours  you  may  live  to  see 
it  reckon.  The  thought  itself  is  a  commonplace,  no  doubt, 
of  religious  moralising ;  but  with  what  weight  it  comes  here, 
in  these  two  brief  words,  and  by  the  side  of  the  dial  that  is 
measuring  out  the  hours.  There  is  but  one  instance  given 
of  this  motto  ;  another,  which  is  perhaps  equally  powerful, 
A  b  hoc  moment o  pendet  ceternitas,\  has  been  a  favourite  with  dial 
makers,  and  is  found  in  many  places,  though  repetition  can  per¬ 
haps  hardly  weaken  its  startling  energy  of  appeal.  These  two 
may  be  taken  respectively  as  examples  of  two  great  classes 
among  the  moral  mottoes  of  sun-dials,  those  which  remind 
the  reader  of  the  end  of  time,  and  those  which  urge  him  to 
turn  the  present  moment  to  the  best  account.  Among  the 
latter  a  very  fine  one,  not  so  frequent  as  the  last  quoted,  is 


*  The  Book  of  Sun-dials  :  collected  by  Mrs.  Alfred  Gatty.  New  and  en¬ 
larged  edition,  edited  by  H.  K.  F.  Gatty  and  Eleanor  Lloyd  :  with  an  appendix 
on  the  construction  of  dials,  by  W.  Richardson.  London  :  Geo.  Bell  &  Son, 
1889. 

f  “  The  last  (hour)  is  hidden.” 
f  “  On  this  moment  hangs  eternity.  ” 
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Pereunt  et  imputantur .* * * §  A  curious  one  at  Disley,  in  rather 
shaky  Latin,  Cras  minus  aptus  erit ,  has  been  oddly  mistrans¬ 
lated  in  the  book  into  “  To-morrow  is  little  enough  for  it¬ 
self  ;  ”  it  should  be  “  To-morrow  will  be  less  fit,”  being  one 
of  the  second  or  what  may  be  called  the  “  carpe  diem  ”  class 
of  mottoes.  Do  to-day's  work  to-day ,  a  less  serious  one  of  the 
same  class,  is  on  a  dial  at  Golder’s  Hill,  Hampstead — an  apt 
motto  for  the  energetic  and  successful  hero  of  surgical  science 
whose  name  is  now  connected  with  that  estate.  Among  the 
first  class  distinguished  above,  a  fine  one  is  that  on  a  Church 
in  Brittany:  Ex  his  una  tibi.\  A  very  pointed  and  spirituel 
motto,  one  that  may  be  taken  either  lightly  or  seriously,  is 
the  characteristic  French  one  from  Abries,  It  est  plus  tard  quo 
vous  croyez:  Another  of  the  class  that  are  monitory  of  the  end 
of  life  is  that  from  a  site  in  the  Riviera  :  Suprema  multis  hora , 
forsan  tibi.%  Among  the  mottoes  of  the  energetic  type  is  a 
fine  and  unusual  one  from  Leventhorpe  Hall,  near  Leeds  : 
Time  can  do  much. 

Not  a  few  of  the  sun-dial  mottoes  turn  on  references  to 
light  and  shadow  ;  among  these  is  the  beautiful  and  well- 
known  one,  so  full  of  moral  significance  :  Non  numero  horas  nisi 
serenas. §  Another,  with  a  different  and  very  obvious  moral  is: 
Non  nisi  ccelesti  radio.  ||  A  Spanish  one  in  a  lighter  strain  is  :  Si 
me  miras  me  miran  :  translated,  “If  thou  lookest  at  me,  they 
look  at  me,”  on  which  the  author  or  editor  comments,  “  The 
sun  speaks  to  the  dial,  of  men.”  Certainly  not,  it  is  the  other 
way ;  it  is  the  dial’s  appeal  to  the  sun,  to  shine  on  it  that  men 
may  look  at  it ;  a  sentiment  found  in  other  forms  and  lan¬ 
guages,  the  finest  example  by  far  in  the  book  being  that  of 
Miss  Martineau’s  motto  for  her  dial  at  Ambleside :  Come 
light!  visit  me!  though,  in  a  purely  artistic  sense,  that  pro¬ 
bably  might  have  been  rendered  in  Latin  with  finer  effect. 
Miss  Martineau’s  remarks  on  the  old  dial  which  had  been  a 
delight  to  her  in  childhood,  and  her  feeling  that  she  must 
have  one  in  her  new  home  to  replace  it,  are  given  at  length, 
and  are  well  worth  reading  as  an  instance  of  the  attraction 
which  a  sun-dial  may  exercise  on  a  lively^  and  sensitive  in¬ 
tellect. 

Among  eccentric  and  out-of-the-way  mottoes  some  are 
given  that  are  worth  note,  such  as  the  hospitable  motto,  Amicis 
qucedihet  hora ,^[  and  the  curious  one  from  Bywell  Abbey, 


*  “  They  perish  and  are  put  on  record  against  us. 

t  ££  One  of  these  is  for  thee.” 

f  ££  The  last  hour  to  many,  perhaps  to  thee.” 

§  ££  I  number  only  the  bright  hours.” 

|i  ££  Not  without  the  heavenly  ray.” 

*J££  To  my  friends  any  hour  the}'  please.” 


Sun-dials. 
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Spectator  fastidiosus  sibi  molestus,  which  the  author  translates, 
“  He  that  looks  too  proudly  is  a  trouble  to  himself,”  but 
professes  a  difficulty  as  to  its  meaning.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  the  meaning  is  that  a  too  curious  spectator,  i.e.,  looking 
too  close,  will  get  in  his  own  light,  though  the  point  is  a  very 
poor  one  certainly.  Punning  or  alliterative  mottoes  are  of 
course  frequent  enough  ;  among  the  old  ones  are  Mox  Nox , 
which  maybe  freely  translated,  “The  night  cometh”;  and 
Tempova  tempore  tempera ,  which  is  very  happily  translated, 
“  Seasonably  seize  the  seasons.” 

It  is  probably  hardly  necessary  to  call  upon  those  who 
possess  ancient  sun-dials  to  preserve  them  ;  they  are  objects 
of  so  much  interest  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  so  comparatively 
few  in  number  now,  that  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  any 
one  who  had  come  into  possession  of  a  dial  would  be  disposed 
to  value  and  preserve  it.  But,  having  regard  to  the  reasons 
above  noted  for  the  special  interest  of  the  dial  as  a  mode  of 
time-keeping,  it  may  be  suggested  that  it  is  quite  worth  while 
to  construct  sun-dials  anew  in  the  present  day,  as  objects 
both  of  picturesque  and  of  scientific  interest.  They  are  not 
necessary,  certainly  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  serve  no  purpose  as 
time-keepers  in  their  ordinary  form  which  would  not  be 
better  served  by  a  good  clock;  but  they  are  susceptible  of 
being  made  very  picturesque  additions  to  a  house  or  garden, 
and  of  conveying  lessons  both  moral  and  scientific.  Mr. 
Wigham  Richardson  has  added  an  appendix  to  Mrs.  Gatty’s 
book  setting  forth  the  process  of  constructing  a  sun-dial,  with 
sufficient  diagrams  for  the  explanation  of  his  text  ;  and,  as  he 
remarks,  “  if  any  youthful  reader  will  take  the  trouble  to  con¬ 
struct  a  sun-dial,  he  will  find  that  it  will  teach  him  more 
astronomy  than  a  course  of  popular  lectures  could  afford  ;  ” 
for  he  will  have  to  set  himself  to  understand  (very  likely  for 
the  first  time)  what  are  the  real  relations  in  position  and 
movement  between  the  sun  and  the  earth,  and  how  to  trans¬ 
late  them  into  projection  on  a  plane  surface. 

The  two  principal  types  of  dials  are  those  fixed  on  a  vertical 
plane,  such  as  a  wall,  and  those  fixed  on  a  horizontal  plane, 
as  on  the  table  which  forms  the  termination  of  the  pillar  form 
of  sun-dial.  In  a  practical  sense  the  former  is  preferable,  if 
a  wall  can  be  obtained  facing  due  or  nearly  due  south  (the 
projection  of  the  lines  on  the  dial  face  has  to  be  corrected  for 
any  deviation  either  way  from  due  south),  because  the  dial 
face  can  generally  be  made  much  larger  in  area  in  that  case 
than  with  a  horizontal  table  (unless  this  be  marked  out  on  the 
floor  of  a  courtyard) ;  and  for  accuracy  the  larger  the  dimen¬ 
sions  the  better,  because  the  error,  or  rather  the  vagueness  of 
reading,  owing  to  the  thickness  and  imperfect  definition  of 
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the  shadow,  is  then  reduced  within  a  smaller  margin.  Inas¬ 
much,  however,  as  modern  sun-dials,  if  made,  will  always  be 
made  rather  for  picturesque  effect  than  as  time-keepers,  the 
pillar  form,  which  is  susceptible  of  so  much  varied  and 
picturesque  treatment,  would  probably  be  preferred  by  most 
persons  to  any  other.  Those  who  may  wish  to  try  the  experi¬ 
ment  will  find  the  necessary  directions  laid  down  in  Mr. 
Richardson’s  appendix  to  Mrs.  Gatty’s  book,  with  references 
to  some  standard  scientific  works  in  which  further  and  more 
detailed  information  may  be  found ;  and  it  may  pretty  con¬ 
fidently  be  said  that  the  work  of  setting  out  the  dial,  design¬ 
ing  its  architectural  support  or  framework,  and  selecting  a 
striking  and  suggestive  motto  for  its  adornment,  would  afford 
an  interesting  occasion  for  scientific,  artistic,  and  literary 
thought  combined. 


MAY  SHOWS  AND  ROSE  QUEEN  FESTIVALS. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  D.  RAWNSLEY. 

As  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Selborne  Society  may  I 
bring  to  your  notice  the  possible  use  to  an  effort  to  interest 
young  England  in  animal  and  wild  flower  life,  that  an  annual 
May  Show  or  Rose  Queen  Festival  may  be.  In  our  little 
quiet  Keswick  Town  we  have  such  a  May  Show  once  a  year. 
Prizes  are  offered  to  hotel  keepers,  coach  drivers,  ostlers, 
carters  for  best  and  neatest  turn-out,  for  best  groomed  horse, 
best  kept  harness,  &c.  A  May  Queen  is  asked  to  preside, 
and  the  twelve  little  girls  at  the  day  schools  under  eight  years 
old  who  have  best  attended  and  behaved  best  during  the  year 
are  chosen  to  be  her  maids  of  honour. 

A  May  car  is  provided.  High  uplifted  in  the  centre  is  the 
Maypole  wreathed  with  blackthorn,  and  be-ribbanded ;  be¬ 
neath  it  on  a  throne  sits  the  May  Queen  clad  in  white,  as  an 
emblem  of  the  springtide’s  purity  ;  on  her  head  is  a  wreath  of 
pear  or  apple  blossom ;  in  her  left  hand  a  bunch  of  “  the 
sweetest-smelling  flowers  that  be  ;  ”  in  her  right  a  sceptre,  its 
head  a  white  arum  ;  round  her  and  on  the  steps  of  her  throne 
are  posed  in  picturesque  group  the  twelve  little  attendant 
maidens,  each  clad  in  simple  frock  of  colour  to  symbolise  the 
particular  flower  she  personifies,  and  each  wearing  across  her 
breast  and  on  her  head  a  garland  of  the  real  flower  she  em¬ 
bodies. 


May  Shows  and  Rose  Queen  Festivals. 
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A  band  of  music  comes  to  meet  the  car  of  triumph,  and  thus 
escorted  she  is  wheeled  into  the  Market  Square,  “  God  save 
the  Queen  ”  is  played,  a  trumpeter  gives  a  blast  upon  a  bugle, 
and  the  following  proclamation  is  read  in  the  ears  of  all  the 
people  : — 

THE  QUEEN’S  PROCLAMATION. 

To  ALL  her  loving  subjects,  both  boys  and  girls,  the  Queen  commands 
that  they  shall  be  kind  and  good  to  their  little  brothers  and  sisters  ;  also,  to 
all  cats  and  kittens  ;  dogs  and  puppies  ;  sheep  and  lambs  ;  ponies,  horses, 
and  donkeys  ;  goats  and  kids  ;  cows  and  calves  and  pigs  ;  rabbits,  ducks, 
hens,  pigeons,  guinea  pigs  ;  white  rats  and  mice  ;  and  to  squirrels  in  the 
woods  and  frogs  in  the  meadow  pools,  and  dickey  birds  ;  and  that  they  are  not 
to  use  catapults,  or  hunt  the  wrens,  and  not  to  rob  birds’  nest,  nor  cut  off  the 
heads  of  nestlings  or  wound  any  living  thing,  but  to  learn  by  heart  the  notes  of 
birds,  and  to  know  how  they  fly,  and  what  they  say,  and  when  they  come 
and  go. 

And  to  all,  young  and  old,  residents  and  visitors,  that  they  do  not  root  up 
wholesale  and  remove  flowers  or  ferns  from  hedgerows,  fields,  woods,  lakes, 
and  fellsides  ;  that  they  do  no  damage  to  shrubs  or  growing  crops,  to  seats  or 
fences,  and  that  they  keep  to  footpaths. 

And  to  all  coachmen,  drivers,  grooms,  and  ostlers,  that  they  are  to  look  after 
their  horses  well,  and  not  to  use  too  severe  bearing  reins,  and  to  have  frost 
nails  in  the  shoes  when  the  roads  are  slippery,  and  not  to  hurt  them,  nor  to 
work  them  too  hard,  but  to  take  care  of  them,  and  to  give  them  plenty  to  eat 
and  drink  during  the  next  year,  under  pain  of  our  most  severe  displeasure. 

Also,  it  is  our  Will  and  Pleasure  that  a  copy  of  this  our  Proclamation  shall 
be  hung  up  in  every  house  and  school-room  within  our  ancient  and  loyal  city 
of  Keswick,  so  that  all  our  faithful  and  loving  subjects  may  read  and  obey 
this  our  commandment,  that  God  may  love  them. 

Given  at  our  Court  at  Keswick  with  the  advice  of  our  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  John  Milburn,  Hardwicke  Drummond  Rawnsley,  John  Newenham 
Hoare,  and  Charles  Christopherson,  this  seventeenth  day  of  May,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord,  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Eighty  Eight. 

HELEN,  Queen. 

Then  three  cheers  are  given,  and  away  goes  the  May  Queen 
on  her  triumphal  car  into  her  place  in  the  May  Show  pro¬ 
cession,  and  the  whole  cortege  pass  up  and  down  the  town, 
and  so  to  the  Fitz  Park  recreation  ground.  Then  she  is 
drawn  into  the  prize  ring,  or  else,  as  in  this  year,  to  a  spot 
where  she  may  view  the  skippers.  For  this  year  Her  Majesty 
graciously  decreed  that  prizes  should  be  given  to  the  best 
skipper  in  the  parish,  and  I  believe  that  one  little  girl  skipped 
her  rope  562  times,  and  so  took  the  first  prize. 

Her  Majesty  distributed  the  prizes,  and  then  entertained 
her  little  maids  of  honour  at  tea.  But  my  object  in  bringing 
the  custom  to  your  readers’  mind  is  this — to  urge  that 
every  village  town  in  England  should  once  a  year  bid  the 
children  call  to  mind,  and  call  the  elders  to  mind  also,  that 
animal  and  flower  life  is  worthy  of  regard,  and  by  making 
the  May  Queen  lead  the  kind  of  show  we  have  in  Keswick, 
on  such  a  day,  and  by  having  the  May  Queen  proclamation 
posted  all  over  the  town  once  a  year,  and  hung  up  in  the 
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schools  and  cottages  something  can  be  done  to  help  Eng¬ 
land  to  help  itself  to  right  thought  on  these  matters. 

P.S.—S ince  the  above  was  penned,  another  year  has 
brought  back  the  May,  and  another  May  Queen,  Hilda  by 
name,  has  ascended  the  throne  and  issued  her  proclamation. 
This  last  May  Queen  was  escorted  to  the  Keswick  market 
place  by  a  band  of  pipers  who  came  over  the  Border  to  play 
her  to  the  Skipping  Field. 

There  she  witnessed  an  additional  bit  of  the  olden  time 
come  back  to  us,  in  a  very  pretty  sixteenth-century  May- 
pole  dance.  Twelve  little  girls  clad  in  white,  each  holding  a 
riband  in  their  hand,  braided  the  May-pole  in  the  Fitz  Park, 
beneath  a  brilliant  May-tide  sky,  with  consummate  grace  to 
the  sound  of  the  bagpipes — while  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  all  our  little  Keswick  world  wondered. 

Cvosthwaite  Vicarage ,  Keswick. 

TT  Cannot  ceremonies  of  this  kind  be  associated  with 
Flower  Shows  and  Harvest  Festivals? — Ed.  5.  M. 


PRIZES  FOR  WILD  PLANTS  AT  FLOWER 

SHOWS. 

In  most  country  towns  and  villages  if  there  is  an  annual 
festival  looked  forward  to  with  more  than  usual  anxiety  and 
interest  it  is  the  yearly  flower  show.  For  months  beforehand 
plants  are  nursed  and  jealously  tended,  and  well-earned 
hours  of  rest  are  devoted  to  their  care.  Each  household, 
down  to  that  of  the  holder  of  the  small  allotment,  is  animated 
with  glad  anticipation.  There  is  nothing  like  common  love, 
common  labour  at  all  times  to  draw  hearts  together ;  and 
what  is  true  in  this  instance  of  the  family  is  true  also  of  the 
whole  village.  Wholesome  competition  will  ever  exist  in  spite 
of  idealists.  It  is  an  ineradicable  social  instinct,  and,  carried 
on  in  a  generous  spirit,  affords  a  wide  field  of  discipline, 
strengthening  the  mediocre  talent  and  developing  latent 
powers  that  might  else  have  had  nothing  to  call  them  forth. 

But  there  is  a  department  in  which  flower  shows  commonly 
fail,  and  that  is  in  the  department  of  wild  flowers.  Pushing 
our  way  into  the  tents  through  the  expectant  crowd,  we  are 
brought  to  a  puzzled  standstill  at  sight  of  “  bundles  of  unmade 
hay  ”  piled  up  on  the  trestles,  surrounded  by  eager  sunburnt 
faces- — mostly  children’s  faces — anxiously  awaiting  the  award¬ 
ing  of  the  prize  for  “  The  best  collection  of  wild  flowers.” 


Books. 
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“  Now  in  what  sense,”  asks  the  perplexed  judge,  “  is  that 
ambiguous  quality,  ‘  best,’  to  be  applied  ”  ?  Order,  number, 
rarity,  arrangement  ?  The  hopelessness  of  his  task  might, 
we  think,  be  mitigated  by  greater  explicitness  in  the  pro¬ 
spectuses  issued  to  the  people  weeks  before  by  the  committee, 
and  judicious  distinctions  and  stricter  limits  would  also  obviate 
the  enormous  waste  of  flower-life  entailed  by  the  present 
system,  which  grieves  the  heart  of  many  a  good  botanist,  and 
of  all  who  care  to  see  our  hedgerows  and  meadows  decked 
with  their  natural  beauties. 

The  distribution  of  prizes  for  wild  flowers  might  be  con¬ 
ducted  on  something  like  the  following  lines  : — 

Class  I. — Decorative  Purposes. 

First  prize,  drawing-room  or  parlour  decorations. 

Second  prize,  dinner-table  ditto. 

First  and  second  prize,  personal  decorations,  bouquets,  button¬ 
holes,  and  for  ladies’  dresses. 

Class  II. — Educational  Purposes. 

Third  prize,  flowers  with  British  or  local  names  only. 

Second  prize,  ,,  ,,  and  Latin  names. 

First  prize,  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  arranged 

in  their  natural  orders. 

The  collection  under  this  head  to  consist  of  not  more  than 
two  specimens,  one  of  which  only  may  have  the  root.  All 
bundles  of  flowers  and  grasses  will  be  excluded. 

In  judging  Class  I.  artistic  effect  and  not  quantity  or  even 
variety  will  be  considered,  and  any  roots  or  apparent  careless¬ 
ness  in  collecting  will  disqualify. 

In  Class  II.  greatest  accuracy  of  naming  will  be  considered 
before  number  of  species. 


BOOKS. 


Our  Fancy  Pigeons,  and  Rambling  Notes  of  a  Naturalist .  By  George 
Ure,  of  Dundee.  Elliot  Stock,  1889. 

A  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  Mr.  Ure’s  work  on  Fancy 
Pigeons  has  lately  come  under  our  notice  which  deserves  a 
passing  notice  in  the  pages  of  the  Selborne  Mazazine. 

The  title  of  the  book  may  seem  to  convey  the  idea  that  the 
contents  can  have  no  relation  with  the  objects  of  the  Selborne 
Society,  and  so  it  would  be  were  it  not  that  many  of  the 
chapters  contain  interesting  and  original  notes  on  some  of  our 
native  wild  birds. 
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Mr.  Ure’s  observations  on  the  wild  songsters  which  enliven 
the  bleak  and  barren  heaths  and  mountains,  as  well  as  the 
rich  leafy  woods  and  green  fields  of  the  North,  are  eminently 
refreshing,  coming,  as  they  evidently  do,  from  the  pen  of  one 
who  walks  with  his  eyes  open,  and  who  can  take  a  deep  in¬ 
terest  in  all  he  sees  around  him,  birds  especially. 

I  have  just  been  reading  in  the  May  number  of  Murray's 
Magazine  a  very  pleasant  article  by  Dr.  Edward  Hamilton, 
on  “  Wild  Bird  Life  in  London.”  He  commences  thus  :  “  Of 
the  thousands  who  frequent  our  parks  and  gardens,  passing 
to  and  fro  in  endless  succession,  intent  on  business  or  plea¬ 
sure  ;  of  the  hundreds  of  loungers  on  the  chairs  and  under 
the  planes,  how  many  ever  give  a  passing  thought  to  the 
winged  inhabitants  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  above  them  who 
dwell  there,  some  as  permanent  residents,  others,  like  many 
of  the  throng  below  them,  only  appearing  for  a  day  or  so  on 
their  way  to  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new  ?  ” 

I  am  afraid  this  is  too  true,  and  his  words  remind  us  of 
the  story  of  “  Eyes  and  no  Eyes”  of  our  younger  days. 
Since  the  time  when  Gilbert  White  wrote  his  charming 
letters,  there  has,  no  doubt,  been  a  wonderful  fillip  given  to 
the  faculty  of  observation,  so  far  as  natural  history  is  con¬ 
cerned,  so  that  where  there  was  then  one  observer  in  the 
field,  there  are  now  a  hundred  ;  still,  there  are  few,  perhaps, 
who  are  so  keenly  alive  as  Mr.  Ure  to  the  little  incidents  and 
peculiarities  of  bird  life,  which  he  so  carefully  illustrates  and 
so  charmingly  sets  before  his  readers.  His  descriptions  are 
often  particularly  graphic,  and  we  can  almost  fancy  we  hear 
the  Skylark  singing,  or  see  the  Dipper  diving,  as  we  stretch 
ourselves  with  him  on  the  green  sward,  or  linger  by  and 
listen  to  the  splashing  of  the  mountain  stream.  An  interest¬ 
ing  part  of  Mr.  Ure’s  notes  consists  in  the  mention  of  local 
names  of  birds,  many  of  which  are  quite  new  to  us  South¬ 
rons,  but  he  seems  to  have  rather  mixed  up  those  of  the  two 
linnets,  Linaria  cannabina  and  L.  montana ,  the  common  linnet 
and  the  mountain  linnet,  to  the  latter  of  which  the  name 
“  Lintwhite,”  or  “  Lintquhite,”  probably  belongs,  as  this  is 
much  more  “  Scotch  ”  than  the  common  linnet,  which  is 
plentiful  in  England,  and  breeds  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
island,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Ure  speaks  of  it  as  only  found 
“  in  the  north  of  England”  (page  238).  The  local  name  of 
“Twite”  seems  also  to  point  to  its  being  the  Lintwhite  or 
“  Lintquhite”  of  the  North. 

Mr.  Ure  is  probably  wrong  in  his  suggestion  (page  219) 
that  starlings  eat  the  young  larks.  This  requires  further 
observation,  the  delinquents  being  rooks,  as  appears  from 
actual  observation.  Perhaps,  however,  Mr.  Ure  may  be 
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able  to  verify  his  suggestion  from  personal  knowledge.  These 
are,  nevertheless,  minor  matters.  To  readers  of  the  Sel- 
borne  Magazine,  and  to  the  supporters  of  the  Selborne 
Society,  the  interest  in  the  Notes  consists  not  only  in  the 
stimulus  which  his  pleasant  and  close  observations  must  give 
to  all  admirers  of  bird  life,  but  also  in  their  agreement  with 
him  as  to  the  incisive  way  in  which  he  denunciates  the  prac¬ 
tices  of  those  who  wantonly,  and  without  consideration,  seek 
to  depopulate  our  fields  and  woods  and  streams  of  the  living 
creatures  with  which  the  God  of  Nature  has  peopled  them 
for  the  use,  not  the  abuse,  of  mankind. 

The  fact  of  a  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  Mr.  Ure’s  book 
having  been  called  for  is  a  proof  of  its  value  to  the  public, 
and  not  solely,  we  hope,  to  pigeon  fanciers.  Should  a  further 
one  be  demanded,  we  have  only  to  express  a  wish  that  he 
may  be  induced  to  extend  his  “  Notes  on  Song  Birds,” 
keep  a  little  more  closely  to  his  texts,  head  that  portion  of 
the  book,  “  Our  Native  Songsters,”  not  “  Our  Fancy  Pigeons  ” 
— and  we  may  wish  him  all  success  in  promoting  such  a  desire 
for  knowledge  in  a  branch  of  Natural  History  as  will  tend 
efficiently  to  help  our  own  endeavours  to  educate  the  public 
in  a  sense  o±  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  in  dealing  with 
the  works  of  creation. — A.  Rawson. 
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Preservation  of  Sun-dials. — In  the  original  draft  rules 
drawn  up  by  us  (the  Editor)  for  the  organisation  of  the  Sel¬ 
borne  Society  and  published  in  a  revised  form  on  the  cover 
of  the  first  number  of  the  Magazine,  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
Society  is  stated  to  be  “to  protect  places  and  objects  of 
natural  beauty  and  antiquarian  interest  from  ill-treatment  or 
destruction,”  but  at  the  general  meeting  of  the  Society  held  on 
January  26th,  1888,  the  portions  referring  to  objects  of  anti¬ 
quarian  interest  were  omitted.  We,  together  with  a  large 
number  of  the  members,  have  always  regretted  this  narrowing 
of  the  sphere  of  the  Society’s  usefulness,  as  Gilbert  White 
was  an  accomplished  antiquarian,  and  the  Society  does  not 
cover  the  whole  ground  of  his  labours,  and  there  are  many 
objects  of  antiquarian  interest  closely  associated  with  places 
of  natural  beauty  which  need  protection,  but  which  do  not 
come  within  the  sphere  of  existing  societies.  Sun-dials  are 
objects  of  this  kind,  and  many  more  ancient  objects,  such 
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as  barrows  and  other  pre-historic  remains,  which  Mr.  John 
Evans,  F.R.S.,  President  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
suggests,  should  be  brought  within  the  influence  of  the  Sel¬ 
borne  Society.  Mrs.  Alfred  Gatty’s  “  Book  of  Sun-dials,” 
kindly  reviewed  for  us  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Statham,  editor  of  the 
Builder ,  has  excited  a  wide-spread  interest  in  sun-dials,  and 
in  addition  to  the  pleas  for  their  preservation  put  forward  by 


Mr.  Statham,  we  may  add  those  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Walker  (Filles- 
hall  Old  Hall,  Salop),  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  Spectator. 
‘‘Formerly,”  says  Mr.  Walker,  “not  only  in  every  village 
church,  but  on  houses,  stables,  and  in  gardens  all  over  the 
country,  sun-dials  were  to  be  found ;  but  they  are  fast  dis¬ 
appearing.  Not  sixty  years  since  all  public  clocks  were 
regulated  by  them,  but  since  railways  became  general  Green¬ 
wich  time  is  now  universally  used,  though  the  sun-dial  gives 
the  true  time  of  the  place,  and  Acts  of  Parliament  were 
based  on  its  time.  So  sun-dials  are  now  considered  useless, 
and  allowed  to  decay  and  fade  away,  and  as  they  are  not 
scheduled  in  ‘  The  Ancient  Monuments  Protection  Act  ’  no 
public  care  is  shown  for  them.  It  seems  to  be  a  duty  cast  on 
usTo  see  [that  our  ancient  dials  are  preserved.  There  are 


*  We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  G.  Routledge  and  Sons  for  this  illustration, 
which  (is  taken  from  their  interesting  and  well  illustrated  edition  of  (i  The 
Natural  History  and  Antiquities  of  Selborne,”  edited  with  notes  by  Sir 
William  Jardine.  We  learn  with  much  satisfaction  from  the  Vicar  of  Sel¬ 
borne  that  White’s  sun-dial  is  preserved  in  its  original  position  and  condition 
injthe  garden  of  the  Wakes  at  Selborne. 
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generally  some  persons  in  a  neighbourhood  who,  if  their 
attention  were  drawn  to  these  facts,  would  not  allow  these 
interesting  relics  to  disappear  altogether  ;  but  this  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  the  case  unless  steps  are  quickly  taken  to  preserve 
them.”  Mr.  Walker  goes  on  to  describe  how  he  restored  an 
old  dial  on  a  parish  church  with  great  satisfaction  to  himself 
and  others,  and  he  ends  his  letter  by  saying  “  Take  care  of 
your  parish  sun-dials,”  a  sentiment  which  we  highly  approve 
of  and  will  endeavour  to  support  in  this  magazine. 

An  American  Poet  on  White’s  “  Selborne.” — “  One  of 
the  most  delightful  books  in  my  father’s  library,”  says  Mr. 
James  Russell  Lowell,  “was  White’s  ‘Natural  History  of 
Selborne.’  For  me  it  has  rather  gained  in  charm  with  years. 
I  used  to  read  it  without  knowing  the  secret  of  the  pleasure 
I  found  in  it,  but  as  I  grow  older  I  begin  to  detect  some  of 
the  simple  expedients  of  this  natural  magic.  Open  the  book 
where  you  will,  it  takes  you  out  of  doors.  In  our  broiling 
July  weather  one  can  walk  out  with  this  genially  garrulous 
Fellow  of  Oriel,  and  find  refreshment  instead  of  fatigue. 
You  have  no  trouble  in  keeping  abreast  of  him,  as  he  ambles 
along  on  his  hobby-horse,  now  pointing  to  a  pretty  view,  now 
stopping  to  watch  the  motions  of  a  bird  or  an  insect,  or  to 
bag  a  specimen  for  the  Honourable  Daines  Barrington  or 
Mr.  Pennant.  In  simplicity  of  taste  and  natural  refinement 
he  reminds  one  of  Walton  ;  in  tenderness  towards  what  he 
would  have  called  the  brute  creation,  of  Cowper.  I  do  not 
know  whether  his  descriptions  of  scenery  are  good  or  not, 
but  they  have  made  me  familiar  with  his  neighbourhood. 
Since  I  first  read  him,  I  have  walked  over  some  of  his 
favourite  haunts,  but  I  still  see  them  through  his  eyes 
rather  than  by  any  recollection  of  actual  and  personal 
vision.  The  book  has  also  the  delightfulness  of  absolute 
leisure.  Mr.  White  seems  never  to  have  had  any  harder 
work  to  do  than  to  study  the  habits  of  his  feathered 
fellow-townsfolk,  or  to  watch  the  ripening  of  his  peaches 
on  the  wall.  His  volumes  are  the  Journal  of  Adam  in 
Paradise, 

“  ‘  Annihilating  all  that’s  made 

To  a  green  thought  in  a  green  shade,’ 

It  is  positive  rest  only  to  look  into  that  garden  of  his.”— My 
Study  Window ,  by  James  Russell  Lowell. 

In  his  dedication  of  his  poem  “The  Garden”  to  John 
Evelyn,  Cowley  the  poet  says,  “  I  never  had  any  desire  so 
strong,  or  so  like  to  covetousness  as  that  one  which  I  have 
had  always  ;  that  I  might  be  master  at  last  of  a  small  house 
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and  a  huge  garden,  with  very  moderate  conveniences  joined  to 
them  ;  and  then  dedicate  the  remainder  of  my  life  to  the 
culture  of  them  and  the  study  of  nature.” 

Books  of  Natural  History  aim  commonly  to  be  hasty 
schedules  or  inventories  of  God’s  property  by  some  clerk. 
They  do  not  in  the  least  teach  the  divine  view  of  nature,  but 
the  popular  view,  or  rather  the  popular  method  of  studying 
nature,  and  make  haste  to  conduct  the  persevering  pupil  only 
into  that  dilemma  where  the  professors  always  dwell. 

‘cTo  Athens  he  goes,  and  from  that  school 
Returns  unsped,  a  more  instructed  fool.” 

— A  Week  in  the  Concord  and  Mevvimac ,  by  Henry  Thoreau. 


The  Study  of  Natural  BIistory. — The  familiar  world 
which  surrounds  us  may  be  a  totally  different  place  to  other 
animals.  To  them  it  may  be  full  of  music  which  we  cannot 
hear,  of  colour  which  we  cannot  see,  of  sensations  which  we 
cannot  conceive.  To  place  stuffed  birds  and  beasts  in  glass 
cases,  to  arrange  insects  in  cabinets,  and  dried  plants  in  drawers, 
is  merely  the  drudgery  and  preliminary  of  study ;  to  watch 
their  habits,  to  understand  their  relations  to  one  another,  to 
study  their  instincts  and  intelligence,  to  ascertain  their  adap¬ 
tations  and  their  relations  to  the  forces  of  Nature,  to  realise 
what  the  world  appears  to  them — these  constitute,  as  it 
seems  to  me  at  least,  the  true  interest  of  natural  history,  and 
may  even  give  us  the  clue  to  senses  and  perceptions  of  which 
at  present  we  have  no  conception. — The  Senses  of  Animals ,  by 
Sir  John  Lubbock. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Bees. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  “  SELBORNE  MAGAZINE.” 

Sir, — Through  the  valuable  medium  of  the  Selborne  Maga¬ 
zine ,  could  you  give  me  any  information  as  to  the  death  of  the 
bumble  bees,  of  which  I  found  about  twenty  on  the  garden 
path  within  a  small  space  of  each  other,  some  with  no  heads 
and  the  others  with  only  part  of  their  bodies. — Margaret  S. 
Holland ,  Keston,  Kent. 

Sir, — On  a  fine  day  last  September  I  observed  my  cat 
amusing  himself  with  some  small  living  object,  which  on 
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inspection  proved  to  be  a  bumble-bee  ( bombus  tevvestris).  At¬ 
tached  to  its  body  were  four  mason  bees,  who  clung  to  poor 
bumble  tenaciously.  In  order  to  protect  them  from  the  cat  I 
covered  them  with  a  glass  bell,  which  the  animal  overturned. 
On  being  detached  the  four  assailants  flew  off  in  the  direction 
of  an  old  chimney,  where  they  have  had  a  colony  established 
for  several  years  past.  Bumble  escaped  with  a  joyful  hum. 
Whether  these  busy  insects  were  bent  on  destroying  the  life 
of  their  congener  or  had  a  design  on  her  honey  bag  did 
not  appear,  the  contest  having  been  interrupted.  Perhaps 
some  of  your  observant  correspondents  may  have  noticed  a 
similar  circumstance. — R.  Goodwin  Mumbray ,  Richmond ,  5.  IP. 

Sir, — On  January  4th,  1888,  while  I  was  at  Cambridge,  I 
witnessed  a  sight  which  was  new  to  me,  and  may  be  of  interest 
to  your  readers.  It  was  a  milder  day  than  it  had  been  for 
some  time,  although  there  was  skating  going  on  not  far  off. 
About  eleven  o’clock  a.m.  I  saw  two  wagtails  hopping  up  and 
down  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  beehives  in  the  garden, 
eating  up  the  bees  that  had  crawled  out  on  to  the  ground. 
Later  on  in  the  day,  about  three  o’clock,  I  saw  them  actually 
pecking  at  the  hive,  which  was  a  straw  one,  until  a  bee  came 
out  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  when  they  immediately 
swallowed  it  up. — F.  A.  Hort,  6,  St.  Peter's  Terrace ,  Cambridge. 


Preservation  of  Hedges. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  “  SELBORNE  MAGAZINE.” 

Sir,- — I  am  glad  to  add  to  “  Aguila’s  ”  plea  for  hedges, 
the  result  of  a  practical  experiment  made  some  fifty  years 
ago  in  Cornwall.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  that 
country  will  know  that  a  “  hedge  ”  means  there  a  mound 
of  earth  two  or  three  yards  wide  at  the  base,  turfed  on  either 
side,  or  faced  with  stones  packed  dry,  and  planted  on  the  top 
with  gorse. 

The  owner  of  an  estate  which  was  much  exposed,  but  was 
divided  up  into  moderately-sized  fields,  took  it  into  his  head 
that  a  great  deal  of  good  ground  was  thus  wasted,  and  he  had  all 
his  hedges  pulled  down,  the  earth  being  used  as  a  good  dressing 
for  his  land.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  however,  he  was  glad 
to  go  to  the  great  expense  of  reconstructing  them.  Not  only 
did  the  animals  suffer  from  lack  of  their  needful  shelter,  but 
the  land  itself  became  impoverished  by  the  winds  which  now 
swept  over  it  with  accumulating  force.  The  poor  birds,  no 
doubt,  were  driven  away  to  more  habitable  haunts.  There 
certainly  is  amongst  farmers  a  prevailing  prejudice  that  they 
do  an  incalculable  amount  of  mischief.  But  if,  on  the  other 
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hand,  there  should  be  more  forcible  reasons  for  the  ruthless 
destruction  of  hedges  than  would  appear  on  the  surface,  it 
would  be  well  that  we  should  be  furnished  with  them. 

Yours  faithfully, 

William  White,  F.S.A. 

W impale  Street ,  W. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


Dear  Sir, — Can  you  throw  light  upon  the  following  phe¬ 
nomenon  : — For  many  weeks  during  the  summer  large 
green  caterpillars  were  brought  and  laid  on  the  floor  of  our 
summer  house  during  the  night,  half-glued  to  the  wooden 
floor  and  the  inside  eaten  away,  and  during  the  last  month  a 
fawn-coloured  moth  has  been  laid  there  also,  the  body  of 
said  moth  also  devoured.  Can  this  be  the  work  of  the  com¬ 
mon  bat,  of  which  we  have  many  about  the  old  buildings. 
—Isabella  Ellis,  Leicester. 

Long  Purples. — It  is  the  orchis  with  spotted  leaves  (0. 
maculata)  which  flowers  at  the  beginning  of  June,  and  not 
the  early  purple  orchis  ( 0.  mascula )  which  flowers  about  the 
middle  of  April,  to  which  this  name  is  usually  applied.  It 
is  probably  to  the  spots  on  the  leaves  and  stem  that  it  owes 
its  reputation  for  being  poisonous.  In  some  parts  of  York¬ 
shire  children  calls  the  spots  the  devil’s  hoof-marks,  and 
the  plant  is  known  by  more  local  names  than  probably  any 
other  British  wild  flower :  adder’s  grass  (suggestive  of 
poison),  bullock’s  grass,  bloody  man’s  fingers,  crake-foot, 
cuckoo  orchis,  dead  men’s  fingers,  Gethsemane,  hand  orchis, 
May  orchis,  purple  orchis,  ram’s  horns,  wreathe-wort,  are 
among  the  names  we  can  call  to  mind. 

Removal  of  Birds’  Nests. — Mr.  Newberry  writes  to  say 
that  we  have  misunderstood  his  note  on  this  subject  (see 
page  1 12).  He  says  : — “  Unlike  rooks  and  jackdaws  garden 
frequenters,  such  as  thrushes,  robins,  &c.,  do  not  repair 
their  old  nests,”  and  therefore  it  is  of  no  importance  whether 
old  nests  are  removed  or  not. 


Communications  for  the  Magazine  must  be  addressed  to 
the  Editor  S.  M.,  62,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C.,  and 
must  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Advertisements 
and  other  business  letters  must  be  sent  to  Mr.  Elliot  Stock, 
62,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 
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THE  AIMS  AND  OBJECTS  OF  THE  SELBORNE 

SOCIETY. 

By  the  Earl  of  SELBORNE. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Rother  Valley  Branches  (East  Hants 
and  West  Sussex)  held  at  Petersfield,  on  August  29th,  an 
address,  dealing  with  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  Society,  was 
delivered  by  Lord  Selborne. 

His  Lordship  said  the  object  of  the  Society  was  the  study 
and  love  of  natural  objects,  and  for  this  the  locality  offered 
great  opportunities.  From  his  earliest  years  he  had  known 
that  these  were  agreeable  and  profitable.  God  had  made 
this  world  so  full  of  beauty  for  us,  each  for  his  appointed 
time,  that  we  ought  to  make  its  study  lifelong  ;  and  it  was 
part  of  man’s  vocation  to  know  the  lesson.  The  faculty  of 
observation  was  instructive  and  pleasant,  but  also  from  a 
civic  point  of  view  most  important.  If  we  neglected  objects 
around  us,  which  we  were  intended  to  learn  about,  we  should 
neglect  other  duties  :  if  we  used  the  faculty  of  observation  on 
those  subjects  which  we  were  intended  to  learn  it  would  quicken 
us  for  all  other  duties  and  pursuits.  To  love  Nature,  to  study 
her,  to  live  in  constant  communion  with  her,  was  our  object 
and  advancement.  The  whole  field  of  Natural  History,  he 
went  on  to  observe,  was  connected  by  our  great  patriarch, 
White,  of  Selborne,  with  archaeology.  We  might  study  in 
laboratories  and  museums,  but  practical  observation  was, 
after  all,  the  great  matter  ;  and  the  establishment  of  a  Society 
like  that  was  a  wealth  to  the  neighbourhood.  Remarking 
that  what  he  was  about  to  say  would  fall  under  three  heads, 
to  follow  White’s  method  of  association,  viz.,  (1)  antiquities  ; 
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(2)  zoology  ;  (3)  botany  ;  he  said  that  White’s  favourite  subject 
was  zoology,  and  the  most  favoured  branch  the  birds,  for 
which  he  had  peculiar  powers  of  observation.  His  antiqui¬ 
ties  were  mainly  ecclesiastical :  his  botany  very  scanty.  The 
Selborne  Society,  following  White,  ought  to  work  up  that 
wherein  his  observations  were  not  completed. 

With  regard  to  the  local  antiquities,  he  observed  that  we 
had  partly  to  assort  knowledge  already  gained,  and  partly  to 
gain  more  ground  by  further  enquiry.  The  epochs  were — 1, 
Pre-historic  ;  2,  Romano-British ;  3,  Roman  proper.  He 
dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  settlements  founded  by  the 
Romans  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Petersheld,  and  on  dis¬ 
coveries  made  at  Alton,  Blackmoor  (his  lordship’s  own  seat), 
and  elsewhere,  and  suggested  that  as  many  Roman  discoveries 
had  been  made  since  the  publication  of  Horsley’s  noble  book, 
“  Roman  Britain,”  some  enterprising  person  might  continue 
that  work.  He  observed  that  Mr.  Napper,  an  enterprising 
antiquarian  near  Guildford,  an  example  of  a  good  and  indus¬ 
trious  local  antiquary,  seemed  likely  to  revolutionise  the 
identification  of  places  thereabouts.  “  Winchester,”  “  Venta 
Belgarum,”  or  “Gwent” — was  placed  by  Mr.  Napper  in 
Surrey.  “  Bittern,”  where  there  was  a  mint,  v/as  usually 
thought  to  be  near  Southampton,  and  called  “  Clausentum.” 
Mr.  Napper  brings  Clausentum  to  Blackmoor.  But  Mr. 
Napper  had  never  lived  at  Blackmoor ;  he  (the  speaker) 
had,  and  he  could  not  accept  the  complimentary  transfer. 

His  lordship  named  some  of  the  antiquities  discovered  at 
Blackmoor,  which  he  thought  there  could  be  no  doubt  was  an 
oppidum,  old  as  the  neighbouring  barrows.  “  At  Blackmoor,” 
he  continued,  “  we  can  trace  the  lines  of  settlement  and 
civilisation,  and  where  that  line  stopped.  When  first  resident 
hereabouts,  twenty-two  years  ago,  I  found  this  division  still 
existing  between  the  cultivated  and  uncultivated  ground. 
There  is  an  early  English  earthwork  extending  between 
Woolmer  Pond  and  Blackmoor.  Everything  found  was 
within  the  boundary  of  cultivated  land.”  The  learned 
thought  with  the  late  Professor  Rolleston  that  “the  bronze 
weapons  never  crossed  the  iron,”  but  Lord  Selborne  believed 
they  did  cross.  The  bronze  weapons  were  used  as  well  as 
the  iron  in  the  ancient  Briton’s  time.  A  cottage  garden 
beyond  the  waste  at  Blackmoor  shewed  this.  A  good  many 
swords  and  spear  heads — the  swords  bent  from  an  endeavour 
to  destroy  them,  and  hacked  so  as  not  to  be  used — were  found 
recently.  There  had  been  a  panic  of  invasion  or  battle.  The 
owners,  the  Britons  who  owned  these  swords,  made  them 
useless,  and  buried  them  under  the  peat.  Close  to  these  was 
a  little  pot,  in  which  100  coins  of  the  Romano-British  Pro- 
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vincial  order  were  found,  most  likely  buried  at  the  same  time, 
the  owners  intending  to  come  back.  The  irresistible  con¬ 
clusion  was  that  in  the  third  century  the  bronze  seemed  to 
have  “crossed  the  iron.”  Members  of  the  Selborne  Society 
should  mark  every  local  discovery,  its  time  of  finding,  and 
place,  that  might  throw  light  on  these  interesting  questions. 

With  regard  to  birds  and  animals,  nothing  could  be  better 
than  to  carry  out  White’s  lines  of  observation  and  to  extend 
it.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  birds  have  been 
completely  lost  to  these  islands,  though  we  have  them  with 
us  in  White’s  time.  The  Selborne  Society  wishes  to  dis¬ 
courage  unnecessary  slaughter.  In  my  young  days,  in  Ox¬ 
fordshire,  the  kingfisher  was  a  favourite  bird,  but  of  late  years 
it  has  been  most  rare.  I  hope  that  no  one  connected  with 
the  Selborne  Society  will  kill  a  kingfisher,  for  purposes  for 
which  nature  never  intended  it — human  ornament.  Among 
the  birds  that  have  been  known  to  appear  at  Blackmoor  and 
Selborne  are  the  Golden  Oriole,  the  Hoopoe,  and  the  Great 
Northern  Diver.  Why  are  they  not  seen  now?  No  doubt, 
in  White’s  days,  the  inhabitants  were  far  more  scanty  and 
remote  from  one  another,  and  so  the  birds  were  less  disturbed. 
Still,  we  may  ask  again,  “What  birds  mentioned  by  White 
are  lost,  and  what  is  the  cause  of  the  loss  ?” 

Passing  to  entomology,  his  lordship  remarked,  Gilbert 
White  was  not  an  entomologist.  To  me  the  life  and  work  of 
insects  has  always  been  most  interesting.  Among  the  rare 
and  beautiful  insects  that  have  been  taken  at  Blackmoor  are 
the  Convulvulus  Sphynx,  which  for  three  years  appeared  on 
the  petunia  beds  in  my  garden  in  the  gray  of  evening  in  early 
autumn.  Though  very  rare,  it  has  been  found  most  of  all  in 
this  region;  also  the  White  Admiral  ( Limenitis  Camilla ), 
conspicuous  for  its  graceful  flight.  A  rare  moth,  the  Crimson 
Underwing,  was  taken  by  my  son-in-law.  At  Coldhayes  the 
specimen  of  the  Purple  Emperor  appeared,  which  flies  on  the 
top  of  oaks,  but  does  not  feed  on  their  leaves.  Last  year  the 
Camberwell  Beauty  (Antiopa  Minor),  more  rare  still,  was 
taken.  It  would  be  very  interesting  if  we  knew  something  of 
the  law  of  cessation  and  reappearance  of  specimens.  Certain 
it  is  that  the  Camberwell  Beauty  will  never  be  found  in 
Camberwell  again.  It  is  common  in  Switzerland,  but  not 
probably  at  all  in  the  North  of  France.  What  was  the  law 
of  dormancy  that  kept  the  insect  hidden  for  years,  and  under 
what  conditions  did  it  reappear  ?  Probably  migration 
counted  for  something,  as  it  plays  so  great  a  part  in  the 
history  of  birds. 

Gilbert  White  did  not  give  much  attention  to  botany. 
Hence  the  subject  must  be  the  more  followed  up.  Rare 
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insects  are  in  less  danger  of  extermination,  but  the  rarer 
plants  are  in  jeopardy.  Mr.  Vaughan,  curate  of  Alton,  is  an 
excellent  botanist,  knowing  the  habitat  of  every  plant,  and 
those  who  find  new  discoveries  in  plants  entrust  the  secret  to 
him.  In  the  Selborne  district  Mezereon  grows  wild,  and  in  a 
chalkpit  are  some  wild  yellow  tulips.  Mr.  Vaughan  is  very 
prudent,  and  did  not  give  me  the  precise  habitat  lest  I  should 
disclose  it.  A  sad  fate  befel  the  Ladies’  Slipper  in  Craven, 
in  Yorkshire,  which  was  disclosed  and  lost,  and  the  lizard 
plant.  My  friend,  Mr.  Gordon,  might  be  entrusted  with  the 
rarer  plants  of  this  district,  and  they  might  be  described  with 
general  reference  on  the  lists  of  the  Selborne  Magazine  as 
occurring  in  this  district.  Native  plants  ought  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  in  any  district  from  those  introduced.  The  wild 
lands,  heaths,  and  moors  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  best 
habitats  for  the  native  wild  plants,  which  can  grow  on  such  a 
soil.  Chalk  downs  are  particularly  favourable  for  truly  wild 
plants.  On  the  other  hand,  when  you  come  to  cultivated 
lands  and  woods,  it  must  be  remembered  that  woods  were 
planted,  and  many  woodland  plants  have  been  introduced  by 
seeds,  and  are  not  original  'natives.  The  woods  are  the 
middle  ground  between  the  cultivated  and  uncultivated 
habitats ;  and  we  are  so  familiar  with  the  sight  of  cultivated 
flowers  that  we  are  pre-disposed  to  see  them  wild,  and  may 
be  surprised  to  hear  that  they  are  not  native.  In  cornfields 
are  found  flowers  that  do  not  occur  elsewhere :  for  instance, 
wild  poppies,  blue  cornflowers,  the  blue  centauries,  agro- 
stemma,  larkspur  (though  not  in  this  vicinity),  and  several 
kinds  of  snapdragon.  We  should  try  to  find  out  where  they 
did  come  from,  and  from  which  part  our  corn,  carrying  with 
it  these  seeds,  was  originally  imported.  As  they  appear,  they 
are  field  flowers,  but  not  perhaps  in  their  origin,  wild. 

In  our  neighbourhood  are  to  be  found  the  blue  crocus,  and 
in  woods  spring  crocus,  but  I  have  never  found  them  far  from 
habitations.  Another  plant  is  found,  but  I  will  not  mention 
where,  near  Midhurst ;  the  pale  two-flowered  narcissus,  not 
that  variety  which  has  a  red  margin  to  the  nectary.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say  whether  this  may  not  be  accounted  for  ;  extended 
observation  would  shew,  but  at  any  rate  this  is  in  favour  of 
its  being  wild  that  it  is  not  the  prettiest  kind  of  narcissus, 
and  so  was  not  perhaps  cultivated. 
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SEA-BIRDS  AT  FLAMBOROUGH  HEAD. 

By  The  Rev.  W.  FOX. 

Staying  at  Flamborough  for  a  few  days  at  the  end  of 
May  and  beginning  of  June,  I  was  much  interested  in  watch¬ 
ing  the  process  of  gathering  the  eggs  of  Guillemots  and  Razor 
bills  from  the  stupendous  cliffs,  which  extend  in  an  unbroken 
line  of  some  six  or  seven  miles  from  Speeton  to  Flamborough, 
and  measuring,  in  their  deepest  parts,  over  400  feet  of  sheer 
precipice.  The  modus  operandi  of  working  these  cliffs  for  eggs 
has,  I  doubt  not,  often  been  described  in  better  words  than 
mine,  but  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  very  shortly  to  describe 
it  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  seen  or  read  of  it. 
The  cliffs  are  rented  from  the  farmers  who  own  the  tops,  and 
are  divided  by  the  climbers  into  regular  beats,  which  are 
visited  regularly  every  three  days,  thus  insuring  that  the  eggs 
which  are  taken  cannot  be  very  stale.  The  climbing  party 
generally  consists  of  three  or  four  men  ;  two  usually  divide 
the  labour  of  climbing,  while  one  manages  the  rope,  and  the 
odd  one  helps  in  the  hauling  up.  We  will  suppose  that  the 
party  are  assembled  and  about  to  search  the  cliffs.  The 
climbable  parts  are  well  known,  only  those  being  accessible, 
even  to  the  daring  rope-climber,  which  do  not  overhang  too 
much  at  the  summit  and  are  not  composed  of  too  loose 
material,  for  the  peril  of  loose  stones  is  great.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  let  down  a  guide-rope,  which  is  fastened 
to  a  short  crowbar  driven  into  the  cliff  top.  Then  he  who 
manages  the  lowering-rope  sits  down  with  his  heels  dug  deep 
into  holes  prepared,  and  turns  himself  into  a  big  pulley,  for  he 
has  a  broad,  thick  leather  belt  on,  and  the  rope,  ready  coiled 
on  his  right,  passes  round  his  back  and  descends  over  the 
cliff  top  on  his  left  side,  a  small  iron  pulley  being  fixed  right 
on  the  edge  to  ease  the  pulling  up  part  of  the  business.  The 
man  who  descends  fits  on  a  pair  of  rough  sort  of  drawers  with 
a  strap  round  his  waist,  and,  holding  the  guide-rope,  dis¬ 
appears  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff  in  the  most  unconcerned 
manner,  and  literally  walks  down  the  precipice — where  it 
does  not  overhang — at  an  angle  of  450  from  the  face.  The 
man  at  the  top  knows  by  the  signs  jerked  on  the  rope  whether 
to  slacken,  stop,  or  pull  up,  and  the  whole  thing  is  done  in  so 
systematic  a  manner  that  to  a  cool-headed  man  there  appears 
to  be  really  no  danger  but  that  which  must  always  be  present 
in  the  shape  of  stones,  &c.,  loosed  by  the  fraying  of  the  rope 
from  the  cliff ;  but  the  climber  guards  against  this  danger  by 
taking  care  to  knock  down  all  seemingly  loose  stones  before 
he  passes  them.  The  Guillemots  and  Razorbills  assemble  in 
vast  numbers  to  breed  on  these  cliffs,  and  the  sight  which 
they  present,  as  they  sit  in  rows  on  the  ledges,  which  here  and 
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there  are  to  be  found,  or  in  the  cracks  and  crannies  that  afford 
a  space  big  enough  to  hold  an  egg,  will  not  easily  be  for¬ 
gotten,  while  in  the  water  below,  which  washes  the  foot  of 
these  precipices,  the  number  of  birds,  swimming,  flying, 
diving,  and  otherwise  disporting  themselves,  is  well  nigh 
incredible.  The  birds  only  lay  one  egg,  and  then  proceed  to 
sit  upon  it,  not  like  the  hen  of  domestic  life,  but  sitting  on 
end  with  the  breast  to  the  face  of  the  cliff.  If  the  egg  is 
taken  another  is  laid,  and  then  another,  after  which,  the 
climbers  tell  me,  the  bird  lays  no  more  that  season.  The 
number  of  eggs  taken  varies  a  great  deal.  None  are  taken 
before  the  middle  of  May,  and  it  is  often  near  the  beginning 
of  June  before  the  real  harvest  begins,  often  a  party  not 
securing  eggs  enough  to  pay  for  their  day’s  work.  A  party 
may  take  as  many  as  400  or  even  500  eggs  in  a  day,  but  this 
is  an  unusually  good  one  at  the  height  of  the  season,  which 
lasts  through  June.  It  is  a  most  interesting  sight  to  see  a  big 
basket  of  eggs  just  taken,  for  there  are  hardly  two  marked 
alike,  and  they  vary  in  colour  from  white  to  deep  blue,  and 
are  spotted,  blotched,  and  scrawled  over  in  all  sorts  of  curious 
and  fantastic  ways.  There  is  a  ready  sale  for  the  eggs,  and 
they  are  excellent  for  the  table,  as  I  can  testify  from  ex¬ 
perience. 

It  is  a  great  pity  (in  my  humble  opinion)  that  the  “  close  ” 
time  for  these  birds  is  not  extended  to  the  end  of  August,  for 
on  1st  August  there  are  still  a  good  many  young  birds  in 
the  cliffs,  which  must  perish  if  their  parents  fall  victims  to 
the  gunners — I  will  not  call  them  sportsmen — who  begin 
the  work  of  slaughter  on  that  day.  The  birds  are,  at  that 
season,  useless  as  articles  of  food,  and  are  only  too  often 
killed  for  the  amusement  of  those  who  can  find  pleasure  in 
destroying,  wounding,  and  maiming  these  beautiful  birds.  In 
the  winter  months  the  Guillemots  are  good  food,  and  there 
can  be  no  more  harm  in  shooting  them  than  in  shooting  wild 
ducks.  Large  quantities  are  sent  off  from  Flamborough  to 
London,  and  are  thence  (I  am  told)  distributed  by  enterprising 
purveyors  of  dainties  as  “  Scandinavian  grouse,”  after  under¬ 
going  the  process  of  “  tinning.”  If  the  readers  of  the  Sel¬ 
borne  Magazine  would  use  their  influence  in  procuring  the 
alteration  of  the  “  close  ”  time  for  these  interesting  birds  by 
one  month,  viz. — from  1st  April  to  1st  September,  instead  of 
as  now,  from  1st  March  to  1st  August,  they  would  be  con¬ 
ferring  a  great  boon  on  the  men  who  shoot  for  the  market, 
and  on  the  unhappy  birds,  which  are  uselessly  massacred  in 
the  summer  :  for  they  are  fair  game  for  the  gunner  through 
March,  never  beginning  to  lay  until  the  middle  of  May  at 
the  earliest. 

Stanton-by-Dale,  near  Nottingham. 


DEPARTURE  OF  BIRDS.* 

By  the  Rev.  H.  D.  GORDON. 


But  little  has  been  marked  on  this  interesting  subject.  The 
poets  welcome  the  coming  but  do  not  speed  the  parting  guests. 
The  first  arrivals  over  sea  of  chiff-chaff,  wheatear,  willow- 
wren,  sand  martin,  swallow,  nightingale,  cuckoo,  ring  ouzel, 
swift,  and  hosts  more  are  duly  chronicled  in  the  time  of  hope 
and  the  longing  for  the  May  :  but  our  beautiful  summer  visi¬ 
tants, — the  very  dance  of  the  year  in  bird-life,  so  lovely  and 
yet  so  fragile  as  to  need  for  us,  or  rather  for  our  enjoyment 
of  them,  as  well  as  for  themselves,  the  southern  warmth  in 
winter, — are  allowed  to  depart  unnoticed,  as  man  conceals 
his  old  age.  And  yet  the  lover  of  birds  must  be  glad  to 
learn  that  his  favourites  are  safe  south — a  sad  and  sweet 
necessity — and  welcome  and  chronicle  their  departure  ;  and 
the  migration  itself  is  scientifically  valuable,  as  shewing  what 
the  temperature  of  the  late  autumn  is  year  by  year.  No 
doubt  there  are  some  very  exceptional  lingerings,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  swallow  seen  Dec.  ioth,  1872,  at  Ratham,  near 
Bosham,  by  Mr.  Jeffery  (Harting’s  Summer  Migrants,  302)  ; 
just  as  in  that  same  year  it  was  seen  exceptionally  early, 
March  2nd,  four  miles  south  of  Glasgow.  But,  ordinarily, 
the  swallow  keeps  respectable  time.  The  peasants  of  Brit¬ 
tany  say  that  the  swallow  arrives  by  Holy  Thursday  to  be 
present  at  the  time  of  the  Crucifixion,  which  its  ruddy  breast 
reflects  ;  and  add 

A  la  Nativite  (Sept.  8). 

Elies  nous  quittent  avec  l’ete. 

“Summer  Migrants”  would  be  improved  by  authentic  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  departure  of  the  summer  birds,  now  lacking, 
and  so  undeviatingly  does  it  follow  only  the  first  appearances 
and  nesting,  that  it  has  no  mention  of  the  last  recorded  date  in 
any  year  on  which  a  cuckoo  was  heard  vocal. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  British  Association  Report,  for 
the  Jubilee  year  1887,  Mr.  Cordeaux,  in  his  noble  report 
on  the  East  Coast  of  England,  extending  to  forty-three  pages, 
has  most  suggestive  entries  of  the  departing  streams  of  birds. 
The  difficulty  about  these  valuable  annuals  on  the  migration 
of  birds  is  that  they  contain  such  a  vast  amount  of  dis¬ 
jointed  evidence,  and  it  would  puzzle  the  shrewdest  judge  to 
sum  them  up  for  the  last  nine  years  ;  but  the  ninth  and  final 
report  promises  us  that  Mr.  William  Eagle  Clark  will  reduce 
the  mass  of  facts  to  strictly  scientific  results. 


*  Report  on  the  Migration  of  Birds.  Committee  of  British  Association, 
Ninth  Report,  1887.  Edinburgh  :  McFarlane,  1889. 
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So  careful  and  copious  is  Mr.  Cordeaux’s  report  that  no  less 
than  thirteen  pages  are  devoted  to  October  alone.  It  would 
be  very  useful  if  late  and  somewhat  abnormal  departures 
were  marked  D,  and  early  arrivals  as  A.  The  order  of 
departure  is  well  marked  in  some  of  the  most  typical  birds  ; 
the  swifts  lead  the  way,  the  last  swift  being  seen  at  Yarmouth, 
Sept.  20th,  at  7  p.m.  ;  then  the  swallows,  their  migration 
being  much  longer.  It  must  have  been  an  interesting 
moment  on  Sept.  16th  at  Tees  Light  Vessel  to  have  seen 
large  flocks  of  wigeon — a  bird  that  never  breeds  so  far  south 
as  England — coming  in  from  the  north,  while  at  the  same 
time  a  great  number  of  swallows  were  flying  south.  A  similar 
overlapping  of  summer  and  winter  occurred  this  year,  1889, 
Sept.  13th,  with  us  in  West  Sussex,  when  the  swallows  were 
with  us  in  great  numbers  ;  and  that  day  two  golden  plovers, 
immature,  were  killed  at  one  shot  near  Millhanger  Pond, 
West  Harting,  the  first  harbingers  of  winter.  On  Sept.  15th, 
1887,  immense  flocks  of  swallows  were  flying  to  the  east  from 
Tetney,  Lincolnshire,  apparently  going  to  the  Continent,  and 
not  immediately  south.  The  last  swallows  seem  to  occur 
in  conjunction  with  house-martins — with  us  later  in  leaving 
than  the  swallows — at  Yarmouth,  Nov.  3rd,  4th,  5th  and  6th. 
That  great  gate  of  departure,  the  south  coast,  is  left  open  and 
unobserved,  there  being  no  point  of  observation  between  the 
Varne  Lightship  off  Sandgate,  in  Kent,  and  Start  Point  near 
Plymouth.  Had  there  been  reports  from  these  districts  it  is 
probable  that  after  a  fiery  year  like  that  of  the  Jubilee  there 
might  have  been  several  later  swallows  than  those  of 
Nov.  6th  ;  for  at  Ratham,  near  Chichester,  Mr.  Jeffery  saw  a 
swallow  on  Dec.  10th,  1872.  The  report  shows  how,  next  to  the 
swallows,  crows,  larks,  sparrows,  linnets,  and  even  red-breasts 
(Sept.  29th)  have  their  caravans.  It  must  have  been  a  braw 
sight  to  have  seen  the  thousands  of  black  velvetty  Scoter 
ducks  on  Oct.  15th  at  Redcar,  and  the  bearded  tits  “  come  in 
from  a  great  height”  at  Yarmouth,  Nov.  13th.  Of  special 
interest,  too,  are  the  four  entries  of  the  greater  spotted  wood¬ 
pecker,  a  bird  that  hardly  occurs  in  several  previous  years’ 
reports.  It  is  not  usual  for  the  woodpecker  to  migrate,  and 
when  he  does,  his  long  flat  gripe  of  claw  and  spiny  tail 
accustomed  to  grasp  the  perpendicular  trees,  would  probably 
protect  him  from  ruin  when  he  tilts  at  a  lighthouse.  Mr. 
Cordeaux  has  a  good  explanation  of  the  “Flycatchers”  as 
returned  in  his  schedules.  As  a  rule  all  these  small  insect¬ 
eating  species  get  lumped  together  (as  “  hundreds  of  fly¬ 
catchers  ”),  a  result  not  to  be  wondered  at  considering  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  they  are  seen,  “helplessly  fluttering 
against  the  lanterns,  or  dancing  like  gnats  in  the  yellow  glare.” 
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(Report  on  Migration  of  Birds,  1887,  page  59.)  And  lastly  as 
to  the  great  autumnal  rushes,  he  says  “  that  birds  cross  the 
North  Sea  independent  of  weather,  when  their  time  has  come, 
and  that  to  changes  of  temperature,  either  sudden  or  gradual, 
rather  than  the  force  and  direction  of  winds  we  must  probably 
look  for  the  impelling  cause  of  these  seasonal  phenomena.” 

The  martial  swift,  leading  the  van  of  departing  summer  visi¬ 
tants,  is  specially  interesting ;  and  more  so  still  since  it  has 
been  well  ascertained  that  he  returns  soldier-like  exactly  the 
way  he  came.  This  year  (1889)  the  swifts  were  later  with  us 
in  large  bodies  than  for  twenty-five  years.  The  white  head¬ 
land  of  Selborne  called  the  Nore,  about  ten  miles  north¬ 
west  of  us,  is  a  favourite  point — like  a  stage  in  a  Roman  road. 
Tarberry  Hill,  an  outlier  of  the  South  Downs,  stretching  about 
a  mile  due  north — a  fine  promontory — is  another  station  for 
swifts.  On  August  17th  this  year,  fifty-six  swifts  were 
counted  on  the  north-west  end  of  Tarberry,  mostly  young 
birds,  under  the  direction  of  some  old  hands  flying  straight 
for  a  chalk-pit,  and  then  towering  over  it — a  good  drill  for 
cliffs  oversea.  On  August  20th  a  much  larger  detachment, 
over  100  birds,  mostly  old  and  strong,  were  sheltered  from  the 
gale  in  a  landlocked  coombe  of  the  same  hill ;  these  birds  were 
of  full  strength,  but  they  were  evidently  delayed  by  the  storm. 
On  August  2 1  st,  very  rough  weather,  there  was  only  one 
swift  flying  over  the  summit  of  the  high  down,  and  three  sea¬ 
gulls  poising  over  it,  as  if  they  were  going  to  do  what  a  Pere¬ 
grine  would  do  to  the  young  pheasants  below.  These  swifts 
had  come  in  different  parties  from  Selborne,  Alton,  and  the 
lands  higher  up  in  England.  Each  band  came  and  passed  on 
south.  That  more  than  100  swifts  should  be  collected  in 
England  so  late  as  August  20th  is  phenomenal,  and  shows  that 
the  South  of  England,  and  specially  the  inland  near  the  coast 
(fourteen  miles  north  of  it),  is  a  good  place  for  observing  the  last 
of  summer  visitors.  Gilbert  White,  whom  Lord  Selborne  has 
well  named,  in  his  powerful  address  at  Petersfield,  “  our  great 
patriarch,”  observed  much  of  the  arrival  of  birds  and  little  of 
their  departure.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  in  every  naturalist’s 
calendar  to  mark  the  last  appearance  of  swift,  sand-martin, 
swallow,  house-martin,  &c.,  and  specially  not  so  much  the 
isolated  “  last  men  ” — to  use  so  a  cricketing  term— of  these 
visitors,  as  the  last  flocks  or  gangs.  We  count  and  date  and 
record  our  last  strawberries,  why  not  our  last  summer-biding 
birds  ? 

Havting ,  Sept.  14 th,  1889. 
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BIRD  NOTES, 

By  Miss  J.  M.  HAYWARD. 

No.  I. 

I  have  had  for  some  years  very  particular  opportunities  of 
observing  the  way  in  which  robins  bring  up  their  young,  and 
there  is  one  of  their  little  ways  to  which  I  should  like  to  draw 
attention.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  generally  known,  though 
it  seems  to  me  possible  that  it  may  have  given  rise  to  the 
notion  and  the  legends  attached  to  it — that  they  cover  the 
dead  with  leaves. 

Twice  this  year  whilst  weeding  I  have  come  upon  a  kind  of 
shelter  amongst  the  stems  and  roots  of  a  plant,  roofed  over 
with  dry  grass,  the  grass  in  the  one  case  being  a  dry  plant  of 
grass  with  the  root  upwards,  and  in  the  other  blades  two  or 
three  inches  long.  In  the  latter  case  a  young  robin  fluttered 
away  from  under  it.  In  the  other  case  I  might  not,  perhaps, 
have  recognised  the  character  of  the  shelter,  had  I  not  seen 
for  days  past  one  of  my  pet  robins  carrying  the  food  I  gave  it 
to  that  very  spot — under  a  little  rose-hedge  near  the  window — 
to  which  I  was  aware  it  had  carried  two  of  its  nestlings. 
Sometimes  they  came  out  from  under  it  and  were  fed  before 
my  eyes,  and  it  was  wonderful  to  see  how  much  cold  bacon 
was  poked  down  their  throats. 

I  first  became  acquainted  with  this  custom  a  few  years  ago 
under  the  following  circumstances.  Near  the  garden  gate, 
but  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  there  was  a  nest  and  a 
brood  of  young  robins  nearly  ready  to  leave  it.  One  day  my 
servant  overheard  some  boys  say  that  the  birds  would  be  fit 
to  take  next  day.  We  need  not  suppose  that  the  old  birds 
understood  this,  but  they  seem  to  have  been  alarmed  by  the 
boys,  for  they  managed  to  get  their  young  ones  out  of  the 
nest  early  the  next  morning,  and  induced  them  to  creep  under 
my  garden  gate,  where  they  knew  by  experience  that  there 
were  neither  boys  nor  cats  nor  dogs.  I  was  walking  that 
morning  towards  the  gate  and  passed  a  gooseberry-bush,  on 
which  I  saw  a  little  flat  bundle  of  dry  grass.  It  looked  un¬ 
tidy  as  well  as  curious,  so  I  lifted  it  up,  and  there,  almost  in 
the  centre  of  the  bush,  well  protected  by  thorns,  sat  a  very 
young  robin.  The  dear  little  brown  speckled  thing  looked  up 
at  me  with  wondering  eyes,  but  did  not  move  ;  it  seemed  to 
know  it  was  in  hiding,  and  must  not  do  so.  Of  course  I 
carefully  replaced  the  grass,  and  only  took  a  peep  occasionally. 
It  remained  there,  I  think,  three  days.  The  other  was  hidden 
behind  some  faggots,  and  I  think  both  were  flying  in  and  out  of 
the  kitchen  before  long.  In  all  these  cases — the  nests  being 
exposed — the  birds  may  have  left  early  in  a  more  helpless 
condition  than  usual,  and  therefore  in  more  need  of  a  shelter. 


A  Pet  Vulture . 
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No.  II. 

I  have  seen  strange  sights  on  my  window-sill,  where  for 
years  I  have  fed  many  kinds  of  birds,  not  with  crumbs, 
but  with  fragments  of  cold  bacon,  of  which  they  all  seem 
fond.  One  of  the  strangest  was  a  young  nut-hatch  imploring 
a  tomtit  to  feed  it.  It  could  peck  up,  but  could  not  swallow 
without  assistance.  A  very  funny  sight  it  was — the  eagerness 
of  the  large  helpless  baby  and  the  indignant  astonishment, 
not  unmixed  with  alarm,  of  the  little  tit.  But  I  saw  a  still 
stranger  sight  lately  (July  29th)  in  the  garden  of  the  next 
house.  A  young  cuckoo  had  alighted  on  the  top  of  a  stake 
there,  and  was  loudly  and  hoarsely  piping  for  food.  All  the 
birds  about  flew  away  from  it  in  alarm,  but  suddenly  a  very 
small  one — a  chiff-chaff,  I  think,  but  I  was  not  near  enough 
to  be  sure  of  it — flew  straight  to  the  cuckoo,  and  after 
fluttering  about  its  head  like  a  moth  (having  no  point  d'appui), 
popped  something  into  its  beak,  and  flew  away  for  more. 
The  infant  looked  almost  large  enough  to  swallow*  its  foster¬ 
parent  ;  it  appeared  to  be  full-grown,  and  was  strong  on  the 
wing,  for  when  a  dog  came  out  of  the  house  it  flew  away  to 
an  orchard  near  at  hand,  whither  it  was  followed  by  the  small 
bird. 


A  PET  VULTURE. 

By  Mrs.  GEORGE  HENFREY. 

During  a  recent  excursion  in  the  forests  of  Sardinia,  Mr. 
Marks,  an  engineer  in  my  husband’s  employ,  related  to  me 
the  history  of  a  pet  vulture,  which  may,  perhaps,  interest 
some  of  the  readers  of  the  Selborne  Magazine.  One  even¬ 
ing,  a  miner  brought  Mr.  Marks  a  most  extraordinary  bird- 
ling,  which  he  had  just  taken  from  a  great  nest  formed  of 
interwoven  boughs  and  clay.  Perhaps  the  discomforts  of 
home  made  Bachiba,  for  thus  did  Mr.  Marks  name  the  un¬ 
clothed  little  monster,  take  kindly  to  civilised  bird  life.  At  all 
delicate  and  chicken  food  it  turned  up  his  beak  ;  with  cooked 
meat  it  would  have  nothing  to  do,  but  on  raw  flesh  being 
offered  it,  an  indication  of  the  character  of  its  appetite  was 
speedily  given.  It  was  obviously  an  expensive  appetite.  It 
was  likewise  a  capricious  one,  for  in  a  few  months  the  bird 
was  able  either  to  eat  half  a  donkey  or  fast  for  a  fortnight. 
Feasting  or  fasting  it  grew  rapidly,  until  having  assumed  all 
its  plumage,  it  would  scramble  on  to  a  rock  and  there  swing¬ 
ing  its  body  to  and  fro  would  try  its  wings.  At  last,  it 
suddenly  took  to  flight,  but  on  hearing  Mr.  Marks  call  it  by 
name  and  whistle  to  it,  Bachiba  returned,  and  although  it 
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afterwards  often  took  similar  flights,  never  showed  any  in¬ 
clination  to  stray  away  altogether.  Whenever  Mr.  Marks 
went  into  his  house,  the  bird  always  followed  him,  in  order 
that  it  might  lie  down  like  a  dog  at  his  feet,  but  on  some 
occasions,  when  accidentally  shut  out,  it  would  find  the 
window  of  the  room  in  which  its  master  was  sitting,  and  then, 
should  its  taps  at  the  glass  be  unheeded,  it  would  break  the 
window.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  Bachiba  had  grown  into  a 
very  fine  bird,  with  a  spread  of  two  metres  between  the  tips 
of  its  wings,  which  were  exceedingly  strong  and  capable  of 
beating  the  air  with  a  great  rushing  noise  during  the  descent 
of  the  bird  from  a  height. 

Mr.  Marks  began  to  take  it  longer  distances  and  into 
villages,  so  that  it  might  become  accustomed  to  strangers. 
Unfortunately  one  day  he  went  to  the  village  of  Tammini,  and 
whilst  he  entered  a  house  Bachiba,  instead  of  joining  him, 
went  to  the  top  of  the  church  steeple,  probably  thinking  that 
it  would  get  a  good  view  of  its  master  in  a  garden  or  similar 
open  space.  Having  finished  the  business  which  had  brought 
him  to  the  village,  Mr.  Marks  went  out  to  whistle  for  his  bird 
when  he  saw  a  few  men  looking  up  at  the  steeple.  Thinking 
that  they  were  only  satisfying  a  natural  curiosity  he  turned 
from  them,  and  glancing  at  the  bird  called  :  “  Bachiba.”  At 
the  very  same  moment  he  heard  a  shot,  and  poor  Bachiba 
tumbled  over  the  parapet  of  the  church  tower,  and  rolling 
down  the  roof  fell  dying  at  his  feet.  The  idle  vagabonds, 
common  in  every  country,  who  are  unable  to  resist  a  useless 
and  senseless  work  of  destruction,  had  killed  a  bird  that  was 
so  harmless  and  docile  that  a  child  might  have  safely  played 
with  it. 

I  wonder  that  Sardinia,  which  is  the  largest  island  in  the 
Mediterranean,  is  not  more  frequently  visited  by  persons 
interested  in  art,  archaeology  or  natural  history.  I  spent  some 
of  my  pleasantest  days  in  riding  through  the  forest  gorges, 
which  afford  scenery  of  great  variety.  In  some  parts  there 
were  subjects  such  as  fascinated  Salvator  Rosa  in  Calabria 
and  thus  described  by  Ruskinin  “  Modern  Painters:” — “The 
jagged  peak,  the  splintered  tree,  the  flowerless  bank  of  grass, 
and  wandering  weed  prickly  and  pale.”  But,  by  way  of 
contrast,  enchanting  to  those  who  love  colour,  the  torrents 
would  leave  the  gross  and  terrible  and  bound  and  sparkle 
amidst  the  oleanders  which  fringed  their  banks  and  decked  the 
precipices  which  towered  high  aloft  with  their  welcome  flowers. 
One  walked  over  a  carpet  of  flowers,  amongst  which  cycla¬ 
men  and  daisies  grew  in  great  abundance.  The  cystus,  golden 
euphorbia,  wild  vines,  and  other  climbing  plants  grew  in  wild 
confusion  amongst  the  pears  which  were  then  in  blossom,  and 
the  pale  lavender  flowers  of  the  rosemary,  whose  branches  bent 
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down  gracefully  amongst  the  more  sturdy  boughs  of  the  ilex 
and  arbutus  and  the  great  trunks  of  the  forest  trees.  Many  of 
the  forests  have  been  destroyed,  but  I  am  sure  that  such  as 
remain  still  offer  a  most  delightful  “  play-ground  ”  for  those 
who  can  find  recreation  in  wild  scenery. 

Villa  Botti,  L  evict. 


THE  COMMON  CURLEW. 

By  J.  A.  DUNCAN. 

One  of  the  most  familiar  birds  on  the  uplands  and  less 
frequented  shores  of  the  west  of  Scotland  is  the  common 
Curlew  ( Numenius  Ar quota ),  called  in  Scotland  the  Whaup. 
Readers  of  Wm.  Black’s  novels  will  remember  that  the  hero 
of  “  A  daughter  of  Heth  ”  was  nick-named  “  the  Whaup  ” 
on  account  of  his  long  thin  legs.  Like  so  many  birds  the 
curlew  is,  in  a  restricted  sense,  migratory.  It  nests  princi¬ 
pally  on  the  moors  and  uplands,  and  in  winter  it  frequents 
the  sea  shore.  Its  whistle  or  call  has  been  well  described  by 
Gray  in  his  “  Birds  of  the  West  of  Scotland.”  “  Its  wild 
cry,”  he  says,  “  is  most  bewildering  when  the  watchful  male 
birds  are  disturbed  on  the  hillside  at  the  time  the  females  are 
on  the  nests.  One  after  another  rises  from  the  brown  heath 
till  the  seemingly  lifeless  moor  rings  with  their  pertinacious 
outcries.  Soon,  the  alarm  spreads,  and  away  in  the  distance 
these  wary  creatures,  scarcely  seen  against  the  grey  side  of 
the  mountain,  rise  into  the  air  above  their  mates,  hovering 
uneasily  until  the  cause  of  the  disturbance  disappears.  Then, 
as  the  traveller  gets  to  a  distance,  just  out  of  their  sight,  they 
settle  beside  them  again  with  a  strange  musical  utterance  of 
satisfaction — a  long  gurgling  and  quavering  note,  exceed¬ 
ingly  wild,  yet  not  unpleasing  when  we  think  of  the  faithful 
bird  assuring  his  mate  that  all  danger  is  past.” 

Early  last  month  I  crossed  the  North  Sea  from  Aberdeen 
to  Norway,  and  in  the  evening  between  six  and  seven  o’clock, 
when  we  were  about  twenty  miles  out  from  Aberdeen  and 
nearly  losing  sight  of  the  Scottish  coast,  we  noticed  a  bird 
wheeling  round  the  steamer.  After  a  short  time  it  lighted  on 
the  deck,  and  when  we  approached  it,  it  was  so  exhausted 
that  we  had  no  difficulty  in  catching  it.  It  proved  to  be  a 
young  curlew.  Why  it  was  so  far  out  from  shore  I  do  not 
understand,  for  there  had  not  been  any  strong  wind  to  blow 
it  out  to  sea.  We  put  it  ashore  two  days  later  at  the  Har- 
danger  Fjord,  where  it  would  probably  find  plenty  of  food. 
When  in  the  “  Land  of  the  midnight  sun  ”  I  listened  atten¬ 
tively  for  the  cry  of  the  curlew,  but  did  not  once  hear  it. 

10,  Ashton  Ten  ace,  Glasgoiv. 
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Lord  Selborne’s  Address  on  the  Aims  of  the  Selborne 
Society. — We  give  on  another  page  an  abstract  of  Lord 
Selborne’s  recent  presidential  address  to  the  Rother  Valley 
Branches  and  we  commend  its  comprehensive  programme  to 
the  attention  of  the  sn^all  group  of  persons  who  are  just  now 
endeavouring  to  reduce  the  Selborne  Society  to  a  mere  branch 
of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  or  of  the 
Anti-vivisection  Associations.  Both  these  societies  are  well 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  the  Selborne  Society  has 
hardly  begun  its  own  work  yet,  if  the  following  statements  of 
Mr.  R.  Bowdler  Sharpe  (of  the  Natural  History  Museum)  in 
his  “  Notes  on  Ornithology  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  ”  in  Land 
and  Water  are  to  be  believed,  as  doubtless  they  are. 

“  In  every  section,”  he  says,  “  one  comes  across  a  large 
number  of  feather  flowers  and  plume  decorations,  some  of 
them  of  extreme  beauty,  but  procured  at  an  atrocious  sacrifice 
of  life.  I  have  before  now  borne  witness  in  the  public  press 
to  the  slaughter  of  birds  in  all  countries  to  gratify  the  whims 
of  fashion.  The  Selborne  Society  has  done  its  best  to  point 
out  the  cruelty  of  the  massacre  of  millions  of  birds,  and  the 
material  damage  that  must  ensue  to  those  countries  which 
allow  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  its  insect-eating  birds. 
But  it  seems  to  be  of  little  use.  Few  English  women  of 
the  present  day  would  dare  to  disown  the  knowledge  that  the 
murder  of  millions  of  useful  and  beautiful  birds  is  due  to  their 
instigation,  and  that  if  they  were  really  in  earnest  about 
stopping  this  slaughter  they  could  do  so  at  once,  by  refusing 
to  wear  any  bird  plumes  in  bonnets  or  muffs.  As  a  rule,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  Selborne 
Society,  the  women  of  England  appear  to  be  indifferent  to 
everything  in  the  way  of  humanity,  when  the  decrees  of  fashion 
or  the  wiles  of  the  milliner  prevail.  Meeting  with  frequent 
excuses  last  spring  that  the  slaughter  of  birds  was  kept  up  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Paris  ladies  more  than  for  their  English 
friends,  I  was  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  the  prevailing 
fashion  in  Paris  hats  and  bonnets  was  a  decoration  of  flowers, 
and  very  charming  they  were.  I  did  see  a  certain  number  of 
distorted  birds  in  ladies’  bonnets,  but  they  were  not  very 
numerous,  and  were  absolutely  confined  to  our  countrywomen. 

I  was  informed  by  those  in  the  plume  trade  that  very  little 
custom  is  now  to  be  found  in  France,  but  that  an  immense 
trade  is  done  with  England  in  the  sale  of  plumes,  and  that 
100,000  work-people  are  employed  in  Paris  in  the  preparation 
of  birds’  feathers  for  the  English  market,  so  that  I  hope  we 
shall  hear  no  more  of  the  virtuous  indignation  of  the  British 
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matron  against  the  Parisians  who,  she  says,  are  the  cause  of 
the  slaughter  of  the  birds.  It  is  England,  and  England  alone, 
that  makes  such  a  trade  possible.  The  daily  journals  have 
recently  drawn  attention  to  the  proposed  massacre  of  swallows 
on  their  return  journey  to  Africa,  via  the  south  of  France,  and 
it  is  as  well  to  let  it  be  known  that  this  useless  and  wicked 
slaughter  is  contemplated  for  the  decoration  of  the  hats  of 
Englishwomen  during  the  approaching  season.” 


A  correspondent,  who  is  himself  a  botanist,  sends  the 
following :  — 

Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 

And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air  ; 

But  where  a  British  botanist  has  been, 

In  his  collection  you  must  seek  it  there  ; 

Were  it  the  rarest  flower  that  ever  bloomed, 

And  he  found  out  the  spot, 

He’d  make  it  rarer,  nay,  it  would  be  doomed, 

His  spade  would  soon  exterminate  the  lot. 


Charles  Darwin,  Gilbert  White,  Charles  Waterton, 
and  Audubon. — In  his  Autobiography,  speaking  of  the  close 
of  his  Shrewsbury  school  days,  Darwin  says: — “  From  reading 
"White’s  ‘  Selborne  ’  I  took  much  pleasure  in  watching  the 
habits  of  birds,  and  even  made  notes  on  the  subject.  In  my 
simplicity,  I  remember  I  wondered  why  every  gentleman  did 
not  become  an  ornithologist.”  And  referring  to  his  student¬ 
ship  at  Edinburgh  he  says  : — “  Dr.  Grant  took  me  occasionally 
to  the  Wernerian  Society,  where  various  papers  on  natural 
history  were  read,  discussed,  and  afterwards  published  in  the 
Transactions.  I  heard  Audubon  deliver  there  some  interesting 
discourses  on  the  habits  of  North- American  birds,  sneering 
somewhat  unjustly  at  Waterton.  By  the  way,  a  negro  lived 
in  Edinburgh,  who  had  travelled  with  Waterton,  and  gained 
his  livelihood  by  stuffing  birds,  which  he  did  excellently  :  he 
gave  me  lessons  for  payment,  and  I  used  often  to  sit  with  him, 
for  he  was  a  very  pleasant  and  intelligent  man.” 


A  Rare  Bird  Visitor. — Miss  M.  Hollist,  of  Petworth, 
writes  to  report  that  she  came  upon  a  hoopoe  on  the  roth 
September  near  Graffham,  Sussex.  She  was  driving  and  it 
crossed  the  road  close  to  the  ground  in  front  of  the  pony  cart, 
so  that  she  and  a  friend  had  a  good  view  of  it. 
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Some  Beetles. 

Sir, — In  the  New  Forest  last  summer,  I  came  upon  several 
oaks  in  the  midst  of  a  small  clearance  surrounded  by  planta¬ 
tions  of  fir.  The  oaks  were  apparently  strong  and  stalwart 
but  they  were  almost  entirely  leafless,  and  many  of  the  upper 
branches  bare  of  bark.  I  approached  one  to  pick  some  sweet 
briar  growing  at  its  foot,  when  my  eye  was  caught  by  a  big 
black  beetle,  wedged,  as  it  seemed,  in  the  corrugations  of  the 
deep  rugged  bark  about  three  feet  up  the  tree  ;  it  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  swarms  of  many  coloured  insects.  A  foot  or  so 
lower  down  was  another  beetle  clambering  up  with  difficulty, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  were  two  more  of  the  great  big 
beasts  busily  employed.  I  began  to  think  that  No.  i  had 
got  stuck,  and  No.  2  was  struggling  up  to  his  rescue.  I 
watched.  At  last  after  immense  exertions  he  arrived,  but  No. 
1,  instead  of  receiving  his  fellow  with  gratitude,  backed  out  of 
the  hole,  and  began  to  chase  the  new  comer  away.  I  could 
then  see  into  the  hole;  it  looked  smooth  and  moist.  Presently 
I  heard  a  little  fizzing  noise,  and  a  tiny  spirt  of  liquid  shot 
out  at  which  all  the  little  flies  made  a  rush.  I  looked  to  my 
beetles,  and  saw  the  original  old  gourmand,  having  as  he 
evidently  thought  routed  the  enemy,  returning  to  the  feast.  I 
thought  it  time  to  step  in  and  see  fair  play,  so  I  tried  very 
gently  to  remove  him  and  make  room  for  No.  2,  but  at  the 
slightest  touch  he  dropped  to  the  ground,  only  to  turn  at  once 
to  the  ascent.  No.  2  I  placed  in  the  hole,  but  whether  my 
interference  alarmed  him  or  that  he  was  cowed  by  the  furious 
onslaught  of  his  own  kind,  stay  he  would  not,  but  made  off  as 
quickly  as  possible  in  his  poor  blundering  way.  Meanwhile 
No.  1  was  working  hard  to  get  back  to  his  “  bottle,”  and  time 
after  time  fell  back  in  the  effort,  always  returning  without 
hesitation  to  the  charge.  I  waited  long  to  see  if  he  would 
regain  the  goal,  but  in  the  end  his  perseverance  and  patience 
outdid  mine,  and  I  retired  from  the  scene.  On  returning  to 
the  same  place  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  I  found  the  spring 
dry  and  the  spot  dull  and  deserted. 

Yours  &c., 

Kensington ,  W.  Jessie  Elias. 


Communications  for  the  Magazine  must  be  addressed  to 
the  Editor  S.  M .,  62,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C.,  and 
must  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Advertisements 
and  other  business  letters  must  be  sent  to  Mr.  Elliot  Stock, 
62,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 
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GILBERT  WHITE’S  “SELBORNE.” 

By  C.  ROBERTS. 

The  present  year  is  the  centenary  of  the  publication  of  the 
“  Natural  History  and  Antiquities  of  Selborne.”  The  preface, 
or  “  advertisement,”  of  the  original  edition  is  indeed  dated 
January  1st,  1788;  but  for  some  reason  which  has  not  been 
explained,  White’s  handsome  quarto  volume  did  not  appear 
until  the  year  of  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution,  the 
centenary  of  which  has  been  celebrated  this  year  in  Paris  by 
the  holding  of  an  Exhibition  and  other  ceremonies.  The  book 
was  very  well  received  at  first,  and  it  has  grown  in  popularity 
from  that  time  to  this  to  an  extent  which  its  author  never 
anticipated,  if  the  following  lines  written  by  him  on  the  eve  of 
its  appearance  expressed  his  real  feelings  on  the  subject. 
They  are  taken  from  Professor  Bell’s  excellent  edition  of 
White’s  “  Selborne”  : — 

“  To  Myself  Commencing  Author. 

“  Go,  view  the  house,  amid  the  gardens  bound, 

Where  tattered  volumes  strew  the  learned  ground, 

Where  Novels — Sermons  in  confusion  lie, 

Law,  ethics,  physic,  school-divinity  ; 

Yet  did  each  author,  with  a  parent’s  joy, 

Survey  the  growing  beauties  of  his  boy, 

Upon  his  new- born  babe  did  fondly  look, 

And  deem  Eternity  should  claim  his  book. 

Taste  ever  shifts  ;  in  half  a  score  of  years 
A  changeful  public  may  alarm  thy  fears. 

Who  now  reads  Cowley  ?  The  sad  doom  await, 

Since  such  as  these  are  noiv  may  be  thy  fate.” 

“  South  Lambeth ,  25  June,  1789.  Gil.  White.” 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  Professor  Bell,  like  the 
editors  of  many  other  editions  of  White’s  “  Selborne  ”  has 
omitted  White’s  original  preface  or  “  advertisement  ”  from 
his  otherwise  accurate  transcription  of  the  text  of  the  original 
edition ;  but  the  omission  may  have  been  an  oversight  on  his 
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part.  It  is  true  that  prefaces  are  not  generally  lively  or  in¬ 
teresting  reading  and  are  often  skipped  by  hasty  readers,  and 
it  is,  we  fear,  to  the  omission  and  skipping  of  White’s  “  Ad¬ 
vertisement  ”  that  so  many  erroneous  and  somewhat  childish 
notions  of  his  book  prevail — the  common  notion,  even  among 
persons  who  ought  to  know  better,  being  that  it  is  a  work 
devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  observation  of  birds,  and  not 
what  White  intended  it  to  be,  a  parochial  history  “of  Sel¬ 
borne  in  the  county  of  Southampton,”  and  an  incentive  to 
the  investigation  and  writing  of  such  histories  for  the  plea¬ 
sure  and  satisfaction  it  gives  to  the  student  himself  “  even  to 
old  age.”  The  following  are  White’s  own  words  as  to  his 
object  in  publishing  his  work  : — “  The  author  of  the  following 
letters  takes  the  liberty,  with  all  proper  deference,  of  laying 
before  the  public  his  idea  of  parochial  history ,  which  he  thinks 
ought  to  consist  of  natural  productions  and  occurrences  as 
well  as  antiquities.  He  is  also  of  opinion  that  if  stationary 
men  would  pay  some  attention  to  the  districts  on  which 
they  reside,  and  would  publish  their  thoughts  respecting  the 
objects  that  surround  them,  from  such  materials  might  be 
drawn  the  most  complete  county  histories,  which  are  still 
wanting  in  several  parts  of  this  kingdom. 

“  If  the  writer  should  at  all  appear  to  have  induced  any  of 
his  readers  to  pay  a  more  ready  attention  to  the  wonders  of 
the  Creation,  too  frequently  overlooked  as  common  occur¬ 
rences  ;  or  if  he  should  by  any  means  through  his  researches 
have  lent  a  helping  hand  towards  the  enlargement  of  the 
boundaries  of  historical  and  topographical  knowledge  ;  or  if 
he  should  have  thrown  some  small  light  upon  ancient  customs 
and  manners,  and  especially  on  those  that  were  monastic  :  his 
purpose  will  be  fully  answered.  But  if  he  should  not  have 
been  successful  in  any  of  these  intentions,  yet  there  remains 
this  consolation  behind — that  these  his  pursuits,  by  keeping 
the  body  and  mind  employed,  have,  under  Providence,  con¬ 
tributed  to  much  health  and  cheerfulness  of  spirits,  even  to 
old  age :  and,  what  still  adds  to  his  happiness,  have  led  him 
to  the  knowledge  of  a  circle  of  gentlemen  whose  intelligent 
communications,  as  they  have  afforded  him  much  pleasing 
information,  so,  could  he  flatter  himself  with  a  continuation  of 
them,  would  they  ever  be  deemed  a  matter  of  singular  satis¬ 
faction  and  improvement.  “  Gil.  White. 

“Selborne,  January  18,  1788.” 

I  fear  that  few  of  the  members  of  the  Selborne  Society 
are  acquainted  with  White’s  book  from  his  own  point  of 
view,  and  I  commend  this  dignified  language  and  the  noble 
sentiments  it  conveys,  to  their  serious  consideration.  Every 
true  disciple  of  Gilbert  White  must  regret  the  doubtful  taste 
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of  associating  his  gentle  and  elevating  work  with  the  con¬ 
temptible  subject  of  fashion  in  feather  wearing  by  human 
beings,  and  must  desire  to  see  the  unnatural  association  dis¬ 
solved  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Industrious  as  White  was  in  keeping  his  naturalist’s  diary 
and  the  business  records  and  personal  expenses  of  his  bachelor 
household,  there  is  considerable  evidence  in  his  private  letters 
that  the  labour  of  putting  the  materials  in  order  for  publication 
of  his  book  was  a  source  of  considerable  trouble  to  him.  From 
the  time  he  first  began  to  entertain  the  idea  of  publishing  his 
observations  on  “The  Animals  of  his  Neighbourhood  ”  at 
Barrington’s  suggestion  in  1770  to  the  time  the  book  was 
issued  was  about  eighteen  years,  and  at  last  he  seems  to  have 
put  the  letters  together  very  much  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  written,  and  not  in  the  order  in  which  a  parish  historian 
of  the  present  day  would  arrange  them.  It  is  this  want  of 
arrangement  of  the  matter  which  disguises  the  declared  object 
of  the  book,  and  which  has  led  many  readers  to  treat  it  as  if  it 
were  devoted  to  the  subjects  they  are  specially  interested  in, 
although  very  different  in  character  one  from  another.  The 
antiquities  are  necessarily  local,  and  less  interesting  to  the 
general  reader  than  the  natural  history,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
White  was  deeply  interested  in  this  part  of  his  work,  and 
threw  all  his  powers  of  research,  observation  and  literary 
skill  into  its  composition.  He  received  great  assistance  from 
Dr.  Chandler,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  antiquarians  and 
travellers  of  his  day,  and  as  it  is  evident  that  this  part  of 
the  work  was  written  with  a  view  to  publication  (which 
was  not  the  case  with  some  of  his  Letters  on  Natural  His¬ 
tory),  it  shows  the  charm  of  his  literary  style  at  its  best, 
and  that  he  was  a  man  of  wide  reading  and  culture,  and  not  a 
mere  dilettante  naturalist  as  is  commonly  believed. 


A  CHINESE  PROCLAMATION. 

By  the  Rev.  F.  M.  MILLARD. 

Most  of  your  readers  will,  I  dare  say,  have  seen  the  sub¬ 
joined  “Chinese  Proclamation”  reported  in  the  Times  one 
day  last  September.  The  spirit  of  it  seems  to  me  so  entirely 
in  agreement  with  the  principles  of  the  Selborne  Society  that 
I  feel  sure  you  will  give  it  a  place. 

Nay,  more;  from  the  introductory  description  I  infer  that 
the  proclamation  was  issued  in  a  form  resembling  some  of  our 
nursery  rhymes.  I  have,  therefore,  attempted  a  version  of  it, 
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somewhat  in  the  style  of  Dr.  Watts,  which  I  would  respect¬ 
fully  submit  to  Mr.  Chaplin,  our  new  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
in  case  he  should  wish  to  publish  in  similar  style,  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  British  farmers,  a  set  of  precepts  equally  useful 
and  equally  humane. 

“The  Governor  of  Ningpo  has  issued  the  following  procla¬ 
mation  to  the  agriculturists  of  his  district,  enjoining  them  not 
to  kill  certain  of  the  smaller  animals.  It  is  in  a  metre  of  six 
syllables,  as  the  more  paternal  decrees  of  Chinese  adminis¬ 
trators  frequently  are  : — Frogs  are  produced  in  the  middle  of 
your  fields ;  although  they  are  little  things,  they  are  small 
human  beings  in  form.  They  cherish  a  life-long  attachment 
to  their  natal  soil,  and  at  night  they  melodiously  sing  in 
concert  with  clear  voices.  Moreover,  they  protect  your 
crops  by  eating  locusts,  thus  deserving  the  gratitude  of  the 
people.  Why  go  after  dark  with  lanterns,  scheming  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  harmless  and  useful  things  ?  Although  they  may  be 
nice  flavouring  for  your  rice,  it  is  heartless  to  flay  them. 
Henceforward  it  is  forbidden  to  buy  or  sell  them,  and  those 
who  do  so  will  be  severely  punished.  Sparrows,  again,  sing 
at  their  season  sweetly  in  the  trees.  They  are  not  like  wolves, 
tigers  or  leopards,  which  may  take  to  injuring  men  when 
they  grow  large.  Why  go  out  with  nets  to  catch  them  all 
from  the  hills  and  woods  ?  Know  that  for  the  strong  to  slay 
the  feeble  for  food  is  the  way  of  wild  beasts  and  rapacious 
birds.  Resist  the  lust  of  your  mouths  and  bellies  for  savoury 
meats,  and  thus  act  in  unison  with  Heaven,  which  loves  to 
preserve  life.  Both  these  sorts  of  creatures  you  are  forbidden 
to  catch  from  henceforth.  Do  not  flatter  yourselves  that  after 
this  warning  the  punishment  for  disobedience  will  be  mild.” 

This  is  a  prose  version  :  the  original  may,  I  venture  to 
think,  have  had  some  resemblance  to  what  follows : — 

Good  people  all,  I  pray,  attend, 

’Tis  for  your  good  these  words  are  penned. 

The  frogs  that  in  your  marshes  swarm 
Though  little  things,  yet  in  their  form 
Are  kin  to  us  ;  and  like  us  men, 

Each  loves  through  life  his  natal  fen, 

And  when  night  comes,  then  all  around 
Their  tuneful  choruses  resound. 

When  locusts  would  devour  your  crops, 

Then  comes  the  frog  with  cheerful  hops 
And  eats  them  up  ;  how  grateful,  then, 

To  frogs  should  be  all  thoughtful  men  ! 

Why  then  go  prowling  out  with  lights, 

After  these  harmless  friends  o’  nights  ? 

A  frog,  no  doubt,  is  very  nice, 

To  give  a  relish  to  your  rice  ; 

But  skinning  him’s  a  cruel  deed  ; 

Henceforth,  good  people,  ’tis  decreed 
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That  frogs  to  sell,  or  frogs  to  buy, 

Entails  severest  penalty. 

When  winter’s  fled  before  the  spring, 

Sweetly  in  trees  the  sparrows  sing. 

No  fear  lest  these  should  grow,  some  day, 

Like  tigers  fierce,  on  you  to  prey. 

Why  then  go  forth  with  nets  to  seize 
These  little  birds  from  hills  and  trees  ? 

Strong  men  for  food  weak  creatures  slay  ! 

Why,  that’s  like  beasts  or  birds  of  prey. 

For  savoury  meats  your  bellies  crave, 

May  be  ;  but  still,  my  friends,  be  brave  ; 

Resist  such  lusts,  and  so  fulfil 
That  which  we  know  is  Heaven’s  will, 

Life  to  preserve  and  not  to  kill. 

Sparrows  and  frogs,  then,  from  this  day, 

You  are  forbid  to  catch  or  slay. 

Dream  not  that  trifling  punishment 
Awaits  the  disobedient. 

Ning-Po ,  24 .Hi  day  of  the  g!h  moon  ;  otherwise 

Othcim ,  Maidstone ,  Septembev  24 th,  1889. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  CHARLES  WATERTON. 

By  Dr.  GEORGE  HARLEY,  F.R.S. 

( Continued  from  page  1 1 7.) 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  Mr.  Waterton’s  bedroom  door, 
and  no  sooner  was  it  opened,  and  I  had  crossed  its  threshold, 
than  I  was  almost  struck  dumb  with  astonishment.  For  this 
room  which  he  had  euphoniously  designated  his  bedroom,  not 
only  contained  no  bed  whatever,  but  possessed  neither  a 
washstand  nor  a  toilet  table,  not  even  so  much  as  a  carpet ; 
in  fact,  it  had  no  appurtenance  whatever  in  it  that  I  could  see  to 
give  it  the  smallest  right  to  the  title  of  a  bedroom,  especially 
the  bedroom  of  a  country  gentleman  in  the  position  of  Squire 
Waterton.  What  did  it  contain,  then  ?  Well,  the  first  thing 
that  met  my  eye  was  a  big  baboon  swinging  in  the  air,  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  ceiling  by  two  strings.  The  next  thing  was 
a  common  small  deal  kitchen-table,  with  a  dead  rabbit  lying 
on  it,  together  with  a  black  paint  pot,  a  broken-necked  glass 
beer  bottle,  an  old  brown  canvass  apron,  and  a  number  of 
tools.  Besides  which  the  room  contained  a  high  old-fashioned 
chest  of  drawers,  a  cupboard,  and  three  wooden-bottomed 
kitchen  chairs.  On  one  of  the  chairs  stood  a  common  plain 
white  stoneware  washhand  basin,  and  within  it  was  a  chipped¬ 
lipped  companion  ewer,  while  alongside,  at  the  corner  of  the 
chair,  was  an  old  cracked  china  saucer,  doing  the  duties  of  a 
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soap-dish,  the  soap  it  contained  being  of  the  yellow  odoriferous 
wash-house  quality.  While,  to  complete  the  toilet  arrange¬ 
ments,  on  the  chair-back  was  spread  out  to  dry  a  common 
rough-grained  brown  hand  towel.* 

Round  the  walls  of  the  room  again  were  hung,  besides  a 
map  of  Guiana,  a  few  old  engravings,  and  nailed  against  it 
were  a  couple  of  unpainted,  unpolished  common  deal  shelves, 
with  a  few  books  upon  them.  Such  may  be  said  to  have 
constituted  the  sum  and  substance  of  Squire  Waterton’s 
sleeping  apartment,  which  evidently  did  the  tripartite  duties 
of  a  study  and  work-room  as  well. 

No  sooner  was  the  door  shut  behind  us,  than  walking  round 
to  the  off  side  of  the  baboon,  he  placed  his  hand  beneath  it, 
gave  it  a  smart  tap,  and  up  it  bounded  into  the  air  like  a  child’s 
balloon.  Then  with  a  smiling  face  he  said,  “  Do  that,  and  tell 
me  what  you  think  it’s  filled  with.”  I  did  as  I  was  bid,  and  up 
again  bounded  the  baboon,  exactly  like  a  wind-ball.  Notwith¬ 
standing  that  it  looked  not  only  substantial  to  the  eye,  but  felt 
even  so  firm  to  the  finger  touch  as  to  convey  to  the  mind  the 
idea  that  it  was  a  solid  body.  “  Well,  Mr.  Waterton,”  I  replied, 
“  I  am  astonished  ;  your  air-stuffing  is  superb.  Your  imitations 
of  nature,  without  the  intervention  of  visible  means,  are  mar¬ 
vellous.  Had  I  not  seen  and  handled  your  specimens  I  never 
should  have  believed  it  possible  for  any  human  being  to  fill  a 
skin  with  nothing  but  air,  and  yet  give  to  it  the  form  and 
contour  of  a  living  animal.  And  not  only  so,  but  even  the 
similitude  of  life  itself.” 

“  So,  friend,  that’s  the  way  you  compliment  me,  and  yet 
you  have  only  seen  little  more  than  one-half  of  my  skill.  Just 
look  here.”  Pulling  out  one  of  the  drawers  of  the  cupboard, 
he  extracted  from  it  a  bundle  of  clean  white  bones,  and  with 
the  triumphant  air  of  a  conqueror,  tossed  them  down  on  the 
bare  wooden  floor  at  my  feet — where  they  fell  with  a  loud 
clatter — at  the  same  time  exclaiming,  “  Now,  sir,  behold! 
here  you  have  the  perfect  skeleton  of  the  baboon  hanging 
there.  And  please  to  tell  me  what  one  among  your  London 
taxidermists  furnishes  you  with  a  perfect  preserved  skin  and  a 
perfect  skeleton  from  the  same  animal  ?  When  your  stuffers 
preserve  the  skins  they  ruin  the  skeletons,  and  when  they 


*  Lest  some  reader  who  knows  nothing  of  the  man  I  am  writing  about, 
should  fancy  that  were  he  alive  he  might  be  offended  at  seeing  these  details  in 
print,  allow  me  to  inform  him  that  exactly  the  reverse  would  be  the  case,  for 
the  Squire  gloried  in  doing  nothing  like  other  people.  He  even  carried  his 
eccentricities  so  far  as  to  occasionally  pass  himself  off  as  one  of  his  own  servants, 
and  he  invariably  had  a  hearty  laugh  when  he  related  with  what  skill  and 
success  he  performed  the  part.  In  fact,  nothing  pleased  him  better  than  hearing 
himself  described  as  a  rara  avis  or  even  a  lusns  natures. 
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preserve  the  skeletons  they  destroy  the  skins.  So  here  you  see 
the  vast  superiority  of  my  method,  which  enables  you  to 
preserve,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  skin  and  skeleton.  And 
that,  too,  no  matter  whether  it  be  of  bird  or  beast.”  He  soon 
proved  this  to  me  by  turning  again  to  his  treasure  drawer  and 
pulling  forth  from  it  a  magnificently  plumaged  large-sized  barn¬ 
door  cock,  and  saying  “  Catch !”  pitched  it  across  the  room  into 
my  hands,  which  I  held  out  ready  to  receive  it,  when  plop 
into  them  came  the  cock,  as  light  as  a  feather,  and  well  it 
might,  for  it,  too,  consisted  of  mere  skin  and  feathers,  filled 
with  air  like  a  bladder. 

A  finer  specimen  of  a  large,  well-plumaged  barn-door  fowl  I 
never  saw.  Its  splendid  tail  feathers  were  as  fresh-looking 
and  as  gracefully  curved  as  any  live  cock’s  could  be.  Its 
bright  red  comb  stood  erect,  as  if  in  the  excitement  of  life. 
And,  from  its  not  yet  having  been  mounted  upon  a  stand,  its 
very  legs,  feet  and  claws  stood  out  in  as  independent  looking 
symmetry  as  if  they  had  been  still  attached  to  a  living  body. 

Being  apparently  now  fully  satisfied  with  the  bewildering 
effect  his  taxidermic  talents  had  upon  me,  he  replaced  bird 
and  bones  in  the  drawer,  and  handing  me  a  chair,  while  he 
helped  himself  to  the  only  remaining  empty  one,  we  drew 
near  the  table,  and  he  proceeded  to  initiate  me  in  the  mysteries 
of  his  art,  which  I  soon  found  consists  in  two  main  peculiari¬ 
ties :  Firstly,  the  rendering  the  skin  of  the  animal  as  hard  as 
iron,  and,  secondly,  the  moulding  it  into  the  form  of  the  living 
creature  to  which  it  belonged.  The  first  part  of  the  procedure 
being  purely  mechanical,  any  man,  woman  or  child  can 
readily  accomplish.  The  second,  alas  !  requires  not  only 
the  operator  to  possess  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  animal’s 
attitudes  and  habits  ;  but  also  an  active  brain,  and  clever 
fingers,  along  with  plenty  of  time  and  patience. 

In  order  to  make  the  skin — whether  it  be  covered  with  fur 
or  feather,  scurf  or  scale — hard,  all  that  is  required  is  to 
steep  it  in  a  spirituous  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  for 
from  three  to  nine  hours,  according  to  its  thickness.  The 
strength  of  the  solution  Waterton  gave  was  a  teaspoonful  of 
powdered  corrosive  sublimate  to  a  wine  bottle  full  of  spirits  of 
wine  ;  but  I  afterwards  ascertained  for  myself  that  the  best 
proportions  to  employ  are  six  grains  to  the  ounce  of  spirit. 

On  removing  the  skin  from  the  solution  and  drying  it  for 
a  short  time  in  front  of  a  good  fire  it  begins  to  stiffen,  and  so 
rapidly  does  it  harden  that  it  is  advisable  to  roughly  mould  it 
into  the  shape  of  the  animal  to  which  it  belonged  during  the 
drying  process.  Indeed,  not  until  the  general  contours  of  the 
bird,  fish  or  quadruped  are  maintained  by  the  partially  dried 
skin  is  it  to  be  left  to  itself.  No  sooner,  however,  is  the  desired 
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shape  found  to  be  retained  by  the  skin,  and  it  has  acquired  a 
similitude  to  the  animal  to  which  it  belonged  than  it  may  be 
attached  to  a  couple  of  pieces  of  string,  and  hung  up  to  be¬ 
come  thoroughly  dry  and  hard.  This  it  will  readily  do  with¬ 
in  a  couple  of  days. 

Now  commence  the  difficulties  of  Waterton’s  taxidermic 
process — the  moulding  of  the  hardened  skin  into  the  exact 
form  of  the  living  animal.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  com¬ 
bined  action  of  the  fingers  and  a  set  of  tools  similar  in  shape 
to  those  employed  in  the  modelling  of  clay.  Each  part  of  the 
skin  is  operated  upon  separately,  and  the  portion  intended  to 
be  acted  upon  has  first  to  be  moistened  with  a  sponge  soaked 
in  tepid  water  until  it  becomes  thoroughly  soft  and  pliable. 
While  in  this  condition  the  skin  can  be  coaxed,  by  means  of 
alternate  outward  and  inward  pressure,  into  the  required  shape. 
Each  portion  of  the  body  having  been  thus  gone  over  separately 
a  perfectly  formed  life-like  figure  is  at  length  obtained,  and 
all  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to  sew  up  the  opening  in  the 
skin,  through  which  the  bones  and  flesh  had  been  in  the 
first  instance  extracted.  Waterton  advised  me  always  to  begin 
with  the  head,  as  it  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  animal  to 
model.  For,  as  he  said,  when  once  the  head  has  been  satisfac¬ 
torily  done,  one  cheerfully  turns  one’s  attention  to  the  less  in¬ 
teresting,  as  well  as  less  difficult  portions  of  the  body.  Alas  !  I 
know  from  painful  experience,  that  although  the  process  looks 
easy  on  paper,  it  is  very  difficult  to  successfully  practise — 
at  least  I  must  confess  that  I  never  once  succeeded  in  produc¬ 
ing  an  animal  one-half  so  life-like  as  the  Squire’s.  My  non¬ 
success  was,  I  believe,  due  to  my  being  woefully  devoid  of  the 
following  things,  which  I  feel  certain  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  possess  before  one  can  expect  to  be  a  successful  air-stuffier. 
Firstly,  an  abundant  supply  of  patience.  Secondly,  plenty  of 
time  at  one’s  disposal.  Thirdly,  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  physiognomy  and  shape  of  the  animal.  And  lastly,  a  no 
inconsiderable  amount  ot  “artistic  talent.”  Unless  one  has 
all  these  four  elements  at  his  disposal,  he  need  not,  I  think, 
trouble  himself  attempting  to  rival  Mr.  Waterton. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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A  PLEA  FOR  THE  OTTER. 

By  G.  G.  ROPE. 

Great  destruction  has  been  wrought  during  the  last  two 
years  among  otters  in  Suffolk,  especially  on  the  Stour  and 
Waveney.  During  the  winter  of  1887-8  no  less  than  eight 
were  killed  on  the  former  river  alone,  and  from  time  to  time 
reports  reach  the  local  papers  of  the  shooting  or  trapping  of 
one  or  more  of  these  interesting  and  comparatively  harmless 
animals ;  in  fact,  no  sooner  is  the  presence  of  an  otter 
suspected,  or  its  haunt  discovered,  than  its  worst  enemy, 
man,  is  all  eagerness  to  compass  its  destruction. 

As  far  as  East  Anglia  is  concerned  (the  fox  excepted),  the 
otter  is  by  far  the  largest  of  the  very  few  native  carnivora  yet 
remaining  to  us ;  and  as  many  careful  observers  have,  after 
closely  studying  its  habits,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it 
really  does  but  little  harm  to  the  fisherman,  it  seems  a 
thousand  pities  that  this  graceful  inhabitant  of  our  rivers 
should  be  exterminated,  when,  with  a  little  timely  protection, 
it  would  probably  become  fairly  common.  For  some  reason, 
possibly  the  abundance  of  eels  found  in  them,  our  muddy 
slow-running  rivers  seem  to  have  a  special  attraction  for 
otters ;  or  perhaps  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  their 
proximity  to  the  “  Broad  ”  district,  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Southwell,  is  the  great  stronghold  of  these  animals  in  this 
part  of  England. 

There  is  abundant  proof  that  the  diet  of  the  otter  is  a  mixed 
one  consisting  of  fish,  especially  eels  (which  are  said  to  devour 
vast  quantities  of  the  ova  of  other  and  more  valuable  fish), 
frogs,  water  rats,  and  other  small  quadrupeds,  aquatic  birds, 
snails,  and  other  molluscs.  According  to  the  late  Mr.  E.  R. 
Alston,  F.Z.S.,  the  stomach  of  one  killed  in  June,  examined  by 
Macgillivray,  was  full  of  larvae  and  earth  worms,  and  the  Hon. 
Geoffrey  Hill  says  in  the  “  Badminton  Library  of  Sports  and 
Pastimes  ” :  “  Otters  are  not  decreased  in  any  way  on  my  rivers ; 
they  are  better  preserved  than  they  used  to  be,  for  people  are 
beginning  to  find  that  they  kill  and  keep  down  the  coarse  fish 
and  eels  which  live  on  the  spawn  and  fry  of  the  better  sort.” 
Nor  does  this  animal  confine  itself  entirely  to  an  animal 
diet,  but  is  a  partial  vegetarian.  Mr.  W.  Cartmel  says : — 
“  Otters  will  eat  celery,  potatoes,  young  shoots  from  thorn 
hedges,  and  have  a  specially  great  liking  for  the  two  first.” 
That  otters  destroy  a  certain  proportion  of  fish  is  of  course 
indisputable,  but  the  harm  they  do  is  unquestionably  much 
less  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  certainly  not  sufficient  to 
justify  the  treatment  they  too  often  meet  with.  It  has  even 
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been  stated  that  otters,  in  confinement,  do  not  thrive  well  if 
fed  exclusively  on  fish. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  otters  killed  in  the  district 
are  shot  or  trapped  for  the  sake  of  the  price  bird  stuffers  and 
others  give  for  their  skins :  not  that  these  animals  are  the 
only  sufferers  from  such  a  practice,  for  it  is  no  doubt  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  the  deplorable  and  increasing  scarcity 
of  some  of  our  most  beautiful  and  attractive  birds,  such  as 
kingfishers,  jays  and  even  our  best  friends — the  owls.  It  is 
by  no  means  an  unusual  occurrence  to  find  advertisements  in 
various  local  papers  addressed  to  gamekeepers  and  others, 
offering  a  price  for  large  numbers  of  jays,  starlings,  &c.,  for 
stuffing  ;  in  fact  many  naturalists  (?)  actually  seem  to  consider 
an  animal  to  be  of  no  value  or  interest  whatever  until  it  has 
been  killed,  stuffed,  and  labelled  ;  whereas,  to  the  real  lover  of 
nature,  it  is  of  course  the  life  of  these  creatures  which  affords 
delight.  The  wonderful  variety  of  habits,  actions  and  voice  ; 
the  ways  and  doings  of  animals,  irrespective  of  their  mere 
beauty,  supply  an  unfailing  source  of  pleasure  of  which  one 
never  grows  weary.  It  is  distressing  to  find  in  the  various 
natural  history  journals  so  much  space  occupied  by  announce¬ 
ments  of  the  destruction  of  rarities,  many  of  which  would,  if 
only  they  could  escape  the  hands  of  collectors  or  gamekeepers, 
settle  down  and  rear  their  young  amongst  us.  A  stuffed  bird 
or  beast,  though  it  has  its  uses,  is  after  all  but  a  sorry  spec¬ 
tacle  compared  with  the  same  creature  in  full  possession  of  all 
its  wonderful  powers,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  liberty. 

The  presence  among  us  at  the  present  day  of  such  a  creature 
as  the  otter,  which  by  means  of  extreme  craft  and  wariness, 
aided  by  nocturnal  habits,  still  manages  to  maintain  a  pre¬ 
carious  existence,  tends  to  carry  the  imagination  back  to  past 
ages  when  the  bear,  wild  boar,  and  wolf  roamed  over  vast 
tracts  of  wild  forest  land,  now  occupied  by  overcrowded  cities 
and  highly  cultivated  farms ;  times  when  the  familiar  and 
everyday  sounds  as  well  as  sights  of  our  land  must  have 
differed  strangely  from  those  of  the  present  day;  when,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  ceaseless  whirring  and  groaning  of  machinery, 
was  heard  the  wild  scream  of  the  eagle  or  from  some  lonely 
swamp  came  the  booming  cry  of  the  bittern.  The  train, 
with  its  human  burden,  now  rushes  through  solitudes  where 
in  bygone  days  the  unearthly  voice  of  the  wild  cat  broke 
upon  the  stillness  of  night  and  the  long  howl  of  the  wolf 
quickened  the  steps  of  the  belated  traveller. 

But  all  noxious  animals  of  any  real  importance  have  long 
since  been  exterminated,  and  such  predatory  creatures  as  still 
remain  are  now  so  few  in  number,  so  interesting  in  their 
habits,  and  (if  we  except  the  common  brown  rat)  really  do  so 
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little  harm  that,  instead  of  hastening  their  extinction,  it  surely 
behoves  us  to  do  all  we  can  to  protect  and  encourage  them. 
Indeed  the  lower  animals  generally  are  worthy,  I  think,  of  a 
far  larger  share  of  our  regard  than  they  usually  receive,  and 
well  deserve  to  be  dealt  with  in  more  friendly  and  lenient 
spirit. 

Blaxall ,  Wickham  Market. 


AUTUMN. 

By  EDITH  E.  PLEACE. 

At  last  the  lowering  rain-clouds  lift 
That  chilled  the  air  and  hid  the  sun  : 

But  evening  fog  and  morning  mist 
Proclaim  that  autumn  has  begun. 

The  welcome  sun  and  cloudless  blue 
Of  heaven  seem  summer  come  again, 

But  trees  stand  tinted  with  the  hue 
Too  bright  to  linger  in  the  train 
Of  summer’s  fading  flowers  and  leaves, 

And  August’s  golden  harvest  sheaves. 

The  ripening  fruits  bear  down  the  boughs 
The  swallows  are  departing  : 

The  farmers  guide  along  the  ploughs, 

The  timid  rabbits  starting. 

The  birds  grow  silent  one  by  one, 

One  only  sings  all  day — 

All  but  the  robin’s  work  seems  done, 

He,  the  “  sweet  messenger  of  calm  decay.” 

Bath. 


BOOKS. 

Tales  of  the  Birds.  By  W.  Warde  Fowler.  Second  Edition. 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  1889. 

All  readers  of  the  Seleorne  Magazine  should  be  glad  to 
hear  of  the  appearance  of  a  second  edition  of  this  very  pleasant 
book. 

Gratiano,  in  a  well-known  passage  in  the  Merchant  of  Venicey 
says  to  Shylock : 

“  Thou  almost  mak’st  me  waver  in  my  faith, 

And  hold  opinion  with  Pythagoras, 

That  souls  of  animals  infuse  themselves 
Into  the  trunks  of  men.  Thy  currish  spirit 
Governed  a  wolf,  &c.” 
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“  Tales  of  the  Birds  ” 


If  one  might  give  to  this  grim  fancy  a  somewhat  more 
cheerful  turn,  we  might  say  of  the  writer  of  these  tales — 

“  This  genial  spirit 
Governed  a  swallow — ” 

or  some  travelled  bird  of  wide  experience,  keen  observation, 
and  graceful  and  kindly  ways,  not  without  a  taste  for  lively 
chat  and  gossip. 

But  the  theory  breaks  down  over  the  very  first  tale ;  for 
what  could  a  swallow  know  of  a  ‘‘Winter’s  Tale”  or  of  the 
privations  and  hardships  of  the  fieldfares,  Cocktail  and  Feltie 
in  the  snow  ?  We  are  driven  then  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
many  graphic  and  life-like  touches  with  which  these  tales 
abound  are  derived,  not  from  personal  experience,  but  from 
close  and  careful  observation.  How  extensive  this  has  been 
may  be  inferred  from  the  varied  company  to  which  these  nine 
tales  introduce  us.  With  fieldfares  and  rooks,  with  wagtails 
and  willow  warblers,  we  are  made  to  feel  equally  at  home. 

Out  of  Time  and  The  Falcon's  Nest  are  not  so  directly  “  tales  of 
the  birds”  as  the  rest ;  and,  indeed,  to  our  thinking,  the  plan 
of  them  is  not  so  original,  and  the  stories  themselves  not  so 
taking  as  the  others. 

Out  of  Tune  has  indeed  a  happy  phrase  describing  the 
whistling  boys  outside  the  house  of  the  poor  overworked 
musician.  “  Generally  they  passed  by,  and  the  tails  of  their 
tunes  disappeared  in  the  distance.” 

In  such  a  collection,  all  will  have  their  favourites,  and, 
while  allowing  great  merit  to  the  Jubilee  Sparrow,  the  Tragedy 
in  Rook  Life,  and  the  Lighthouse  (the  illustration  to  which  is 
particularly  charming)  we  are  inclined  to  give  the  preference 
to  A  Debate  in  an  Orchard,  and  A  Question  beginning  with  “  Why." 

In  the  former  of  these,  the  blackbird’s  oration  in  support  of 
the  proposition  “that  man  is  a  mean,  mischievous,  and 
malevolent  animal,”  is  very  clever,  not  to  say  convincing. 
Here  is  a  passage  dealing  with  the  third  head,  malevolence. 
“  As  I  was  enjoying  myself  in  a  gooseberry-bush  a  day  or  two 
ago,  before  the  meanness  of  man  displayed  itself  in  those 
malicious  nets,  I  heard  the  farmer’s  wife  singing  to  her  baby 
as  she  sat  on  the  seat  under  the  pear-tree  close  by  me.  I  kept 
very  quiet,  as  you  may  imagine,  and  heard  all  she  said. 
Fancy  my  horror  when  I  heard  her  begin  : 

‘  Four-and-twenty  blackbirds,  baked  in  a  pie.’ 

Thus  you  see  from  his  earliest  years — from  the  egg,  I  might 
have  said,  had  Fate  destined  him  to  a  higher  sphere  than 
what  he  occupies — is  man  taught  malevolence  towards  the 
birds.” 
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For  other  speeches  and  remarks  in  the  Debate,  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  book  itself. 

The  Question  Beginning  with  “Why”  which  so  perplexes 
poor  Kelpie  the  Wagtail,  is  the  insoluble  problem,  “  Why  we 
all  wag  our  tails.”  Surely  the  following  bit  was  written  down 
just  as  it  happened,  on  one  of  the  sunny  lawns  of  Magdalen, 
“  beautiful,  close  shaven,  bordered  with  flower-beds,  and 
enclosed  on  one  side  by  one  of  watery  Oxford’s  many  streams,” 
which  the  present  writer  remembers  so  well. 

“  A  thrush,  who  frequented  the  lawn,  and  always  looked 
very  wise,  seemed  likely  to  be  a  friend  in  need  ;  so  she  took 
an  opportunity  one  day,  when  the  others  were  out  of  hearing, 
of  asking  him  her  question. 

“  The  thrush  put  his  head  on  one  side,  and  listened  very 
attentively  while  Kelpie  was  speaking.  ‘  Now,’  thought  she, 

‘  I  shall  get  an  answer.  Oh,  what  a  relief!  ’  She  stood  quite 
still  and  waited  patiently. 

“  ‘Ah,’  said  the  thrush,  quite  suddenly,  ‘I  thought  I  heard 
it !  ’  And  he  made  a  quick  dig  into  the  earth  with  his  bill, 
and  pulled  out  a  long  worm  b}^  the  tail.  Kelpie  watched 
while  he  swallowed  it — it  did  not  take  more  than  a  few 
seconds — and  then  said  timidly,  ‘  If  you  please,  sir,  I  don’t 
think  you  heard  me,  I - ’ 

“  The  thrush  again  put  his  head  on  one  side,  stood  quite  still 
in  an  erect  attitude,  and  seemed  absorbed  this  time  in  Kelpie 
and  her  troubles. 

“  ‘  I  asked  you  a  question,  sir,’  said  she  again  ;  ‘  I’m  very 
much  afraid  I’m  troubling  you,  but  I  do  so  want  to  find 
out  the  answer.’ 

“  ‘I’ve  found  it,’  said  the  thrush,  as  suddenly  as  before  ;  and 
he  darted  his  bill  into  the  ground  again,  pulled  out  another 
worm,  and  this  time  flew  away  with  it.” 

Can’t  we  see  the  thrush  doing  it  ?  And  can  we  doubt 
that  his  nest  was  over  the  low  wall,  and  across  the  stream,  in 
the  “  Walks  ?  ”  and  can  we  help  sympathizing  with  poor 
Kelpie,  “  left  alone,  a  sadder  but  not  a  wiser  bird  ?  ” 

The  saddest  thing  in  the  last  tale,  The  Oivl's  Revenge,  is  the 
notice  in  a  shop-window,  which  Mr.  Fowler,  in  a  note,  vouches 
for  as  a  fact  : — 

“  Wanted  at  once,  by  a  London  firm,  One  Thousand 
Owls.” 

In  connection  with  this  we  cannot,  without  a  sense  of 
shame  and  disgust,  read  the  quotation  from  Mr.  R.  Bowdler 
Sharpe  in  the  Selbovne  Magazine  for  October,  p.  158,  on  the 
preparation  of  birds’  feathers  for  the  English  market. 

Who,  then,  can  blame  us  if  we  end  this  notice  with  the 
wish,  may  all  who  encourage  such  a  trade  meet  with  the  fate 
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The  Market  Cross. 


of  Pogson  and  Weekes,  recorded  for  their  warning  in  Tales  of 
the  Birds  ? — F.  M.  Millard. 


NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


The  Market  Cross. — What  is  the  origin  and  significance 
of  the  market  cross,  and  to  whom  do  such  structures  belong  ? 
Like  parish  sun-dials  and  other  mediaeval  structures  they 
appear  to  have  lost  their  original  uses  and  are  rapidly  dis¬ 
appearing  without  a  word  of  protest  from  anyone.  On  a 
recent  visit  to  an  old  market  town  in  Yorkshire  we  missed  the 
market  cross  with  which  we  were  familiar  twenty  years  ago, 
and  which,  with  the  parish  church,  formed  the  only  objects  of 
old  world  interest  the  inhabitants  possessed.  It  wras  a  tall 
stone  shaft  crowned  by  a  small  runic  cross  standing  on  an 
ascent  of  four  high  steps,  the  steps  being  used  by  the  farmers’ 
wives  and  daughters  as  a  stand  for  their  baskets  of  eggs, 
butter,  and  fruit  on  market  days.  We  were  told  it  had  been 
removed  because  it  obstructed  the  road  to  the  new  covered 
market  and  town-hall,  but  there  was  ample  room  for  its 
removal  and  re-erection  in  another  part  of  the  market  place. 
Fortunately  the  shaft  and  cross  have  been  preserved  in  the 
back  garden  of  one  of  the  more  thoughtful  residents,  and  it 
may  yet  be  restored  to  its  proper  place  at  a  future  day. 

On  referring  to  the  history  of  the  town  we  find  the  follow¬ 
ing  remarks  under  a  notice  of  this  cross: — “Crosses  were 
frequently  fixed  at  the  entrance  of  the  church  to  inspire 
recollection  in  those  persons  who  approached,  and  reverence 
towards  the  mysteries  at  which  they  were  about  to  be  present. 
On  the  high  road  the  cross  was  placed  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  the  thoughts  of  the  passengers  to  a  sense  of  religion, 
and  restraining  the  predatory  incursions  of  robbers.  In  the 
market-place  it  was  a  signal  for  upright  intention  and  fair 
dealing,  and  was  in  every  place  designed  as  a  check  on  a 
worldly  spirit.”  The  market  tolls  of  the  town  we  refer  to 
belong  to  or  did  recently  belong  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Com¬ 
missioners,  and  the  cross  was  doubtless  their  property ;  but 
they  are  not  altogether  free  from  a  “  worldly  spirit  ”  and  they 
may  have  removed  the  cross  to  secure  better  tolls  from  the 
covered  market  which  has  taken  its  place,  and  to  which,  from 
long  custom,  it  was  a  serious  rival  with  the  country  folk  as  a 
centre  round  which  to  gather  to  dispose  of  their  wares.  It 
is  a  pity  that  objects  of  this  kind  cannot  be  effected  without 
the  destruction  of  these  picturesque  old  structures  and  in  the 
absence  of  any  other  agency  the  Selborne  Society  might  exert 
its  influence  in  their  favour. 
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Notes  of  the  Month. 

Birds  Eggs  at  a  Bazaar. — The  Rev.  A.  Rawson  writes : — 
In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Lady ,  I  find  the  following  extract 
from  an  account  of  a  bazaar  held  in  the  crypt  of  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Augustine’s,  Bermondsey. 

“  Mrs.  Tabor’s  stall  was  besieged  by  people,  who  looked 
with  surprise  at  some  baskets  of  thrushes’  and  blackbirds’ 
eggs.  It  was  pathetic  to  hear  many,  both  old  and  young, 
declare  they  had  never  seen  a  bird’s  nest.” 

I  hope  before  another  bazaar  is  held  “in  the  crypt  of 
St.  Augustine’s,”  some  of  the  fashionable  stall-holders  may 
have  become  members  of  the  Selborne  League,  and  endeavour 
to  inoculate  some  of  their  comrades  with  its  principles.  No 
doubt  it  would  have  been  much  more  “  pathetic  ”  had  “  young 
and  old  ”  been  “  taken  into  the  country  ”  where  they  might  see 
the  distress  of  the  poor  birds  when  they  found  their  homes 
carried  off  to  grace  (?)  a  stall  at  a  bazaar  held  in  a  church,  for 
the  benefit,  of  those,  I  presume,  who  can  feel  acutely  the 
want  of  house  and  home,  and  of  loving  parents  to  provide  for 
and  attend  to  them. 


Poor  Little  Bird.— Lottie  :  “  Why,  Victor,  are  you  not 
ashamed  to  kill  a  poor  little  bird  like  that  ?  ” 

Victor:  “Well,  you  see,  cousin,  I  thought  it  would  do  to 
put  on  your  hat.” 

Lottie:  “Ah!  so  it  would;  it  is  the  same  shade  of  grey. 
How  kind  of  you  !  ” 


How  to  Propagate  Rare  Wild  Plants. — A  gentleman 
living  in  Richmond  (Mr.  Mumbray),  who,  like  myself,  is 
desirous  of  preventing  the  total  extermination  of  our  rarer 
species  of  wild  flowers,  mentioned  to  me  that  the  Selborne 
Society  had  taken  up  the  question,  and  he  suggested  that  I 
should  write  to  you  on  the  subject,  as  I  have  for  some  years 
had  a  scheme  in  my  head  which,  if  carried  out,  would,  I 
believe,  be  completely  successful.  My  idea  is  to  utilise  the 
railway  cuttings  and  embankments  as  nurseries,  and  scientific 
people,  when  on  a  railway  journey,  as  disseminators  of  rare 
plants.  Briefly,  scientific  people,  when  travelling  by  rail, 
should  take  packets  of  seeds  of  rare  plants  with  them,  and 
blow  or  throw  it  out  of  the  carriage  window  as  they  pass  over 
suitable  embankments,  or  through  cuttings  where  the  seeds 
are  likely  to  grow.  A  geological  map  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
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distribution  of  the  particular  plants  to  be  disseminated  would 
be  essential  to  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  and  it  would  be 
best  of  all  if  a  Society  could  be  formed  to  carry  out  the  scheme 
systematically.  I  mentioned  my  idea  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Yorkshire  Naturalist  Society,  of  which  I  am  a  member  ;  but 
I  do  not  think  it  met  with  his  approval,  as  I  have  not  heard 
from  him  on  the  subject.  Another  botanical  gentleman 
seemed  to  think  that  it  might  interfere  with  the  working  out 
of  scientific  problems  connected  with  the  distribution  of  our 
native  flora.  But  when  we  consider  how  many  of  our  wild 
flowers  are  escapes  from  gardens,  and  how  many  others  have 
for  ever  so  long  a  time  been  adopted  into  gardens,  and  in  this 
way  distributed  in  all  directions  over  the  country,  while  others, 
like  that  unwelcome  and  ubiquitous  visitor,  the  American 
weed,  owe  their  presence  among  us  to  stealing  a  passage  over 
to  England  in  our  ships  of  commerce,  while  a  colony  of  glass- 
wort  emigrates  from  an  Essex  estuary  on  a  barge  and  es¬ 
tablishes  itself  on  a  mud  bank  at  Isleworth,  this  objection 
seems  hardly  of  sufficient  importance  to  outweigh  the  in¬ 
dubitable  advantage  of  having  the  scarcer  species  still  among 
us  for  scientific  study  and  investigation.  Another  objection 
a  “  practical  ”  friend  makes  is  that  the  seed  would  fall  short  and 
be  wasted.  But  if  the  seeds  are  heavy  I  do  not  see  why  this 
should  happen  ;  if  light  they  would  be  caught  up  by  the 
aerial  eddies  caused  by  the  train  and  many  of  them  would 
ultimately  drift  together  with  dust  and  other  particles  on  to 
the  grass  slopes  of  the  cuttings  and  embankments,  and  once 
there  some  of  them  wrould,  in  all  probability,  take  root  and 
thrive. — W.  W.  Strickland,  B.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge. 
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BLACKBIRDS  NESTING  IN  LONDON. 

By  CHARLES  WHYMPER. 

In  the  early  days  of  February,  1889,  I  had  noticed  in  the 
little  garden  attached  to  my  London  studio  a  cock  black¬ 
bird,  hopping  about  in  a  very  easy-going,  happy  way,  as  if  in 
no  hurry  to  be  off.  Later  I  noticed  a  hen  bird,  this  not  once 
or  twice  only,  but  regularly  every  day.  The  male  was,  from 
the  first  day  I  noticed  him,  given  to  flying  up  into  a  tall  ash, 
after  he  had  well  worked  my  garden  over — and  from  his  high 
perch  singing  most  beautifully.  My  good  friend,  Mr.  Wolf, 
the  eminent  animal  painter,  whose  studio  adjoined  mine,  had 
also  noticed  the  birds  even  before  I  had,  and  we  both  went 
into,  as  one  might  say,  partnership  in  them.  I  had  an  empty 
flower  box  on  my  window  sill,  and  one  day  looking  up  I  was 
surprised  to  see  the  hen  bird  sitting  on  the  edge  of  this  box 
with  her  bill  actually  touching  the  glass ;  she  then  moved 
backwards  and  forwards,  pecked  among  the  dead  leaves  and 
finally  flew  off.  I  hastened  to  Wolf  to  tell  him  the  news  and 
dreamt  of  flocks  of  blackbirds  breeding  on  my  window  sill ; 
but  it  was  not  to  be,  for  one  morning  Wolf  came  to  me,  and 
after  the  most  terrible  promise  of  eternal  secrecy,  told  me  that 
he  had  discovered  their  nest  on  the  top  of  the  brickwork  of 
the  boundary  wall,  full  seven  feet  from  the  ground.  The  ivy 
grew  thick,  and  here  against  an  angle  of  the  masonry  they 
had  constructed  a  very  good  typical  blackbirds’  nest.  We  now 
enjoyed  the  daily  pleasure  of  watching  the  birds  and  particu¬ 
larly  of  listening  to  the  male,  who  sang  so  heartily  and  un¬ 
mistakably  differently  to  how  he  had  before,  that  I  think  for 
all  time  I  shall  be  able  to  know  from  listening  to  a  blackbird’s 
whistle  whether  he  has  a  mate  in  a  snug  home  near  at  hand 
or  not.  At  last  we  knew  the  young  were  hatched  as  we  saw 
the  hen  bear  away  the  now  useless  eggshell ;  one  half  she 
actually  dropped,  whether  meaning  it  or  not  I  do  not  know, 
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on  to  the  top  of  me.  The  quantity  of  grubs  and  slugs 
and  worms  that  were  taken  into  that  ivy  bush  was  really 
amazing.  At  first  always  one  old  bird  was  left  on  the  nest, 
whilst  the  other  foraged  :  when  it  came  back  the  other  went  off, 
and  so  on.  The  male  bird,  who  now  ceased  to  sing  his  loud, 
long  characteristic  song  from  the  tree  tops,  usually  gave  a 
preliminary  whistle  as  he  approached  the  nest,  generally 
sitting  on  a  bough  which  commanded  a  good  view  round,  then 
when  he  was  quite  satisfied  all  was  safe,  a  sort  of  chuckle,  and 
flying  straight  for  the  nest  was  met  by  his  partner  flying  out. 
Wolf  and  I  both  noted  with  absolute  certainty  that  a  bird  can 
sing  practically  with  its  mouth  shut ;  time  after  time  we  heard 
the  blackbird  singing — not  perhaps  at  his  loudest,  or  for  very 
long  together,  but  still  quite  audibly  and  clearly,  and  on  look¬ 
ing  up  would  see  the  faithful  father  on  a  bough  with  a  great 
long  worm  pendant  from  his  bill,  and  waiting  a  minute  we 
would  see  his  throat  extending  and  pulsating  and  then  hear 
the  sweetest  notes  imaginable.  I  have  asked  several  dis¬ 
tinguished  human  vocalists  whether  they  could  do  anything 
even  faintly  approximating  this,  and  they  have  instantly  said, 
No  !  no  !  Well,  we  kept  the  secret  as  perfectly  as  we  could 
— most  curious  that  we  were  able  to  keep  it  at  all,  as  on  the 
other  side  of  the  park  wall  were  rather  small  houses,  close 
together,  with  their  little  gardens  running  right  up  to  the  very 
spot  where  the  nest  was,  but  no  one  did  discover  it  or  the 
nest  which  was  afterwards  built  there. 

But  it  was  from  the  other  side  of  that  wall  that  confusion 
came.  The  gardening  operations  of  one  of  the  householders 
necessitated  a  lot  of  hammering  on  the  wall  immediately 
under  the  nest,  and  this  so  scared  the  birds  that— even  with 
the  young  calling  loudly — they  would  not  actually  alight,  but 
flew  round  with  the  food  in  their  mouths  uttering  somewhat 
piteous  notes.  That  evening  three  of  the  four  birds  were 
dead— -so  ill  can  they  bear  being  cut  off  from  their  usual 
regular  supplies ;  the  fourth,  although  fed  in  the  evening,  died 
the  next  morning. 

The  parent  birds  at  once  began  singing  gaily,  and  within 
the  week  had  started  a  new  nest,  where  exactly,  we  did  not 
know,  but  somewhere  close  at  hand  we  thought,  as  we  so  often 
saw  the  hen  bird  with  materials  in  her  mouth  fl}dng  from 
point  to  point.  Wolfs  sharp  eyes  were  again  the  ones  that 
found  out  where  the  nest  was,  and  he  had  the  laugh  against 
me,  as  it  was  actually  placed  right  over  my  studio  door — in 
and  out  of  which  I  was  of  course  frequently  passing.  They 
hatched  out  again  four — and  very  pretty  it  was  to  see  them 
as  they  grew  up,  gradually  growing  higher  and  higher  in  the 
nest  till  at  first  one  and  then  another  sat  on  the  nest-edge. 
This  was,  however,  the  hour  of  peril,  for  the  nest  was  some 
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twelve  or  fourteen  feet  from  the  ground.  Sitting  thus  on  the 
edge  they  all  overbalanced  themselves,  and  falling  on  the  hard 
gravel  path  below,  got  very  badly  injured.  One  died  outright, 
and  another  succumbed  shortly  after,  but  the  other  two  we 
hoped  lived — certainly  one  did,  for  we  saw  it  repeatedly  in  the 
shrubs,  and  found  it  was  able  to  fly  strongly  and  well. 

Again  the  male  began  daily  to  sing  his  glorious  song  from 
the  top  of  the  ash  tree,  and  Wolf  said,  “  Now  see — they  will 
nest  again,”  and  sure  enough  they  did,  and  about  the  last  days 
of  June  they  had  taken  repossession  of  their  old  original  nest, 
and  in  safety  brought  off  their  last  brood. 

The  average  number  of  broods  for  a  blackbird  to  breed  in 
one  season  may  be  said  to  be  two.  There  have  been  well- 
authenticated  cases  of  four  broods  in  one  season.  Three 
broods  have  often  been  recorded,  so  our  case  is  in  no  sort  of 
way  remarkable,  excepting  on  the  score  of  the  position  and 
locality,  for  it  literally  was  in  a  crowded  corner  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Pancras. 

One  or  two  things  have  influenced  me  to  write  this  rough 
account.  The  first,  of  course,  is  its  general  interest  to  readers 
of  the  Selborne  Magazine  ;  the  second  is  the  particular  fact 
which  it  demonstrates— that  birds  do  not  sorrow,  as  we  think, 
over  calamities  ;  it  is  merciful  they  do  not.  Many  members 
of  the  Selborne  Society  seem  to  accredit  the  fowls  of  the 
air,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field,  with  all  the  faculties,  parts, 
and  nervous  sensibilities  which  we  ourselves  possess,  and 
they  waste  good  sympathy  needlessly.  The  sentiment  of 
affection  and  tender  consideration  must  be  rigidly  reined  and 
governed  by  common  sense,  and  be  ready  to  listen  calmly  to 
facts ,  or  it  instantly  becomes  a  folly.  I  honestly  wish  the 
Selborne  Society  well,  and  therefore  point  out  and  reiterate — 
that  the  day  following  the  complete  destruction  of  this  bird’s 
brood,  it  sang  loudly  and  happily,  forgot  all — more  rightly, 
could  not  remember — lived  but  the  life  of  that  particular  day, 
sang  because  the  sun  shone,  and  its  mate  was  engaged  in  the 
well-loved  work  of  building  up  a  new  home. 

Haslemere,  Survey. 


THE  ORANGE  BALSAM  (Xmpatiens  fulva). 

By  H.  A.  POWELL. 

Perhaps  the  moral  of  any  tale,  addressed  to  the  readers  of 
the  Selborne  Magazine,  should  be  the  inability  of  all  vege¬ 
table  and  animal  life  to  thrive  without  their  good -fairy-like 
protection.  That  moral  is  a  good  one  and  useful  for  our  pur- 
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pose ;  but  unfortunately  my  subject  might  lead  the  Society’s 
ill-wishers  (if  there  be  any)  to  an  opposite  conclusion. 

The  orange  balsam  is  thriving  and  multiplying,  and  has 
thriven  and  multiplied,  without  the  Society’s  aid.  I  cannot 
doubt  that  many  most  persevering  collectors  of  flowers  have 
never  seen  it  as  it  grows,  for  its  home  in  England  is  only  on 
Surrey  waters.  Introduced  originally  from  North  America 
(how  many  years  ago  Sowerby  saith  not — I  believe  about  half 
a  century  since),  it  has  spread  over  the  banks  of  the  Surrey 
rivers,  especially  of  the  Wey.  It  is  ten  years  since  I  first 
made  acquaintance  with  it,  and  in  those  ten  years  it  has 
thriven  and  multiplied  apace.  Then,  though  not  uncommon, 
it  was  always  a  matter  of  interest  to  watch  for  it,  as  it  nestled 
close  to  the  river’s  brink,  among  the  more  sturdy  native  plants,, 
itself  an  alien.  Now  it  has  climbed  the  bank  and  won  for 
itself  a  prominent  though  not  conspicuous  place  (it  never  had 
a  self-assertive  air)  in  the  solid  rampart  of  flowers,  that  crowns 
the'  banks  of  the  Wey  from  Guildford  to  Weybridge  the  sum¬ 
mer  through.  I  could  almost  think  that  each  plant  has  taken 
on  a  stronger  growth  than  its  ancestors,  as  if  putting  forward 
a  claim  to  be  considered  citizens  at  last.  It  has  spread  up 
stream  in  the  last  few  years.  I  know  of  strong  clumps  above 
Guildford,  where  none  was  before.  Perhaps  its  method  of 
distributing  its  seed  tends  towards  this  result.  Paddling 
lately  in  a  Canadian  canoe,  close  to  the  banks,  I  chanced  to 
steer  so  close  that  a  plant  of  balsam  was  disturbed;  I  was 
received  with  an  angry  fire  of  seeds  from  the  offended  branch. 
If  I  struck  lightly  with  the  paddle  the  main  stem  of  a  plant, 
there  came  at  once  a  crackling  fusillade  in  all  directions,  and 
some  few  of  the  better-aimed  shots  would  find  their  way  to 
my  face  and  eyes.  It  is  the  principle  of  our  quick-firing  guns 
of  late  days — fire  shots  enough  and  some  must  find  a  home  ; 
only  if  our  guns  fired  as  generously  as  the  orange  balsam, 
friend  and  foe  alike  would  suffer ;  none  would  be  out  of  the 
line  of  fire.  The  impetus  is  given  to  the  seeds  by  the  five 
valves  of  the  long  seed-capsule,  which,  if  touched  ever  so 
gently  when  the  seed  is  ripe,  spring  back  toward  their  base  of 
attachment  in  five  cork-screws,  flinging  the  contained  seed 
from  them.  Some  will  fall  upon  the  water  and  a  strong  wind 
may  float  them  slowly  against  a  sluggish  current,  till  they 
lodge  against  the  bank  somewhat  higher  than  their  parent 
plant.  Or  an  upgoing  barge,  in  turning  a  corner,  may  graze 
the  bank  and  receive  a  volley  from  a  balsam  against  its  side, 
to  whose  dirty  surface  a  few  seeds  may  cling,  to  be  washed 
off  again,  perhaps,  when  the  barge  has  passed  the  next  lock 
above.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  seeds  are  palatable  to 
birds,  and  secure  in  that  way  a  quick  transit ;  it  can  hardly 
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be  so,  or  the  plant  would  be  by  this  time  more  widely 
distributed. 

I  should  like,  for  a  postscript,  to  sing  the  praises  of  the 
Canadian  canoe,  as  a  vehicle  for  those  who  wish  to  observe 
Nature  by  water.  The  Rob  Roy,  in  comparison,  is  nowhere  ; 
all  other  craft  still  more  nowhere.  It  carries  two  or  three 
passengers ;  all  eyes  look  forward ;  it  appeals  to  the  eye  as  it 
rears  its  shapely  head  out  of  the  waters,  indeed,  its  whole  front 
half,  when  it  has  only  one  occupant ;  it  appeals  to  the  ear  only 
negatively,  as  its  path  can  be  wholly  silent ;  it  appeals  above 
all  to  the  sense  of  comfort ;  it  can  be  paddled  with  accuracy 
within  three  inches  of  the  bank  and  steered  to  a  nicety  by  one 
who  has  acquired  some  cunning  with  the  paddle ;  its  single 
paddle  and  shallow  draught  will  take  it  up  narrow  channels, 
where  no  other  craft  can  follow  it,  and  of  all  boats  it  is  the 
least  tiring  for  a  long  day’s  journey.  It  is  not  capable  of 
great  speed  ;  speed,  however,  is  not  a  requisite  for  accuracy  of 
observation ;  but  it  possesses  the  more  useful  capability  of 
amazing  slowness  on  occasion. 

Guildford. 
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~ Glimpses  of  Animal  Life.  By  William  Jones,  F.S.A.  Elliott 
Stock,  1889. 

Dr.  George  Macdonald’s  remarks,  made  the  other  day, 
when  giving  a  public  reading  of  the  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner, 
that  “  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  believed  that  the  life  of 
animals  is  over  here;”  and  Sir  John  Lubbock’s  magnificent 
conception  that  “  we  find  in  animals  complex  organs  of  senses 
richly  supplied  with  nerves,  but  the  functions  of  which  we  are, 
as  yet,  powerless  to  explain  ;  that  the  familiar  world  that 
surrounds  us  may  be  a  totally  different  place  to  other  animals  ; 
that  to  them  it  may  be  full  of  music  which  we  cannot  hear, 
of  colour  that  we  cannot  see,  of  sensations  which  we  cannot 
conceive,”  can  be  taken  as  showing — and  boldly  showing— how 
deep,  just  now,  is  the  interest  with  which  naturalists  approach 
the  mysterious  problems  of  animal  life.  I  sometimes  amuse 
myself  by  thinking  that  the  present  age — an  age  that  has 
given  us  many  and  rare  peeps  into  Nature’s  wonderful 
laboratory — is  destined  to  witness  a  resurrection  of  the  old 
belief  in  the  transmigration  of  souls. 

Not  that  Mr.  Jones’  highly  interesting  and  most  enjoyable 
volume  contains  anything  either  startling  or  novel  in  the  way 
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of  doctrines.  It  will,  however,  tend  greatly  to  foster  a  liking 
for  the  fascinating  studies  I  have  referred  to.  And  though  it 
is  not  a  learned  treatise,  though  it  does  not  often  admit  the 
reader  to  the  arena  where  specialists  meet  and  do  combat, 
yet  the  very  learned  ones,  who  are  fond  of  enunciating  new 
theories  of  life,  will  find  in  its  pages  ample  and  varied  ma¬ 
terials  wherewithal  to  build. 

Glimpses  of  Animal  Life  is  a  glowing  picture  in  mosaic  of — 
well,  yes — of  the  doings  and  sayings  of  animals.  In  seven 
long  chapters,  written  in  excellent  style,  with  many  and  apt 
quotations  from  the  poets,  with  frequent  references  to  natura¬ 
lists  of  note,  from  the  old,  old  times,  through  the  “  dark  ages  ” 
down  to  Richard  Jefferies,  the  author  discourses — and  charm¬ 
ingly  discourses — of  The  Playfulness  of  Animals,  Animal  Training, 
Musical  Fishes,  N est- Building  and  Walking  Fishes,  Luminous 
Animals,  Birds ’  Nests  in  Curious  Places,  and  the  little  gentle¬ 
man  in  black  velvet,  the  Mole.  And  although  a  veil  of 
mystery  must  be  gently  thrown  over  the  sable  gentleman 
aforesaid,  it  being  now  generally  admitted  that  Le  Court’s 
account  of  the  mole  is  pure  romance,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  why  the  bulk  of  sweet  surprises  given  us  in  “Glimpses” 
should  not  be  taken  in  sober  earnest. 

I  would,  however,  suggest  that,  in  a  new  edition,  the  names 
of  the  poets  be  respectively  appended  to  the  extracts  from 
their  writings  ;  that  the  works  of  the  naturalists  quoted  or 
referred  to  be  more  generally  specified,  and  that  whenever 
possible,  the  beasts,  birds,  fishes  and  insects  spoken  of  be 
introduced  by  their  popular  as  well  as  their  scientific  names. 

“  Mammy  dear,  what  games  do  baby  elephants  play  at  ?” 
said  a  little  girl  well  known  to  me.  The  mother  replied 
“skipping  ropes.”  I  suggested  marbles.  And  whilst  the 
little  one  was  ringing  forth  a  merry  laugh  at  the  drollery  of 
the  thing,  I  found  myself  wondering  whether  the  young  of 
all  creatures  play.  And  although  I  finally  answered  the 
question  in  the  affirmative,  I  should  have  done  so  with  far 
less  hesitation  had  I  at  that  time  had  the  pleasure  of  reading 
Glimpses  of  Animal  Life.  One  of  the  best  chapters  in  the 
book  is  that  devoted  to  “  The  Playfulness  of  Animals.”  And 
I  cannot  help  thinking  what  a  delightful  work  might  be  pro¬ 
duced  on  this  subject  by,  say,  the  author  of  “  Glimpses  ”  and 
Mr.  Walter  Crane.  Such  a  book,  though  dealing  only  with 
facts  instead  of  fiction,  would  completely  throw  into  the  shade 
the  rather  famous  “  Reynard  the  Fox,”  by  H.  Lentemann. 

Near  a  cottage  in  North  Wales  I  once  saw  a  little  girl  and 
a  very  young  bull  calf  having  a  thorough  romp  together. 
The  child  danced  before  the  calf,  shaking  at  the  same  time 
her  red  cloak  in  the  creature’s  face.  Soon  little  bull,  after 
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sundry  leaps  high  into  the  air,  commenced  to  butt — or  I 
rather  think  pretended  to  butt — his  pretty  antagonist  when 
away  ran  the  child  to  her  mother,  who  sat  milking  a  cow  close 
by,  followed  by  the  calf.  Then  the  calf  scampered  off  to  a 
distance,  throwing  his  hind  legs  into  the  drollest  of  zigzags 
as  he  did  so,  and  facing  suddenly  about,  clearly  said — if  antics 
can  speak — “Here’s  fun!  come  on.”  In  a  green  meadow,  at 
Roehampton,  a  calf,  who  with  its  mother  and  a  fat  sow,  occu¬ 
pied  the  field,  seemed  terribly  in  want  of  a  little  fun.  To 
obtain  this  it  danced  round  the  pig,  giving  it  from  time  to 
time  a  vigorous  butt.  The  sow  bore  the  affront  for  a  while 
placidly  enough,  and  then  losing  patience  rushed  after  the  calf. 
This  was  precisely  what  the  calf  wanted,  and  it  was  droll  to 
see  the  way  in  which,  when  leading  the  chase,  it  would  look 
back  over  its  shoulder  to  see  if  the  old  pig  was  following. 

Here  is  an  exquisite  little  picture,  and  it  is  the  only  extract 
that  limited  space  will  allow  me  to  give  (Mr.  Jones  is  quoting 
from  one  of  Sir  John  Hill’s  folios  on  Natural  History): — “  The 
fragrance  of  a  carnation  led  me  to  enjoy  it  frequently  and  near. 
While  inhaling  the  powerful  sweet  I  heard  an  extremely  soft 
but  agreeable  murmuring  sound.  It  was  easy  to  know  that 
some  animal  within  the  covert  must  be  the  musician,  and 
that  the  little  noise  must  come  from  some  little  body  suited 
to  produce  it.  I  am  furnished  with  apparatuses  of  many 
kinds  for  close  observation.  I  instantly  distended  the  lower 
part  of  the  flower,  and  placing  it  in  a  full  light,  could  discover 
troops  of  little  insects  frisking  and  capering  with  wild  jollity 
among  the  narrow  pedestals  that  supported  its  leaves  and  the 
little  threads  that  occupied  its  centre.” 

Books  like  this  do  an  immense  deal  of  good.  For,  besides 
fostering  habits  of  attentive  and  thoughtful  observation,  they 
tend  greatly  to  elevate,  as  it  were,  the  animal  kingdom. 
Young  naturalists  embued  with  the  spirit  in  which  such  books 
are  written,  will  acquire  a  loving  reverence  for  nature  that 
the  mere  “collectors”  can  never  feel.  It  is  quite  possible  to 
indulge — and  successfully  to  indulge — in  the  sporting  propen¬ 
sities  shown  in  hunts  after  rarities,  without  possessing  a  par¬ 
ticle  of  genuine  love  for  Nature — precisely  as  zealous  collectors 
of  coins,  postage  stamps,  or  autographs  need  not  be  credited 
with  having  the  slightest  appreciation  of  either  artistic  excel¬ 
lence  or  intellectual  beauty. — Albert  C.  Keen. 

The  Birds  in  My  Garden.  By  W.  T.  Greene,  M.A.,  M.D.  London  : 

Religious  Tract  Society. 

The  above  work  contains  an  interesting  account  of  the 
author’s  observations  extending  apparently  over  a  period  of 
several  years,  although  there  is  nothing  by  which  a  definite 
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limit  can  be  fixed.  The  garden  referred  to  is,  we  gather, 
situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Peckham  Rye,  and  is 
described  as  “  not  a  very  large  one,  but  the  first,  or  last,  of  a 
series  of  similar  plots  of  ground,  all  more  or  less  filled  with 
trees  and  shrubs;”  occasional  reference  is  also  made  to 
a  garden  of  greater  pretensions  in  Brittany,  and  we  learn  that 
the  author  maintains  an  open-air  aviary  in  his  present  garden, 
the  inmates  of  which  seem  to  be  thoroughly  happy  and  at 
home  in  their  semi-captivity,  and  when  the  reverse  has 
proved  to  be  the  case  the  discontents  have  invariably  been 
allowed  their  liberty — a  piece  of  kindness  which  we  may  be 
sure  they  have  fully  appreciated. 

The  regular  inhabitants  of  the  garden  (apart  from  the  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  aviary)  appear  to  be  restricted  to  starlings  and 
sparrows ;  but  in  addition  to  these,  twenty-two  other  speci¬ 
mens  of  British,  or  migratory  birds,  have  been  observed  from 
time  to  time ;  and  four  more,  the  lark,  nightingale,  cuckoo, 
and  pipit,  are  mentioned  as  “  recent  visitors  which  have  now 
disappeared.”  In  addition  to  these,  eight  “visitors  of 
foreign  extraction,”  have  at  various  times  been  seen,  thus 
giving  a  grand  total  of  thirty-six  varieties  in  all,  or,  excluding 
the  foreign  birds  (escaped  captives  of  course),  we  have  the 
highly  respectable  total  of  twenty-eight. 

Had  the  garden  in  question  been  of  large  dimensions,  and 
occupied  a  more  isolated  position,  even  if  nearer  the  heart  of 
London,  than  can  be  claimed  for  “  the  first  or  last  of  a  series,” 
we  fancy  the  list  might  have  been  very  considerably  extended, 
if  not  almost  doubled;  for  we  fail  to  find  any  mention  of 
numerous  birds  which  are,  comparatively  speaking,  com¬ 
monly  to  be  met  with  in  old-fashioned  and  secluded  gardens, 
within  three  or  four  miles  of  Charing  Cross.  The  ever-in- 
creasing  building  operations  which  are  being  conducted 
everywhere  around  London,  are  of  course,  to  a  very  great 
extent  responsible  for  the  steady  decrease  that  has  taken 
place  of  late  years  in  the  number  and  variety  of  birds  fre¬ 
quenting  town  gardens,  and  to  this  must  be  added  the  preda¬ 
tory  habits  of  the  ever-increasing  cat  family,  none  of  whose 
members  can  refrain  from  capturing  and  eating  birds  when 
they  get  the  chance. 

As  against  this,  however,  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  out  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  wild  birds 
annually  captured  and  consigned  alive  to  the  London  bird 
dealers,  a  large  number  manage  to  effect  their  escape,  and 
being  out  of  condition  and  unable  at  first,  at  any  rate,  to  make 
•  any  lengthened  aerial  journey,  they  naturally  betake  them¬ 
selves  to  the  first  suitable  locality  they  come  across,  a 
moderate  sized  town  garden  for  example,  and  were  a  little 
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care  taken  to  ensure  their  safety  some  of  them  at  least  would 
probably  be  induced  to  remain  there  permanently.  Where 
there  are  any  trees,  for  instance,  a  wire  netting  guard  placed 
round  the  trunk,  just  beneath  the  lower  branches,  would 
effectually  prevent  any  raiding  on  the  part  of  the  cats  ;  and  a 
regular  food  supply,  not  a  strictly  bread  crumb  diet,  but  scraps 
and  bones  with  a  bit  of  meat  on  as  well,  would  have  a 
wonderful  effect  in  the  desired  direction.  Bird  feeding  is 
certainly  alluded  to  in  the  work  before  us,  but  there  is  not  that 
importance  assigned  to  it  which  we  venture  to  think  it  is 
entitled  to,  and  no  suggestion  is  made  for  protection  of  any 
sort.  We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  something  might  be 
done  in  this  direction ;  the  more  so  as  abundant  evidence  is 
afforded  in  the  book  we  are  alluding  to  that  a  large  variety  of 
birds  are  in  the  habit  of  paying  casual  visits  to  surburban 
gardens  and  become  to  a  certain  extent  tame  if  unmolested. 

Space  does  not  admit  of  our  giving  any  lengthened  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  work  in  question,  but  we  are  glad  to  see  a  good 
word  put  forward  for  the  much-maligned  sparrow,  whor 
beyond  pulling  crocuses  to  pieces  (a  mischievous  propensity 
which,  as  the  author  states,  can  be  easily  overcome  by  stretching 
a  few  lengths  of  black  cotton  along  the  borders  of  the  beds  to 
be  protected)  is  of  infinitely  more  good  than  harm  in  a  town 
garden  ;  and  in  the  hearty  encomiums  passed  on  the  starling 
as  an  improver  of  grass  plots  we  most  cordially  coincide.  If 
there  is  nothing  very  novel  in  the  author’s  remarks  of  the 
various  birds  which  from  time  to  time  have  come  under  his 
observation,  there  is  throughout  the  entire  book  evidence  of  the 
true  feeling  of  a  bird  lover,  and  to  some  of  our  readers  at  least, 
it  may  come  somewhat  as  a  revelation  that  so  many  opportu¬ 
nities  are  to  be  obtained  for  studying  the  ways  and  habits  of 
a  variety  of  birds  even  in  the  somewhat  uncongenial  surround¬ 
ings  of  a  small-sized  town  garden. 

The  concluding  chapter  is  devoted  to  visitors  of  foreign 
extraction,  and  the  naturalisation  of  escaped  foreign  birds  is 
a  subject  which  we  should  much  like  to  see  taken  up  with  a 
greater  amount  of  interest  than  has  hitherto  been  bestowed 
upon  it. — S.  J .  F.  Newbury. 


NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH 


The  Brighton  Selborne  Society. — The  Very  Rev.  Div. 
Pigou,  Dean  of  Chichester,  speaking  at  a  recent  meeting, 
said : — They  had  come  to  inaugurate  in  Brighton  and  to 
promote  what  he  believed  to  be  a  good  and  excellent  cause. 
Some  people  spoke  of  the  multiplicity  of  societies,  but  he 
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rejoiced  to  see  that  multiplicity,  because  it  gave  them  scope 
for  and  enlarged  their  sympathies,  and  there  were  always 
people  to  take  them  up  and  be  glad  that  they  had  been 
formed.  The  Selborne  Society  had  one  thing  in  its  favour — 
it  was  not  expensive.  It  rather -demanded  self-sacrifice  than 
subscriptions.  He  had  been  much  struck  with  one  expression 
that  had  been  used  with  reference  to  the  Selborne  Society, 
and  it  was  the  description  of  it  as  a  natural  history  mission. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  that  exactly  explained  the  purport  and 
aim  of  the  Selborne  Society.  It  exactly  fulfilled  the  three 
great  objects  that  they  aimed  at  in  a  parochial  mission,  only 
in  another  department — the  communication  of  truth  to  those 
who  were,  comparatively  speaking,  ignorant  of  it,  the  re¬ 
claiming  of  those  who  had  relapsed  from  a  state  that  once 
was  theirs,  and  the  edification  of  those  who  believed.  He  put 
aside  the  spiritual  aspect,  and  thought  he  was  right  in  saying 
that  the  Selborne  Society  kept  those  three  things  in  view.  It 
was  intended,  so  far  as  they  could,  to  discountenance  and 
discourage  what  in  his  mind  was  the  very  pathos  of  absolute 
wantonness  that  seemed  to  take  a  morbid  pleasure  in  the 
destruction  of  life.  For  sheer  love  of  destruction  men  went 
on  sporting  expeditions  on  the  sea  coast,  and  destroyed  large 
numbers  of  harmless  creatures,  often  not  taking  the  trouble 
to  pick  up  those  they  had  wounded.  The  Society  endeavoured 
to  get  legislation  in  that  direction,  though  he  for  one  did  not 
think  they  could  make  people  humane  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
any  more  than  they  could  make  them  sober  by  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  He  did  not  think,  however,  they  should  rest  upon 
legislation,  but  should  endeavour  to  create  public  opinion  in 
the  matter,  and  to  teach  people  who  did  not  know  better. 
He  alluded  to  all  kinds  of  wantonness,  such  as  those  practised 
on  holiday  excursions,  when  large  quantities  of  rare  plants, 
&c.,  were  sometimes  destroyed.  There  wras  also  the  great 
power  of  fashion,  and  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Selborne 
Society  was,  if  possible,  to  give  the  coup  de  grace  to  that  form 
of  fashion  that  decorates  itself  in  the  feathers  of  birds.  He 
asked  the  ladies  if  it  were  absolutely  necessary  to  existence  to 
have  the  rich  plumage  of  some  fine  bird  for  their  adornment. 
He  wished  that  they  could  create  among  women  the  feeling 
that  it  was  a  mistake  for  them  to  think  they  made  themselves 
more  attractive  by  ornaments  of  this  kind. 

Proceeding,  he  said  he,  a  lover  of  nature  and  a  humble 
disciple  in  its  school,  thought  they  ought  to  make  natural 
history  part  and  parcel  of  everybody’s  education.  In  their 
age  knowledge  wms  being  in  every  direction  popularised,  and 
there  were  many  popular  manuals  of  natural  history.  He 
mentioned  the  works  of  Frank  Buckland  and  of  the  Rev.  j. 
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G.  Wood,  of  Macmillan,  Morris,  Jefferson,  Darwin,  Lubbock, 
Kingsley,  and  others,  remarking  that  he  could  not  too  strongly 
advocate  the  study  of  such  early.  The  natural  instinct  of  a 
child  was  to  kill,  and  yet  the  experience  of  Bands  of  Mercy 
showed  that  little  children  were  intensely  interested  in  natural 
history,  just  as  they  were  interested  in  the  Word  of  God. 
They  soon  learnt  to  love  nature,  and  to  have  a  tender  regard 
for  fife.  Concluding,  he  said  it  was  the  upper  classes  that 
must  in  all  these  things  set  the  example. 


TG  THE  CONTRIBUTORS  TO  THE  SELBORNE 

MAGAZINE. 

The  following  scheme  for  the  publication  of  the  Selborne 
Magazine  was  drawn  up  before  the  issue  of  the  first  number, 
and  it  has  been  adhered  to  as  closely  as  possible  by  the 
editor  during  its  publication. 

‘‘  The  publication  of  the  Magazine  shall  be  carried  on  as 
an  independent  concern  under  the  guarantee  of  the  Selborne 
Society,  and  its  accounts  shall  be  kept  separate  from  those 
of  the  Selborne  Society.  All  the  secretaries  of  the  Society 
and  of  its  Branches  shall  be  supplied  with  copies  of  the 
Magazine  at  the  rate  of  is.  6d.  a  dozen  of  thirteen  copies, 
and  they  shall  pay  all  expenses  attending  the  delivery  of 
their  copies  to  their  respective  members. 

“To  encourage  the  sale  of  the  Magazine  by  retail 
booksellers  it  shall  be  supplied  to  them  at  the  usual  rate 
allowed  to  the  trade,  namely,  is.  6d.  a  dozen  of  thirteen 
copies ;  the  nominal  retail  price  being  twopence  a  copy. 

“  To  encourage  contributors  to  send  original  essays  for  pub¬ 
lication  in  the  Magazine,  each  such  contributor  shall  receive 
free  one  dozen  copies  of  the  number  of  the  Magazine  in 
which  his  or  her  article  is  published  ;  and  any  sums  which 
may  remain  after  paying  the  expenses  of  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  the  Magazine  shall  be  available  for  paying  con¬ 
tributors  at  the  rate  of  half  a  guinea  a  page,  such  payments 
to  be  made  quarterly  as  soon  as  funds  are  available.  The 
editor  may  also  procure  original  articles  at  this  rate  of 
payment  when  he  considers  that  the  interests  of  the  Society 
require  it.” 

The  ££  guarantee  of  the  Selborne  Society  ”  referred  to  above 
was  not  carried  out,  and  the  whole  responsibility  of  the 
publication  has  rested  with  the  editor  both  as  to  the  procur¬ 
ing  matter  to  be  inserted,  and  the  supervision  of  all  the  busi¬ 
ness  arrangements.  The  editor  regrets  that  he  has  nothing 
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but  his  thanks  to  offer  to  the  contributors  who  have  assisted 
him,  and  to  whom,  and  not  to  the  subscribers,  the  Magazine 
owes  its  existence.  Several  members  of  the  Selborne  Society 
have  declined  to  contribute  to  the  Magazine  unless  paid  for 
their  contributions,  and  a  considerable  number  of  other  mem¬ 
bers  have  taken  no  notice  of  applications  which  have  been 
made  to  them  for  papers  probably  for  the  same  reason;  while 
on  the  other  hand  many  of  the  best  articles  are  from  the 
pens  of  writers  who  are  not  members  of  the  Society.  The 
copyright  of  all  the  original  papers  belong  to  the  authors 
and  cannot  be  reprinted  without  their  permission. 

The  following  statement  of  accounts  up  to  November  ist 
shows  a  deficiency  of  receipts  over  payments  of  £$  ios.  3d., 
which  has  been  paid  by  the  editor.  The  editorial  duties  have 
been  performed  gratuitously,  and  no  payments  have  been 
made  for  contributions. 


[From  January  1st,  1888, 

Receipts.  £  s.  d. 

From  Sales  and  Ad¬ 
vertisements,  less 
10  per  cent,  for 
publishing  and  25 
per  cent,  for  col¬ 
lecting  Adver¬ 
tisements  . 217  1  7 

Balance  due  to  the 

Editor  .  5  10  3 


£222 


11  10 


to  November  1st,  1889.) 

Payments.  £  s.  d~ 

Printing  and  Elec¬ 
tro-types  . 198  7  11 

Copies  to  Contribu¬ 
tors  .  9  6  o 

Editorial  Expenses 
— books,  station¬ 
ery  and  postage 
(including  Secre¬ 
tary’s  expenses  in 
connection  with 
the  formation  of 
Branches) . 14  17  11 


£222  11  10 


During  the  present  year  2,500  copies  of  the  Magazine  were 
printed  off  each  month  (October  only  2,300),  of  which  rather 
less  than  2,000  have  been  taken  by  the  secretaries  of  the 
Selborne  Society.  The  surplus  stock  in  the  booksellers’ 
hands  is  2,361  copies,  showing  that  about  200  copies  a  month 
have  been  sold  by  the  retail  booksellers. 

C.  Roberts,  Editor  S.M. 

63,  Curzon  Street,  Mayfair,  London,  W., 

November  15th,  1889. 
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